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| URGES COOLIDGE, 
BUTLER VICTORY 


‘Mr. Brewster Stresses Need 
for Economy as Exem- 


plified by Them 


OUTLINES HIS REASON 
TO REPUBLICAN WOMEN 


States Now Eating Up Saving 
Made by Nation, He Says, 
in Advocating Thrift 


— 


Citing the Commonwealth 
Massachusetts as a pioneer in the 
Practice of state governmental 


of 


economy—a practice which he said | 


ie being widely neglected, notwith- 


“standing the leadership of President the necessary funds to recondition 
3 the required vessels. 


Deolage in this fleld— Ralph O. 

ster, Governor of Maine, de- 
livered an emphatic appeal for the 
re-elect{on of Governor Fuller and 


Senator Butler, in his address before 


the Women’s Republican Club rally 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel today. 


“The searchlight of public opinion | 


is now turning from the Nation to the 
states, in search of that progressive 
economy which offers the solution of 
certain of our economic evils,” he 
gad. “Five years ago the Federal 
Government was spending $6,000,- 
000,000 out of total public exp — 
ture of 39,000, 000,000. This last 
the Federal Government spent 
$4,000,000,000 out of $11,000,000,000 
expended by governmental units. 
ee means, as President Coolidge } 
has repeatedly pointed out, that in 
the past five years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has reduced expenditures, 
and therefore yg by -approxi- 
3 2,000.00, 000 a year, while 


over : org ‘National Bankers’ Meeting 


of alt that the citizens of 
United . earn is being 


| 
„Special) — The National 
on of Mutual Savings Banks is 


SA contir ‘of there tenden 
alizatior of the f State The ie 
@ualistic system of our fore- 
ers will imperceptibly pass. 
vental retrenchment is 


It is fundamentally a question i 
saving for Americans the liberty to 
spend the money they earn. A 
benevolent government may spend 
“your money more wisely, but that is 
not the American way. Freedom to 
us, from the days of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, has meant the opportunity to 
de e our destiny for ourselves 
Governments shauld spend less, in 
order that citizens may spend more. 
The purchasing power of the Ameri- 
can people is immediately increased 
and overproduction is less of a prob- 
lem to the factories of the United 
States, 


May Hearten Sister States 


Massachusetts in November may 
render a national service by placing 
the seal of approval upon the chief 
figure in the country standing for the 
things that Calvin Coolidge means. 
“Maine's mother Commonwealth 
may also hearten her sister states in 
their journey toward financial sobri- 
ety by indorsing the administration 
of a chief executive who has so con- 
spicuously blazed the trail. 
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ſeient tonnage to 


Tne necessity for adequate shipping 
,; tonnage equals the need for sufficieut 


made by Thomas Henderson of the 


any time. He favored an investment 


‘Emergency Fleet Planned 
for Cotton and Grain Crops 


President Favors Recondi- 


tioning of Ships Needed, 
s Texan 


Special from Monitor Rureau 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 18—President 
Coolidge has indicated his approval 
of a project to put an additional 
one hundred ships, if necessary, into 
the American Merchant Marine to 
provide tonnage for southern cotton 

and western grain exportations. 
The President made known bis co- 
operation in the matter to Clay 
Stone Briggs (D.), Representative 


from Texas, who called at the White 
House with a personal plea on be- 
half of the agricultural interests. 
According to Mr. Briggs, the Presi- 
dent assured him of his deep interest 
in the needs of the farmers and 
that he was in favor of providing 


Mr. Briggs said the President also 
informed him that adequate financial 
aid would be extended southern cot- 
‘ton growers to enable them to handle 
their large crop. Labor problems and 
economic conditions in other coun- 
tries are affecting American ship- 
ping, Mr. Briggs explained, making it 
necessary for placing on the seas a 
large number of American ships. 

While the United States Shipping 
Board, he said, was adding 24 ves- 
sels to its present fleet, three and 
perhaps four times that number of 
craft would soon be necessary to 
meet the demand. Mr. Briggs id led: 

“The coal strike in England has 
resulted in the loss of 300 English 
vessels for general shipping pur- 
poses. These ships are used for 
bringing in coal. Also there are very 
few private American concerns that 
are in the shipping business. Ninety 
per cent of American shipping is car- 
ried on by the Shippping Board. All 
of these facts show how important it 
is for us to have our own merchant 
marine. 

“The South ig already clamoring 
for tonnage. The demand is unpre- 
cedented. Not since the war days 
has the need ‘for shipping been so 
great nor urgent. By furnishing suffi- 
e cotton and grain 
growers the Government will aid 
greatly in affording them markets. 


eredit. President Coolidge assured 


me that he would do everything in. 
his power to assist in providing both.” 


3 SAVINGS CALLED 
sa). PEACE BULWARK 


Hears How They Assist 
World Stability 


Oct. 18 
Associa- 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 


holding a five-day conference in this 
city with representatives from all 
parts of the world in attendance. 
One of the features of the discussion 
is “Savings as the Basis of World 
Peace.” The proceedings began this 
morning with an official welcome to 
the city, to which response was 


Savings Bank of Glasgow. 
The purpose of the conference was 
outlined by Judge Edward A. Rich- 


‘ards of Brooklyn, president of the 
association. In his address F eg 
Richards advocated an extension of 
savings bank facilities and safe- 
guards all over the world in order 
to make it practically impossible fcr 


submitted to voters of the State. As 


any depositor to lose his savings at 


service through which the man of 
little means will be assisted to place 
his funds with maximum securit 
and to the best advantage. 

In discussing the idea of savings 
as a means to the perpetuation of 
peace, James W. Cox, president of 
the Philadelphia Saving Fund Soci- 
ety, said: 


7 


| will “dump” 1,000,000 bags of sugar 


clared to be a ruinous level and 


“Since the war savings all over the 
world have gained more rapidly than | ! 
ever before. Despite the deprecia- | 
tion of European currencies and the 
practical disappearance of savings 
in many countries like Germany. 
Russia and Austria, the people of 
those lands have held to their stand- 
ards of frugality. Growing savings | 
accounts reflect the measure of their 
industry. I consider this one of the, 


“So long as the average man can | 


be induced to save a part of his earn- | 


ings, we may be assured that he will 
not readily fall out with his neighbor 
and turn to arms. There is some- 
thing so comforting about the pos- 
geasion of a savings account that I 
am convinced it has become one o: 
the fundamentals of modern s0-. 
ciety. | 

“This hope of world peace and in- 


4 
dividual independence will animate 


the Philadelphia gathering. Every 
one of the men attending will be a 
trustee of great funds, as the banks 


o represented are essentially mutual 


institutions, owned by their own de- 


U positors. The exchange of ideas be- 
1 tween savings bankers from zuch 


widely separated places as Japan 
2 England cannot fail to 


be produce a new understanding of one 


endes ee 


nn „ „„ „ „ „ eaee 


tl 


| ment of Education, © 


12 
another 's problems and broaden sym- 


pathy with their friends’ efforis to 
| improve national conditions.” 


__DEpICATION POSTPONED 


The dedicatory exercises at the 
Bridgewater State Normal School an- 
nounced for Friday, have been post- 

voned and will take place Saturday {| 
ming at 10:30 o'clock, it was an- 


tariff. 
most hopeful signs in world affairs. 


sed today by the State Depart- 


New Measurer of Heat 
‘May Lower Coal Bills 


By the Associated Press 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 18 


SUPER. SENSITITIVE “heat 
meter,” which is said to be 
able to measure the quantity of. 
heat given out in a minute from one 
two-hundred-and-fifty thousandth of 
an ounce of burning coal, was 
under demonstration here in the 
laboratory of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers at the Bureau of Mines. 
The instrument, perfected after 
five years of experiment, is ex- 
pected to aid in decreasing the coal 
bill of the American householder 
by furnishing him with the ge- 
curately measured “heat loss” 
values in various types of building 
material and methods of building 
construction. 


MISSOURI BARS 
DRY LAW POLL 


Attorney-General Rules It 
Illegal—Wet Move Was 
Opposed by Both Parties 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Oct. 18 (Spe- 
cial)—A proposal to repeal the pro- 
hibition enforcement laws of Mis- 
souri has no legal status and is not 
entitled to a place on the constitu- 
tional ballot to be submitted to 
voters at the election Nov. 2, North 


T. Gentry, Attorney-General of Mis- 
souri, has ruled. 3 

‘the repeal proposal, known as 
Proposition No. 4, has been spon- 
sored by the wet interests of Mis- 
souri under leadership of the state 
branch of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment. Public 
sentiment, regardless of party lines, 
has been so aroused against the pro- 
posal that its defeat by a*lieavy ma- 
jority has been predicted. 


Now comes the formal ruling of 
Mr. Gentry that it fails to come 
within any section of the state initi- 
ative or referendum laws. It has no 
legal status as an initiative pro- 
posal, he ruled, since it introduces 
neither new nor substitute legisla- 
tion. Also, the ruling holds, the pe- 
titions for submission of the propo- 
sition were not filed within the speci- 
fied time for referendum moves. * 

The opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral is the proposition should not be 


the proposition already has been 
printed on thé ballots in some of the 
counties, however, it is held by 
Charles U. Becker, Secretary of State, 
that an order from the State Supreme 
Court will be necessary to halt sub- 
mission at the election. 

Dry leaders of Missouri have ex- 
pressed the. belief it is immaterial 
whether the referendum be sub- 
mitted, since they are assured of its 
decisive defeat. It has been due to 
this confident attitude, it is ex- 
plained, that no move was made 
earlier in the campaign to have the 
proposition tested in the courts. The 
Attorney-General’s ruling was made 
on his own account and without 
solicitation rom those opposing the 
proposition, it is said here. 

Organizations to work against the 
repeal proposition have been formed 
throughout the state. Both parties 
oppose it. ; 


BRAZILIAN SUGAR 
TO BE “DUMPED” ON. 
EUROPEAN MARKET 


RIO JANEIRO, Oct. 18 ()—The 
Pernambuco sugar growers’ combine 


. 


in Europe to solve the crisis brought 
about by overproduction, which has 
forced down prices to what is de- 


which is considered the principal 
cause for the failure of the powerful 
Recife Bank in July. 

The plan of the sugar men is 
based on the theory that the ship- 
ment out of the country of approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the crop of the 
State of Pernambuco will bring up 
the local price to the desired level. 
This is now higher than the foreign 
quotation. As Brazilian production 
costs are higher than those in Cuba.. 
they expect to seil in Europe at a 
loss. Cuba is unable to ship sugar 
to Brazil owing to the protective 


‘| British Empire 


NO CANADIAN 
IS FAVORABLE 


TO ANNEXATION } 


Mr. King Makes Definite 
Statement — Gives His 
Views on Conference 


——äj—d. JJ. — ee eee 


ty Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Oct. 18—W. L. Macken- | 
zie King, Prime Minister of Canada, | 
interviewed by The Christian Science | | 
Monitor representative here, dis- 
cussed fully and frankly the problems : 
which the Imperial Conference has | 
before it when it meets here tomor- 
row. He welcomes, he said, this con- 
ference as an opportunity for com- 
mon council upon questions of joint 
concern to the self-governing dumin- | 
ions, but deprecates the supposition 
that any far-reaching changes are 
likely to be involved. He regards the 
Constitution as a 
matter of gradual evolution, and does 
not favor the introduction of me- 
chanical changes, though the confer- 
ence may record new stages of 
growth that are being reached. 

So far as Canada is concerned, its 
relations with Great Britain were 
never more smooth, and there is no 
new question that the Premier has 
to raise. Trade development within 
the Empire, encouragement of emi- 
gration, and an increasing supply 
of labor from Great Britain and capi- 
tal from all available sources are 
matters he has deeply at heart. 
Asked whether the question is to 
come up of appointing Dominion rep- | 
resentatives in the British Foreign 
Office, upon the lines already adopted 
by Australia, he said this was, in his 
opinion, a subject entirely suitable 
for discussion. 


Rum-running Question 


Asked, whether the rum-rufning 
question in connection with British. 
imports into Canada was to be 
discussed, he said that Canada had a 
big problem owing to illicit smug- | 
gling from its territories into the | 
United States, and this came up at 
the last conference. On a reference 
being made to the past controversy in 
Canada where the governor-genefal 
being appointed by Great Britain was 
concerned, he indicated that there | 
was much to be said for the con- 
tinuance of the existing system. He 
also made a-cordial reference to Lord | 
Willingdon, whose appointment to 
this post he warmly approves. | 

Asked his opinion regarding the 
stories of the movement for the an- 
nexation of Canada by the United 
States, he declared he had not yet 
discovered a. single \Canadian who 
took them seriously, or who wished 
for anything of the kind. “I do not 
know a living soul in Canada. who is 
for annexation” was one of the en- 
pressions he used. The, whole busi- 
ness; he said. was part of a politi- 
cal effort to make it appear that one 
particular party was thinking along 
lines which it was not thinking. 

Asked regarding Canada’s raising 
money in New York instead of Lon- 
don, he eaid: “If we cannot get it 
from one source we have to try 
others, just as Great Britain aan done 
in the past.” 


Proposed Permanent Secretary 


In reference to the appointment of 
a permanent secretariat for the Con- 
ference, he said he had an open mind 
adding, “I shall wait until I see 
what is said.“ Replying to an inquiry 
as to Canadian representation on the 
League of Nations Council, ne said, | 
“I think that was settled some time 
ago.” Referring to trade questions, he | 
said the Canadian people approved 
making recriprocal trade treaties 
with other parts of the Empire, and 
those made with Australia and the 
British West Indies gave general 
satisfaction. There were bound to be 
minor difficulties, as for example 
the customs regulations in force in 
Canada prior to the conclusion of 
those treaties but the desire, he 
thought, was mutual, to adjust 
matters and make the treaties work 
smoothly. | 

Questioned about the demand for | 
British: films in Canada, Mr. King 
said he thought the Canadian peopie | 
would welcome an increase in the 
number of British films, but in his 
view it was all nonsense to talk 
about the growing influence of the 
United States in Canada. In regard 
to films and literature being likely 
to tend to the Americanizing of Can- 
ada, he said: “You will not change 
the nature of the Canadian people 
by films, by literature, or by any 
2 means of which 1 can con- 
ceive.” 

Mr. King expects to return to Can- 
ada at the beginning of December | 
for the opening of the Parliament at | 
Ottawa. Amongst those accompany- | 
ing him here is Vincent Massey, who | 
expects to take up his new post as 
Canadian representative at Washing- | 
ton in the new vear. 


NEWSPAPERS TAKEN TO TASK 
FOR GLORIFYING OF CRIME 


Stress on News About Criminals Retards Reform, Say 
Prison Association Speakers 


TSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 18 (Spe- 
That a large ‘portion of the 
er — press is derelict in its duty 


to the American Prison Con- 
area’ in session here with approxi- 
nately 1000 men and women from all 
8 of the United States in attend- 
ance. 

It ts evident. acco ing tu dele- 
gates who have addr d the con- 
2 “nag the press is wb oo 
ng constructive means of rem g 
— BO-called crime situation, and is 

Its eyes at the task which 
those responsible tor the 


rade ot Justice being served. 


* Delegates declared that the actual 


relation of a large part of the 
; press to crime is retro- 
gressive to the ends of justice and 


that newspapers are “making a seri- 
zus mistake” in featuring spectacu- | 
lar crimes and “directing sympa- | 
thetic attention to criminals by coin- 
ing names” which are calculated to 
make heroes of them among certain 

classes of newspaper readers. 
er the speakers 
who placed the blame on newpapers 
tor * glorification of crime were 
Col. J. Donovan, deputy United 
* Attorney General at Washing- 
ton, who spoke on “The Causes of 
Crime” and Don C. Seitz. associate 
editor of the Outlook, of New York, 
on “Crime and the 


One of the most important subjects 
that has before the congress 
deals with question of confining 


RUSSIA ISSUES 


| Trotzky, Zinovieff, Kameneff, 


mot. The central committee laid 
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PARTY. TERMS 


oe 


Soviet Press Prints Condi- 
tions on Which Opposition 
Surrendered in Moscow 


By Special Cable 
MOSCOW, Oct. 18—The terms on 


which the Opposition surrendered are 
published in the Soviet newspapers 
today in the form of statements from 


the central committee and from a 
group of six Opposition leaders, 
pya- 
takoff, Sokolinikoff and Gyevdoki- 
down eight conditions which the Op- 
position must satisfy, including rec- 
ognition of its obligations to obey 
the decisions of the higher party or- 
gans, recognition of the harmful 
character of its fractional activity 
since the last party congress, and 
recognition that the open speeches 
— the Opposition leaders constituted 
a gross violation of the decisions of 
the party congress and central com- 
mittee. 
. The Opposition is further required 
to repudiate all connection and sym- 
pathy with foreign dissident Com- 
munist groups which attack the 
present policy of the Communist 
Internationale, and also with the 


the Russian Communist Party. This 
group, formerly known as the work- 
ers opposition is accused of ‘Menshe- 
vist tendencies. 


Complies With Conditions 


“The statement of the six opposition 
leaders complies with these condi- 
tions and contains the following 
atatement on fractional activities: 
We consider it ‘our duty openly to 
acknowledge before the party that 
after the nineteenth — congress | 
we and our sympathizers allowed 
ourselves to violate party discipline, 


party establishes on, the road to 
fractionalism. 

“Considering these steps unques- 
tionably mistaken, we state that we 
decisively repudiate fractional. meth- 
ods of defending our views, because 
these methods are dangerous for 
party unity and we summon all com- 
rades sharing our views.to take the 
same action. We call for the im- 
mediate dissolution of all fractional 
groupings organized around the 
views of the Opposition.” 


Views Unchanged 

The Opposition leaders declare 
their views 1 but promise 
to contend for them in the future 
only by methods with 
party discipline. They appeal for the 
reinstatement of minor party mem- 
bers who were expelled for frac- 
tional activities, admitting their own 
responsibility for the activites of 
these expelled members. 

The central committee expresses 
the conviction that the statement of 


Sharing of Trade Methods 
Marks New. Business Trend 


Rapid Spread of Co-operation, Reversing Man- 
agement Traditions, Cited by Mr. Dennison 


That co-operation, conferences and 
the exchange of trade information, 
point a change in the traditions of 


management that will be counted in 
fiiture generations as the broadest 
business achievement of any from the 
end of the World War to the present 
time, is the assertion of Henry 8. 
Dennison of Framingham, appointed 
national honorary chairman of more 
than 300 management meetings to be 
held in 125 cities of the United States, 
prior to Nov. 1. This is the fifth an- 
nual such series, and this year -is 
devoted to the subject, “Progress in 
Waste Elimination.” 

Boston participation in the meet- 
ings consists of a dinner and meeting 
at the Hotel Vendome, Oct. 21, with 
three addresses relating to the main 
subject. Regarding the movement 
and the meeting, in Boston, the start 
of which was largely due to Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Dennison says: * 

“Substantial progress made in the 
past six years by American business, 
can well be symbolized by the rise in 


fall in the price index-—226 to 150. 
Closer scrutiny approved the symbol 
and discloses, too, the breadth of the 
field in which progress in waste 
elimination has been made. 

“The unemployment conference of 
1921, hggught the reality of the cycle 
home to thousands of business men, 
each of whom in his own§way has 
since then played his game with 
somewhat more foresight and care. 
Each year has afforded him. increas- 
ingly accurate and significant 
statistical guidance. A surer touch 
is evident—a growing use of budg- 
etary planning, a growing respect for 
reasoned foresight. 


‘Industrial Waste Reduced 


“The committee on waste in in- 
dustry in 1921, gave spur to manu- 
facturing efficiency; the Distribution 
Conference of 1925 cleared the way 
for progress in distributing effi- 
ciency. We're ready now for self- 
criticism of distribution methods, no 
longer ‘defensively believing that 
those we ‘are using are the best 
possible. 

“These conferences and the grow- 
ing success of trade associations and 
of joint research point a change in 
the traditions of management which 
will be counted by our grandsons 
most to our credit of any since the 
war—the opening, namely, of the 
minds of management to receive in- 
formation from others and exchange 

with them. 


i 
on Conference set 
before us — * of controlled mer- 
—ot scientific merchandis- 


the Opposition leaders gives the in 


minimum necessary for guaranteeing 
unity of the party. This public con- 
fession of mistakes marks the end of 
the party controversy, with a com- 
plete victory for the central commit- 
It fs Interesting to note that this 18 
the first occasion when Leon 


pu admitted 1 ilty sorts. 
cis By gu of 


* 


“Advertising can be a source of tre- 
mendots waste or a means of reduc- 
ing selling’ cost. The last few years 
and in eliminating the more wasteful 


| r way a study 


of the work of salesmen and sales- 
women has been begun by pioneers 
and a few first steps in better time 
eghedniing and better training have 


been taken. 


Better Labor Relations 
“In manufacturing, advances in 
technology have for many years been 
conspicuous; but even more impor- 
tant, because of double service, have 


been our recent advances in good 
will. The last two years have 
brought to both employer and em- 
ployed a gain in mutual confidence 
and respect which can, if we will 
have it so, lead to new planes of 
possibility of satisfaction and effi- 
ciency. We have today the best 
chance in our history that manage- 


ment and labor will find the terms | 


upon which they can work together. 
“In all this, we have barely just 


begun. Before us lies much greater 
For with every increase 


progress. 
in complexity or extent in modern 
lite. new types of waste appear and 


along with them new chances for 


discovery. 
new sources of materials, 
found chrome in Montana., but also 
new and more effective ways of using 
old materials. 

“Research and testing laboratories 
are growing, but still some thou- 
sands of concerns have yet to realize 
that every pound of everything they 
use is ‘chemical’ in nature. In 
merchandising, selling and finance, 
the scientific method of analysis and 
induction as a base for common 
sense, will prove of steadily widen- 
ing value. 

“Not very long ago production was 
a handicraft and had its ‘mysteries’; 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 6) 


Unchosen Profession 


HAT’S one thing I could 
never do — sell advertising 


space,” said a young woman. 
Of course, that statement had 
to be proved—the thing she 
gone feared came upon her. 

how she turned it into vic- 
tory will he told in 


Tom >rréw’s 
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We. shall not only find 
as we 


had enough of wars.” 


AMERICA GREETS 
QUEEN MARIE 
AND ROYALSUITE 


New York Extends Nation’s 
Welcome to Monarch 
and Her Party 


CIVIL AND MILITARY 
ENVOYS MEET VESSEL 


Sight of Manhattan’s Jagged 
Sky Line Fulfills Long-Held 
Wish of Yisitor 


By MARJORIE SHULER 

NEW YORK, Oct. 18—Queen Marie 
of Rumania landed in the United 
States today to the din and blare of 
a vociferous welcome from a demo- 
cratic people to a democratic Queen. 
The coming of a queen may be a 
sufficiently rare event to provoke a 
deal of shouting in America, but the 
dlare of trumpets, the cheers of the 
crowds, the whirring of the airplanes 
overhead were not the clamor ac- 
corded to a novelty, but the homage 
‘Of a republic to a woman whose 
name spells romance and beauty and 
| brave deeds. 
Almost her first words uttered to 


the correspondents who went down 


| to quarantine to meet the Leviathan 
were a plea to “Take me up into 
your hearts,” and again and again 
during the triumpha! procession up 
the bay to the City Hall and to the 
train which is taking her to Wash- 
ington she must have been certain 


that her desire had been granted. 
“Every Inch a Queen” 


Every inch a Queen she looked as 
she came out of the door of her 
suite into the cleared space on the 
| Leviathan’s deck where the reporters 
| were waiting. Her dress was of Bur- 
gundy crepe, worn under a rich coat 
of Burgundy velvet with a deep 
shawl collar of black lynx fur. Her 
little turban of cloth of gold was 
| wrapped with folds of nut-brown 
‘crepe, and a saucy little pompon in 
the same shade of brown was tucked 
against the bobbed golden head with 
its swinging pearl earrings. She 
wore a necklace of very large pearls, 
and her costume was finished with 
shoes and stockings of parchment 
tint. 

But once she had walked through 
the corridor, disdaining the some- 
what regal chair of embroidered red 
and gold placed before a round 
mahogany table, and faced the ques- 
tioners with her famous flashing 
smile it was the woman herself, her 
words, which held the close atten- 
tion. 

Commander Hartley of the Levia- 
than presented the reporters and 
before he had finished his sentence 
the Queen had cut in with close- 
cropped sentences, tumbling staccato 
style, with a speech showing a de- 
cided continental accent. 

“IT am very pleased to see you all 
together,” she said. “It is a joy and 
a pleasure to be here.” Then with a 
friendly little ripple of laughter, she 
added: “I have been told that you 
come out like this to meet people. 
I am glad to see you.” 


Purpose in Coming 


She stated her purpose in coming 
to the United States succinctly: “I 
want to thank you for all that you 
have done, not enly for my country, 
but for every other country. I know. 
what the United States represents to 
the world.” 

Then came her plea, made with a 
simple little outstretched gesture of 
the hand: “I want you to take me 
up in your hearts. I have come to 
see the people—not any special 
group.” 

And then the questions began. 

She replied that she had seen the 
| famo s New York sky line, adding: 
Indeed I saw the sunrise. There 
was nobody about then.” 

Asked if she intended writing arti- 
cles while in the United States, she 
said: “I will try if I can. The people 
at home will expect to hear from me. 


My pen is always active. I shall not 
give special interviews to newspa- 
pers, because if I began that I should 
be constantly at it. Then, again, I 
am not an official person, you know, 
and I think that my Government 
likes me to keep to my own special 
| line, which is charity, good will, 
peace between nations.” 

A representative of a Jewish news- 
paper asked her about the treatment 
of Jews in Rumania, to which she 
answered, “People are treated alike 
in Rumania.” To a further question 
as to.whether Jews are admitted to 
study in the universities, she said 
that “there have been difficulties,” 
but the King is very fond of the Jews 
and the Jews have always been very 
nice to me.” 

Her smile again flashed into play 
when asked: “Your Majesty, is there 
one thing more than any other that 
vou wish to see in the United 
States?” | 

Interested in Position of Women 

“IT am a great lover of all beautiful 
things,” came the quick reply, “but 
especially I am interested in the po- 
sition of women in the United States 
and their work for peace, which 18 
my great desire. I think we all have 
She started to 
turn away and then wheeled around 
suddenly to admonish: “But the 
women must not quarrel among 
themselves.” 

Perhaps reminded by the fact that 
Queen Marrie has been called not 
only a maker of peace, but a maker 
of fashions and marriages, she was 
asked whether she cared as much 
about clothes as has been indicated 
in articles written about her. 

»I don’t spend the fantastic sums 
with which I am credited on clothes,” 
she declared. and then with a little 
chuckle: “But I like to look nice, 
like every other woman.” 

In reply to a question, she said 
that she did like American cuisine 
and only wished she had a bigger 
appetite, which led one enterprising 
‘Teperter to try to measure her re- 
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Map Showing Present-Day 


Rumania 


— : — | — — . 2 78 
“Oh, only one at a time,” she ; en n * * g 3 & 4 4 | : 
“I like to have everything served | sa, wo 1 3 (1) Why should a statue be erected to the Avr rage Man? 33 
, 7 | 2 ee : (2) Why was Verdi denied admission to the Milan Conservatoire? ts 
(3) What diminishes the weight of a man's burden? How? : 
(4) What is a novel way of using left-over meat? 
Household Page 
(5) What was lacking at pie British reception to Cobham? 


(6). Who, according to Mr. Barton, is “the first American”? 
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blue corduroy velvet over a crepe 
dress the same shade, and a soft 
tam to match. The coat had a collar 
of gray fox fur, and her one-strap 

slippers and stockings were gray. 

Takes Photographers’ Orders 

The photographers had sent a 
watch to the Queen and it had been 
presented to her on the way over, 30 
that it was a royal thank you that 
prefaced her posing, as she responded | 
} 


These Questions Were Answered in . these — | ty 
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HARVARD CLASS | S 8 [RP RS ees grec ie 
| MAKES RECORD “Most of this 2 1 oe ex- “Counting them, along with new | 
Shows Largest Gain in | 2 | > LTT <> 
2 Ur en-. 


Saturdays MONITOR the admission of 1000 freshmen, in- 
dropped freshmen, that ie, students | Cs 
promotion to 
dropped freshmen have been included 
Arts-Seiences Enrollment 
ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY 


TREMONT STREET, NEAR WEST, BOSTON 


Opening LV. ew D epartments | 


Infants Chil 


Better compensation and an in- 
creasing demand for more qualified 
teachers are considered largely re- 
sponsible for the 18 per cent increase 
in the enrollment of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, according to official regis- 
tration figures just published, The 
gain is from 750 students last year to 
881 this year, making the largest 
increase in any single branch of the 


university. 
A large proportion of the students 


Some time ago, shortly after the TO HEAR MR, BUTLER entering the School of Arts and 


Mayor learned of the projected visit Sciences are preparing themselves to 
Radu T. Djuvara, Chargé d’Affaires | of the Queen to this country, he com- Russian Balalaika Orchestra | be teachers, and the numbers are 


readily and lingly to each abrupt 
command to “Face right here, now,“ 
“Look this way for just an instant,” 

requests which were stated as tersely a 


and directly as though she had been 
the merest commoner in all her king- 
dom. 

And then the Queen and her party, Shaded Portion Indicates Old Rumania; the Section in Black, the Territory Added at End of Great War, With ite Larger 
having received one coast guard cut- | Steak Ghd Const tind, ! 
ter filled with the official welcoming | . 


| d the United | : | : z 6 Im 
2 e filled ‘with the President's greetings as com- through the West. Date of visit to WOMEN’S CITY CLUB 


¢ the press. was mander-in-chief of the navy. Gen. be given later.” 
. —— which William N. Haskell represented Gov. 


came with the welcoming party sent Alfred E. Smith. 


down on the Mayar’s yacht, the Ma- 


com. Already the royal baggage had Of the Rumanian Legation at Wash- 
been shipped off on a tug, and the ington, and Ira Nelson Morris, Ru- 
royal visitors descended to the deck Manian consul-general at Chicago, 


of the Macom for the trip up to the 
Battery. 

The American official delegation 
included J. Butler Wright, Assistant 
Secretary of State, Gen. Charles P. 
Summerall, who presented President 
Coolidge’s greetings as commander- 
in-chief of the army; and Admiral 
Charles P. Plunkett who presented 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Free public lecture on “christian Sci- 
ence by Fre ell, C. S. B., member 
of the Bo... of Lectureship of The 
Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass., under 
the auspices of The Mother Church, in 
Whitney Hall, Beacon Street, Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 8 p. m. 

Discussion of issues of the campaign 
by William M. Butler (R.). United States 


headed the Rumanian delegation and 
there was a third delegation com- 
prising Americans personally known 
to the Queen or having close rela- 
tions with Rumania. Among them 
were William Nelson Cromwell, Col. 
Henry M. Anderson, Samuel Hill of 
Seattle, and Judge Elbert H. Gary. 


Boston to See Queen Marie, 


Mayor Nichols Is Informed 


Queen Marie of Rumania will visit 
Boston. 

Mayor Nichols today received the 
following telegram from Ira Nelson 
Morris under New York date: “Queen 
Marie will visit Boston after a tour 


EVENTS TOMORROW 
Fifty-third annual convention of the 


Senator from Massachusetts, Women’s Massachusetts Woman's Christian Tem- 
City Club of Boston, Pilgrim Hall, 7:45. perance Union, First Methodist Episco- 


Address, “What Is Doing in Industrial | pal Church. 
Garfield Morgan, Row and the Coast Guard.“ by Rear 
Admiral Frederick C. Billard of Wash- 


Relations,” by Dr. 
meeting of Reciprocity Club of America, 
Boston section, Hotel Westminster, 6. 

Meeting of the Boston section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, affiliation rooms, 715 Tremont 
Street, buffet supper, 6. 

Address, “The Strength of the Peo- 


ple,“ by Dorothy P. Pomeroy, auspices | 
of the Community Church Fellowship. 


su r, Byron Street House, 6. 

Meetin of the Episcopalian Club, 
Copley-Plaza, dinner, 6:30. 

First of a series of six lectures on 
“The West in the East,“ by Sir Fred- 
erick Whyte, auspices of the Lowell In- 
stitute, Huntington Hall, 7:30. 

Regular meeting of the Boston School 
Committee; 15 Beacon Street, 6:30. 

Theaters 
B. F. Keith's— Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Hollis—Otis Skinner, 815. 


peatontto— ine Student Prince,” 9286. « 


Park—‘“Craig’s Wife.“ 815. 
Plymouth The Enemy,” 8:15. 
Shubert—Al Jolson, 8:15. 


THE. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 
An InreenaTionat DAT Newsparm 
Published daily except Sundays and 
holidays, by The Christian Science Pub- 
1 Society, 107 Falmouth Street, 

n, Mass. Subscription price. pay- 
able in advan : postpaid to all coun- 


tries: One year. $9.00: six months, $4.50; 
three months, $2.25; one month, /75c. 
ae — (Printed in 
„ 8. A. ; 
Entered at second-class rates at the 
Post Office at Boston, Mass., U, S. A. 
Acceptance for mailing at a special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, 
Act of Oct. 8, 1917. authorized on July 


11, 1918. 


Hart Schaffner 
& Marx Clothes 

$35 to $75 ü 
PECK-VINNEY CO. 


cents. 


D 


Melrose: address. Rum 


commandant of the Coast 


ington, D. C., 
extends through 


Guard: conference 
Thursday. 

Address. Men and Markets of 1826,” 
by Courtenay Guild, vice-president of 
the Bostonian Society, regular meeting 
of that organization, Council Chamber, 
Old State House, 3 

Address, “A Browning Miscellany.” by 
the Rev. William Harman Van Allen, 
meeting of the Browning Society, Hotel 
Vendome, 

Luncheon of Professional 
Club, Copley-Plaza, 1. 
Isabella Stewart 
Fenway Court,, 10 to 

Free tour, Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, 11. 

Address by John S. Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the New England Council, He 
Club of Boston, Boston City Club, 12:20. 
lar luncheon- meeting of the Kiwanis 

Fete of the Christopher Shop, Hotel 
Somerset and CMrlesgate East, continues 
through Oct. 22. 


Women’s 


Gardner Museum, 
4. 


ton Smith, rector of St. J 


-Churches. of the diocese. 


municated with the Rumanian lega- 
tion in Washington, extending an 
urgent invitation for Queen Marie to 
visit Boston in connection with her 
tour of this country. Through other 
channels of influence the Mayor has 
been pressing considerations of that 
invitation with the result that today 
he received a telegram stating that 
his invitation had been accepted. | 

Mayor Nichols at once told George 
H. Johnson, director of public mu- 
nicipal celebrations, to begin prepa- 
rations of plans for the proper re- 
ception and entertainment of Her 
Majesty. 


NORTHAMPTON CHURCH 
OBSERVES CENTENARY 


‘NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Oct. 18 
(Special)—The Rev. Dr. Roland Cot- 
n’s Epis- 
Gopal Church parish from 1893 to 
1962, and now a resident of Ipswich; 


preached the one hundredth anni- 


versary sermon in the church yes- 
terday morning. Dr. Henry Brad- 
ford, dean of Cambridge Theological 
Seminary and a brother of the Rev. 
Philip M. Washburn, under whose 
direction the present edifice was con- 
structed, delivered an address in the 
evening services. 

Dr. Thomas F. Davies, bishop of 
the western Massachusetts diocese, 
brought greetings from other 
Tonight 
there will be a ceremonial banquet 
in Masonic Hall, with addresses by 
visiting church dignitaries and 
veteran parish officers: 


EN Record—aA, large cod can pro- 


duce as many as 9,000,000 eggs. The Book 


average number produced by a hali- 
but is 3,500,400. 


Also on Week’s Program 


William M. Butler, United States 
Senator, and Republican candidate 
for re-election, will address the 
Women’s City Club of Boston at 
Ford Hall this evening. 

Next Wednesday evening, in Ford 
Hall, the Russian Balelaika Orches- 
tra will give a concert for club mem- 
bers and their guests. The orchestra 
is directed by Prince Irakly Tour- 


Royal Guard. It includes 11 Bala- 
laika players, a pianist; a Russian 
dancer, and a soprano soloist. 

The Balalaika, which forms the 
basis of the orchestra, was origi- 
nelly used only by the Russian peas- 
ants, but so sweet and soft is it in 
tone, and so capable of producing 
wonderful harmonies, that it was in- 
troduced into the cultured classes by 
Empress: Alezandria, who saw it: 
unusual possibilities. ~~ 

On Friday, in the clubhouse, a din- 
ner will be given in honor of Miss 
Marcia Hopkins, who will speak 
afterward of her impressions of the 
Geneva Institute of International Re- 
lations, Miss Hopkins is the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Roland G. Hopkins, for- 
merly president of the club. She has 
recently returned from Geneva, 
where she was a member of the staff 
of the American committee and was 
also associated with Prof. Manley 0. 
Hudson in the organization of 
luncheon conferences at the Inter- 
national Club. 

On Saturday at 2:30 p. m., in 
2 r To aey ae ae Lyon 

lelps will, giv rst talk in the 
series of fo Co er attire 

* athe um there, 


| the audience. 


The Clark Harp 


Its full rich tone and the ease with 
which it can be mastered make it 
ideal for musicals, home, or school. 


$150.00 
CLARK MUSIC CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. T. 


M. J. VINCETT & SONS 
COAL CORPORATION 
Successors to 


Fred R. Peck Coal Co. 
Gridley Bidg. 
D. L. W. Scranton Coal, Syracuse, N. T. 


HYGEIA ICE 
SCRANTON COAL 


SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


“The Bank of Hospitality” 


We welcome small 
accounts in our interest 
department. 4%. 


LmERTT NATIONAL BANK 


120 Rast Genesee St., Syracuse, N. T. | 


Hildreth-Humbert Co., Inc. 
FURNITURE and RUGS 


114-124 South Salina Street 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Phone 2-0916 


OMallegs’ 


PARIS 
3 Rue Bergere 


SYRACUSE 
Hotel Syracuse 


URVEYORS of choice 


groceries and meats to 
the family trade. 


E. M. MEATYARD CO. 
Syracuse, N. F. 


Arthur B. Frost 


Onondaga Jeweler 


Onondaga Hotel Building 
356 South Warren Street 
Syracuse, N. I. 
Weatchgs, Jewelry 
and Diamonds 
American and Swiss watch 


and 3 1 
BRAMER & HUDSON 
215 Se, ps 72 2 Syracuse 


* 


EDWARD RICE. Inc. 


General Offices 
121 East Water Street. Syracuse 


SCRANTON COA]. 
HYGEIA ICE 


—————— 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOU 
ASTEURIZED CLARIFIED 


Ononpaca MIX Propucers 
Co-operative Ass N. INc. 


} Doors. 


Phone 2-0103 


816 Burnet Avenue Syracuse, N. Y | 


Buy Rugs’: Rug Store 


The only store in Central New Tork 
selling floor coverings exclusively. 


JOHN J. HAND, 


329 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. 1. 


P. R. Quinlan 


FLORIST 


Stores, 430 8. Warren St., Syracuse, 
. T. and Hotel Syracuse 


Greenhouses, Onondaga Valley 
Flowers Telegraphed Any Place 


; 


Woop Grass CoMPANY 
| Auto 
T! Glass 


e 
Paints and |. E Our 2 


Varnishés “| F Prices C Mirrors 
Sash K Glass 
125-127 James St., Syracuse. N T. 
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The New Silent 


N . 


— . —— 
Just what the term 


Silent No kol. 
Step in and see it operate. 


BOYSEN BROS. 


524 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. . 
. 4 Tel. 21661 


* PLUMBING 
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New York 
State Grown 


There is no finer esti 
State apple. 


Grown and Packed by 


FAIRE ACRES 


Fruit Farm 


Fayetteville, New York 


Bo-Bel Brand 


Direct From the Trees * Vou 8 


WEARE NOW taking orders for Baldwin, North- 
ern Spy, Hubbardson, King, Maiden Blush 
and Southern Beauty eating apples. - 


Packed in Solid or Assorted Boxes of 
48 Apples @ 1.95 per Box . 
96 Apples @ 3.85 per Box 
Sent Parcel Post Callect 


apple than a New York ; 
Firm, full-bodied, with a de- 5 
lieious fla vor. Guaranteed as represented. 


Noted for 
Their Flavor 


. {fi S | re box of 
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e Apples 
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Dey Brothers & Co. 


Salina, Jefferson, Warren Streets 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Central New York's 
Greater Department: Store 


Florence Girton Hartman 
VOCAL STUDIO. 


324 Montgomery Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
200 More of Our Famous 


Caledonia Blankets 


Just arrived. Unquestio ly are one 
of the best blanket valu to be had. 
Pure virgin wool, beautifu 75 
plaids. in all colors, large Size. 9 


A $12 value, our price, pair. 
C. E. CHAPPELL*®& SONS 
SYRACUSE, N. V. 
. 4 


manoff, formerly a member of the 


naturally determined to some extent. 
it is pointed out, by the economic 
law of supply and demand. It is 
noted that during the last few years 
the demand for young college teach- 
ers has been so uncommonly brisk 


have hardly finished their post- 
graduate studies now find it possible 
to obtain positions at double the sala- 
ries that were offered to instructors 
10 year ago. 
Total Enrollment Fgures 

Showing a total incremegt of 400 
over registration of last year, en- 
rollment figures are given out as fol- 
lows: 


College 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

Transfers 

Out of Course .... 

Specials 
Graduate School .... 
Architecture 
Landscpe Architectre 41 
Bussey 19 
Business .. 726 
ions 382 
N 03 


Solve this difficult problem by — 
your closets with Sent Anti-Moth Con 
b per K The fle met hon 


tested. No spra . 
ing odor. fa. Purchase 2 re 
if satisfactory. ENTRY 
—— C0. Bromfield St.. Boston 
ass. 


“A Subject 
of Contemplation” 


An Object 
of Admiration” 
A Quality Since 1844 


Boyden Shoe Mfg. Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Ask your dealer or write us 
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Early Windsor Chairs 


were so well fashioned that they have stood the 
test of a century or more of daily use. Unfor- 
tunately most modern Windsors are but poor 


In a good Windsor chair, the splay of legs 
requires that the tenons of the posts come clear 
through the seat and be wedged through the 
tops. The spindles should be made of hand split 
hickory so that they may have resilience and 
yet strength. Soft maple, elm, walnut or pine 
are the traditional woods for Windsor seats. 

In making Danersk Windsors we preserve not 
only the outward form but the true principles of 
construction which give durability. No hand- 
made chair suitable for libraries, clubs and 
business offices can be offered for less than the 
Danersk hand-made Wi 


_ DANERSK FURNITURE 
Exsxine-DanrortH CorPokation — 
483 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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MOTH PROTECTION | 


Juniors 


New Addition to Our Store, Second Floor of Lawrence Building Adjoining 


Enter through opening from our present second floor 


Paris hand- 
made baby 
dress, 2.50 


Chandler & Co. have been to great pains fb 
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nake these depart - 


ments most complete and most attractive. The layeite department 
has been planned for the convenience and comfort of mothers. The 
architect has recently completed one of the finest layette rooms in 
the country (of which this is a reproduction). : et 


The children’s department, planned by the same architect, has 


received the same careful attention to detail of its arrangement, 
allowing the beautiful and complete stock to be displayed to great 


advantage. 


The department for girls and juniors, adjoining, with its rich wal- 


nut fixtures, contains an assortme 


in the extreme. 


nt of coats and dresses fascinating 


Of great importance is the personnel. In charge of the layette 
department are two saleswomen with many, many years of experi- 


ence, who can give skillful advice in the selection of the baby’s 


trousseau. Our children’s and juniors’ department is also in com- 
plete charge of thoroughly experienced saleswomen. 


LAYETTE ITEMS 
Silk and wool shirts, 1.50 to 2.40 


Silk, wool and cotton shirts, 65c to 1.35 


All cotton shirts, 60c 

Flannel gertrudes, 1.00 to 4.00 

Silk and wool gertrudes, 3.00 to 4.50 
Flannelette gertrudes, 45c | 

Flanneletté gowns, 45c ’ 
“Arnold. Knit” gowns, 95c to 2.00 
Flannelette kimonos, 45c to 1.00 

Quilted silk kimonos, 4.00 to 15.007 
Cashmere sacques, 1.50 to 7.50 


French hand-made dresses, 75¢ to 25.00 


Philippine dresses, 2.00 to 15.00 


Other fine hand-made baby dresses of batiste, 


1.00 to 10.00 
Crepella baby coats, 6.00 to 20.00 
Bands of silk and wool, 1.00 


Bands of silk, wool and cotton, 50c to doe 


Cashmere stockings, 35c 
Silk and wool stockings, 60c to 75c 


French baby shoes, 75c 

Soft sole shoes of kid, 1.00 to 2.00 
Strap baby slippers, 75e . 
Knitted wool bootees, 40c to 2.00 
Birdseye diapers, 1.55 to 2.40 

Baby Towels, 30e to 60c 
Hand-made weste rs, 2.00 to 15.00 
Crepe de chine bonnets, 1.50 to 7.50 
Baby gays, £0c 

Quilted pads, 25¢ to oe 


BEDDING 


English wool blankets, 4.00 to 15.00 
Japanese quilts, 3.06 to 10.00 

Crib blankets, 5.00 to 15. 00 
Madeira pillow covers, 1.00 to 3.00 
Kleinert’s rubber sheets, $0c to 80 
Rubber sheeting, 1.25 to 2.65 

Puré linen crib ts, 3.00 

Cotton crib sheets, 10 t 7 5c 


SWEATERS © * =. 
English slip-on sweaters, 2.25 to 6.00 


«Brushed wool suits, $.75 to 19.75 


Knitted wool suits, 4.00 to 7.50 


GIRLS’ DRESSES 
Hand-made embroidered crepe de chine dresses, 
6.75 to 25.00 | 
Chambray, striped percale, and printed cotton 
bloomer dresses, 1.45 to 5.00 : 
Jersey bloomer dresses, 3.00 to 7.50 
French jersey dresses, 4.00 
Dresses from France, 75c to 25.00 
Dresses from Belgium, 3.00 to 4.00 
Dotted voile dresses, 3.00 to 10.00 
Fine wool jersey dresses, 3.00 to 7.90 
Belgian bloomer dresses, 4.00 


BOYS’ SUITS, CREEPERS 
Broadcloth creepers, 1.45 to 3.00 
Broadcloth rompers, 1.45 to 3.00 
Jersey suits from France, 5.00 
Brittania clothing 

Suits and overcoats, 5.00 to 15.00 


GIRLS’ COATS 

Chinchilla cloth coats, 12.75 to 19.73 
Broadcloth coats, 12.75 to 39.50 
Wool mixture coats, 15.00 

Coat sets, 16.50 


UNDERWEAR. 

Knicker drawers, 40c to 2.00 
Cotton crepe bloomers, 50c to 1.00 
Satine bloomers, 1.00 

Hand-made dtawers, 1.00 to 2.06 
Hand-made slips, 1.50 to 2.50 


FURNITURE 
Bassinettes, 5.00 to 75.00 
Nursery baskets, 2.00 to 12.50 
Nursery chairs, 3.00 to 7.50 
Cribs, 9.00*to 75.00 
Play yards, 6.00 
Costumers, 2.00 to 5.00 
Wardrobes, 8.00 to 10.00 

. Chifforobes, 30.00 to 79.50 


GIRLS’ HATS 

Crepe de chine hats, 4,00 to 15.00 
e hats, 6.50 to 15.00 

Velour hats, 7.50 

Felt hats, 3.00 to 6.75 
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BOR OFFICE 
EN DS SESSION 


base Relations Between 
Employers and Workers 
Are Predicted 


By Special Cable 
GENEVA, Oct. 18—The investiga- 
tion of the question of the scientific 
Management of business ought to 


lead to better relations between em- 


ployers and workers, according to 
Mr. Sokal, the Polish delegate, speak- 
ing at the conference of the govern- 
ing body of the International Labor 
Office, which concluded its 1slibera- 


* tions on Saturday. Leon Jouhaux, the 


French workers’ delegate, agreed, 
and said that if employers would 
grant an eight-hour day, workers 
would support their demand for in- 
creased production. 

Albert Thomas, director of the In- 
ternational Labor Office. was given 
authority to continue negotiations 
with various institutions interested 
in the plan for the establishment of 
an international institute for na- 
tional organization of production, 
and this means that when the vice 
director, Dr. —.— B. Butler, ar- 
rives in the 
forthcoming mission of inquiry into 
‘American methods of business, he 
will get in touch with the committee 
of the Twentieth Century Fund, Bos- 


ton, which has already shown keen 


interest in the foundation of such an 
institute. 
Collaboration With America 


The directors of the International 
Labor Office indeed realize that they 
must have collaboration with Ameri- 
can employers and employees, if the 
investigation of scientific manage- 
ment is to be of any value. The In- 


ternational Labor Office is holding 
an inquiry into another subject, 
in which American opinion is inter- 
ested, namely, the existing regula- 
tions regarding forced labor in na- 
tive countries, regarding which an 
inquiry committee of colonial experts 
has been appointed by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 

A letter was laid before the gOvV- 
erning body from William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor written before the meeting: 

the Council of the League of Na- 

s in June, which suggested that 

an interna conference should 

called to draw a new convention 

against slavery. Since then the 

League itself oot dealt with the mat 
3 


8 requiet ‘would ‘best 


a 0 Sony oe asking the United States’ 


in the International 


Replying to the e eed the 
American Government would take no 
‘official responsibility for the voir 
ment ot such expert, Mr. Sim 
Canada, pointed out’ that the key- 

American Federa- 
ity to the Aov- 


n Un States and he 
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effect. It 
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* of the 


‘committee how far 


. 1 n s request could be met.) 
Be. The eight hours’ 


question again 
up. at the conference, it being 
. to appoint a committee to ad- 
vise the governing body what it 
should do to obtain further ratifica- 
tions to the Washington convention. 
Mr. iomas, defending the Labor 
Office against workers’ 
said that the situation was not really 
so bad as made out. Although there 
was only one additional ratification, 
that of Belgium, since the last time 
the subject was discussed, the eight 
hours’ day was in fact becoming a 
general rule. 


Employers’ Opposition Alleged 

The real stumbling. block, declared 
Mr. Thomas, was the opposition of 
the employers, whose duty it was to 
live up to their own declarations of 
good faith by pressing the govern- 
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nited States on the 


criticisms, | 


for further action. F. L. 
Poulton, England, and M. Jouhaux, 
France, readily agreed to this diag- 
nosis of the situation. The governing 
body will deal with the question 
again in December. Signor D’Aragona, 
the Italian workers’ delegate had a 
startling story to tell of a group of 
workers who were thrown cut of 


their homes because they refused to 


become Fascists. When Signor De 
Michaelis, the Italian Government 


owners turned them out, Signor 
D’Aragona retorted that the house- 
owners received orders to do so. He 
indeed hinted that as he had to go 
back to Italy, it was not easy for 
him to speak on the question. 

The subjects to be discussed at the 
next international conference of 
Labor include unemployment insur- 
ance, the prevention of accidents and 
native labor. Minimum wages and 
sickness insurance which were first 
discussed at this year’s conference 
will come up for final discussion and 
for framing draft conventions on 
these questions. Nothing was decided 
about calling a special conference on 
eight hours at sea, this question 
being referred to a joint maritime 
commission. 


SIOUX FALLS WOMEN 
EDIT ISSUE OF PRESS 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D., Oct. 14 
(Special)—Women of the Sioux Falls 
History Club, who had full charge of 
a recent issue of the Sioux Falls 
Daily Press, made a feature of an 
interview which they obtained from 
Capt. A, B. Sessions, local chief of 


police. Alluding to the recent arrest 
of four boys who had been carrying 
on petty stealing operations for four 
months, the chief was quoted as say- 
ing: “If parents desire that their 
children be kept out of trouble they 
should know where they are, whom 
they are with. what they are doing, 
not once a week, but all the time.” 
Special articles by members of the 
club were calculated to encourage 
officers in enforcing the law and 
reducing crime to a minimum. The 
women eliminated many of the regu- 
lar features from their edition, 
including serials. 


CHEMICAL PRIZE WON 


BY DR. JOHN E. TEEPLE 


NEW YORK ( —Dr. John E. 
Teeple, chemist of this city, will re- 
ceive the Perkins Medal for 1927 in 
recognition of his chemical achieve- 
ments, particularly the development 
of an American potash industry at 
Searles Lake, Calif. The medal has 


_| been awarded annually since 1906 to 


the American chemist who has most 


distinguished himself by his serv- 
ices to applied chemistry. 

Dr. Teeple is secretary of the 
American Chemical Society, a native 
of Kempton, III., and a graduate of 
Valparaiso College and of Cornell 
University. In addition to his work 
as chemist, he is an authority on 
Maya inscriptions. 


AMERICANS STUDY SUN SPOTS 
‘CAPE TOWN, Union of South Af- 


u, rica, Oct. 18 (®)--Two Americans 
have, begun a lonely three-year vigil 


on the top of a mountain near here 
‘with a view to studying sun spots 
in the interest of better weather fore- 
casting. The observations are being 
carried on, under the direction of the 


ted Smithsonian Institution in connec- 


tion with similar observations in 
Chile and California. 
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Personal 


Greeting Cards 


for Christmas and 
the New Year 


Engraved with your name to match 
sentiment. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ORDER NOW 
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Franklin St. 
: Near Washington Street, Boston 


La 


IMPORTANT 
MASS MEETING 


THE NEW YORK 


Lt. Col. Donegan, M. D., C. B., 


ANTI-VIVISECTION 
SOCIETY and MEDICAL FREEDOM 
GUARD 


Invite the Public to Hear Most Interesting and 
Brilliant Speakers: 


Mrs. Jessica L. Henderson, Authority on Vaccination 


n) 


LL. D., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S., 


etc. (England) 


SUBJECTS: 
Vivisection, Vaccination, Medical Freedom 
Chairman: DIANA BELAIS (President) 


ADMISSION FREE — 


NO COLLECTION 


We Are Fighting Your Fight! 
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Come and Bring An Your Friends! 
ritten questions frem the fleer answered) 


” MANHATTAN CHURCH, Broadway at 76th St., (Entrance on Broadway) 
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FRENCH REJOICE 
OVER LOCARNO 


Anniversary Greeted With 
vance During Past Year 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable 

PARIS, Oct. 18—Thé anniversary 
of Locarno did not pass unnoticed in 
Paris, and although doubts and criti- 
cisms are mingled with felicitations, 
generally France rejoices in the new 
direction taken precisely a year ago 
on the banks of the Swiss lake. In 
itself the Locarno pact might have 
been unimportant but it was the 
starting point for better relations 
between the Buropean peoples, and 
the work of reconciliation has steadi- 
ly been pursued until rapproche- 
ment between France and Germany 
has been effected on industrial and 
commercial grounds by the forma- 
tion of the steel trust and the sign- 
ing of an economic treaty, while even 
financially there is now a proposal 
that Germany should come to the 
aid of France, which is struggling 
with monetary difficulties. 

Diplomatically the whole course 
of France has changed, for the special 
agreements with central European 
countries which were inclined to be 
hostile to Germany have become fu- 
tile. France and Germany realize the 
necessity of working together for the 
readjustment of war liabilities, 
whether called reparations or debts. 
They have become conscious of their 
common quality of debtors, whereas 
France until recently was chiefly 
conscious of its quality as creditor. 


Admission of Germany 


Locarno has led to the admission 
of Germany to the League of. Na- 


tions, to business accords, to changed 
sentiments, to the Thoiry interview, 
to the possibility of the early evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland, and generally 
to a complete reversal of the former 
policy, which) was based upon coer- 
cion, and the substitution of a policy 
based on co-operation. Whatever 
practical results are immediately or 
remotely possible, or impossible, it 
is certain that any observer who has 
happened to have been absent from 
France for a year would be amazed 
on his return today, a year after 
Locarno, at the different attitude. 

Strangely enough, it is especially 
in the last few months, under the 
premiership of Raymond Poincaré, 
who was mistakenly regarded as the 
implacable enemy of Germany, that 
Locarno has really borne fruit. it is 
probably helpful in the sphere of 
foreign affairs that a man of M. 
Poincaré’s patriotic rigidity should 
be in power, for his approval dis- 
arms opposition. 

The Radical 2 which con- 
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Felicitations—Great Ad- 


cluded at Bordeaux, while marked 
by the-usual clamorous justification 
of the party and fulminations 
against the Nationalists, ended with 
a declaration clearly approving 
Edouard Herriot’s entry into the 
Poincaré Cabinet and strongly sup- 
porting the present Government. 


Partisan of Poincaré 


The election of*Maurice Sarraut to 
the chairmanship is a sufficient sign 
that the Radicals desire to work 
loyally with M. Poincaré, for M. Sar- 
raut, brother of the Minister of the 
Interior, is an ardent partisan of M. 
Poincaré, and expressed himself op- 
posed to any move which might pro 
voke a collapse of the Government. 
That is the outstanding feature of 
this congress, on which turned the 
issue whether the Government would 
fall or continue. 

The Radicals reserve their objec- 
tions and preserve their program, but 
for some time France will be po- 
litically united. About the ratifica- 
tion of the Berenger accord, the posi- 
tion taken up is somewhat equivocal, 
and in spite of Joseph Caillaux’s 
pronouncement in favor of ratifica- 
tion with conditions, there is much 
confusion of thought in France on 
this subject, and M. Poincaré may 
wait for further clarification. 

Tomorrow the committee to con- 
sider the economic side of world 
peace will meet in Paris to study the 
possibilities of disarmament, and it 
should carry the question a further 
stage forward. Altogether progress 
in the right direction may be slower 
than enthusiasts wish, but that an 
immense advance has been made 
since Oct. 16, 1925, when the corner 
stone was laid at Locarno, cannot 
be disputed. 


TRAINS SPEED EAST 
TO SAVE INTEREST 
ON $7,200,000 SILK 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, Oct. 18—Bearing a ship- 
ment of silk valued at $7,200,000 and 
containing 1,080,000 miles of silk 
thread in 7200 bales, two special 
trains totaling 16 baggage cars 
passed through Chicago, bound for 
the Atlantic coast, having made a 
record run from the Pacific coast 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. 

One silk train recently made a run 
from Seattle to Chicago in 58 hours. 
Interest rates on these rich cargoes 
necessitate the extra speed, trains 
stopping only for fueling, water, and 
changing of locomotives. Exclusive 
of insurance and other charges, in- 
terest on the $7,200,000 shipment 
which passed through Chicago would 
be slightly in excess of $1000 every 
24 hours. 
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NEWSPAPERS TAKEN TO TASK - 


(Continued from Page 1) 


convicted prisoners in jails, houses 
of detention and other institutions 
maintained by counties and manici- 
palities. According to Albert W. 
Votawa, secretary of the Pennsylva- 


tion is in comman ysage and should 
be remedied. He declared that at- 
torneys take advantage of the fact 
that men are incarcerated for petty 
offenses three or four months before 
the dates of their trials. 
He urged that jail doors be locked 
to attorneys who charge exorbitant 
fees for providing bail bonds. These 
remedies, he declared, are neces- 
sary before any really constructive 
steps can be taken in the interest of 
justice and in the interest of the 
men who are,charged with crimes 
Howard Hull of Baltimore, secre- 
tary of the Prisoners’ Aid Associa- 
tion, urged that municipal lock-ups 
should be used for the incarceration 
of sentenced prisoners only in so far 
as they are equipped to give prison- 
ers employment to fill in their prison 
time. The promise was made that ac- 
tion would be taken on this. recom- 
mendation by way of resolution. 
The Wardens’ Association and the 
Chaplains’ Association are meeting 
simultaneously with the congress. 
Speaking before the Chaplains’ As- 
sociation, Mrs. Maude Ballington 
Booth of the Volunteers of America, 
declared that in the reformation of 
criminals the agency of good to which 
they respond most rapidly was that 
of the Gospel. 
She told the chaplains that when 
they “inculcated into their charges 
the correct idea of God their task 
was completed.” Mrs. Booth paid a 
high tribute to the work being done 
by the chaplains, saying that in the 
past 30 years conditions surrounding 
convicts have been bettered to an 
almost unbelievable extent. 
Wardens Present Views 
A. M. Scarborough of Columbus, 
O., warden of the Ohio State Prison, 
and president of the Wardens’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke on “What Has the State 
the Right to Expect of the Penal In- 
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Osborn Du-All Polish 


For Fine Furniture, Woodwork and Motor Cars 


The beauty of your furniture, 
floors and woodwork is on 
skin deep. Time and 

soon dim the lustre of the 
finish—but proper care can 
restore and enhance all their 
original beauty and freshness. 


Surface dirt and discolora- 


yield- to this Household and 


1058 DU STERS- POL 


For cleaning and polishing 
motor. cars— whether the 
finish be ‘varnish or lacquer 
Osborn Du-All Polish is 
effective and labor-saving. 


It is made and guaranteed by 
the makers of Osborn Du-All 
Mops and Dusters,andOsborn 


Brushes —sold only through 


retail stores—never by house 
to- house canvassers. 
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FOR GLORIFYING OF CRIME 


clared that the flo 

was injurious 4 

cases it turns the Offender against 
society because it humiliated and 
embarrassed hin. 

John W. Snook, warden of the 
United States Penitentiary in Atian- 
ta, Ga., emphasized. the need of edu- 
cation in the ‘prisons. Mr. Snook as- 
serted that the solution of the pres- 
ent so-called crime wave would be 
found only by the education of social 
delinquents who have at present no 
sense of right and wrong. Prisoners 
now carried in penal institutions 
should be educated along a line of 
play and work, he added, so that 
their thought would be directed in 
the right channels. The teaching of 
play is especially essential, he de- 
clared, since in the right kind of 


He —— the ellmination of any 
thought of revenge in dealing with 
criminals and declared that their 
punishment should not be degrading, 
as there still was a chance to reform 
the convicted man and instill into 
him new ideas t should return 
him to social life. He attributed the 
prevalence of crime to unemploy- 
ment, this was a menace 
to civilization, as it breeds ideas that 
lead to crime. 


‘| European commerce, he 


By Special Cable 
BOMBAY, Oct. 18—The Govern- 


‘ment of India deputation bound for 


Cape Town for the purpose of exz- . 


all possible methods of se: 
re ‘Asiatic question in South 
: will be led by Sir Moham- 
mad Habibullah, member of e 
cabinet. Mahatma Ghandi 
both the choice of Sir 
as leader of the deputa- 
tion and of the remaining delegates. 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, representative of 
says, should 
have weight in Africa; Srini- 
vasa tri knows colonial questions 
well, and the deputation would have 
been altogether incomplete without 
him. Sir George Paddison by his 
able work on the last deputation also 
made himself indispensable. 
Other members of the delegation, 
adds Mr. Ghandi, are all good and 
sound men, representative of vari- 
ous interests in India, and he con- 
siders it should receive the moral 
approbation of the public. The 
Indian journals consider the com- 
position of the deputation very satis- 
factory, and express the hope that it 
will fully justify the confidence of 
India by its firm determination to 
secure a just and honorable settle- 


ment. 
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FACT. 


heir money. 


Here is what 


| happened in a 
typical “no-will” case: 


1. One heir blocked all the rest in 
appointing an administrator. 


2. Each heir had to give special per- 
mission to sell each parcel of real 

_ estates then the court had to give : 
its permission; endless disagree- 
ment resulted, which cost every 


If this book were priced 
at loo per copy ...... 


youd regard tts purchase 
very sertously! 


UT this modest publication, showing men 

how to plan the distribution of their 
estates and how to control their management, 
may save its readers thousands of dollars — 
both for themselves and their heirs. 


How? First, by persuading them to make 
a legally sound will, with the counsel of an 
able attorney. Second, by naming, as execu- 
tor of that will, the foremost bank in New 
England—whose ability to manage estates is 


based upon broad experience. 


And yet, a copy of this book costs you nothing. Write 
or cap for it now. 
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NATIONAL BANK of 


BOSTON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
67 Milk St., Boston 


out notice; this lost a profitable 
real-estate sale. 


4. Since there was no will, the law 
gave the widow about one-third 
of the property; her husband had 

‘manifestly wanted her to have the 

major share—but failed to make 
sure she would get it. 


All this cost time and money— 
all this might have been avoided by 
an orderly and well-thought-out 
3. Another heir tangled matters up will, appointing The First National 

further by going to Europe with- Bank of Boston as executor. 
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s in New Hampshire 


Despite Steps Taken to Raise Them in the Past 
Season Many Complaints Are Made of Midway 


Attractions and Gambling Devices 


CONCORD, N. H., Oct. 18 (Special) 
-— Country fairs in New Hampshire 
continue to provide opportunities for 
illegally taking away the farmers’ 
money, notwithstanding all efforts to 
reform these institutions. For many 
years the State Department of Agri- 
cult and the State Legislature 
have ‘efideavored to raise the stand- 
ard of agricultural fairs so that they 
might become what they were origi- 
nally intended to be—exhibits of 
products of the soil—but the influ- 
ence of midway attractions and petty 
gambling devices has in many in- 
stances offset the worthy efforts of 
the agricultural authorities. 

With regard to conditions Andrew 
L. Felker, State Commissioner of 
Agriculture says: 

“Some justifiable criticisms may 
be made of the tendency to lower 
the standard of the fairs by cater- 
ing too much to a low type midway. 
There is a tendency, however, to 
eliminate much of the questionable 
entertainment of the midway which 
we are glad to note. Through the 
co-operation of the Mayor of Roch- 
ester, the fair officials, several of 
the clergymen and the city solicitor, 
aa much cleaner and more respect- 
able fair was made possible at 
Rochester than has pertained for 
some years. 

Room for Improvement 

“The same might be said of most 
of the other fairs, yet there is much 
room for improvement at all of them. 
We believe that the fair managers 
should work together under some 
form of agreement, the results of 
which would eliminate nearly all of 
the objectionable features. We have 
sufficient laws if needed to correct 
and prevent such attractions as may 
be proven to be harmful or immoral. 

“There is much evidence that pub- 
lic opinion is rallying for cleaner 
sports and entertainment and its de- 
mands will surely be met and en- 
forced when the beneficial influence 
will be reflected upon the lives and 
characters of our young people.” 

Complaints of gambling at country 
fairs have been made from year to 
year at the fairs at Rochester, Union 
Grange fair at Plymouth, Belknap 
county fair at Laconia, Lancaster 
fair, Hopkinton fair, Greenfield fair, 
Bradford fair and Twin State fair at 
White River Junction, Vt. 

The smaller fairs such as take 
place at Deerfield, Moultonborough, 
Sandwich, Hanover, Lisbon, New 
Boston and Bedford are not devoted 
to midway attractions so much as 
they are to the display of the prod- 
ucts of the farm, where many thou- 
sands of farmers attend and take 
part in the festivities in various 
ways. 

The attendance at the big fairs 
this year has exceeded that of all 
previous years, which is accounted 
for by the fact that roads are bet- 
ter, automobiles more plentiful, and 
the people more prosperous, so that 
any form of outdoor entertainment 
draws larger crowds than formerly. 

The fakirs who infest fairs usually 


come from Boston or are from the 
ranks of professional traveling 
* pga wlio make à business of 

g up at country fairs, carnivals 
and bazaars. Sheriffs and their 
deputies usually attend country 
fairs, and it is believed if they really 
wanted to prevent public gambling, 
it would be a simple matter to do 
80. 


The custom has been, however, to 
allow a certain number of these 
fakirs to operate gambling devices 
until the last day of the fair, when 
the deputy sheriffs make a raid on 
them, arrest several and close up the 
others and attract considerable pub- 
licity by their efforts to enforce the 
law. Why the raid and closing’ up 
could not be done the first day as 
well as the last has never been satis- 
factorily explained. 

The Legislature succeeded in get- 
ting a financial hold on the fairs by 
providing subsidies to be distributed 
to such fairs as meet the require- 
ments of the State Department of 
Agriculture. The state department 
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can bring fairs up to the standard 
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they patronise them et wen, are 
sure to be “trimmed 
not pay expenses 


“Our fair 

he sale of mid- 
way 2 "revenue is aus- 
ment one of the largest 
managers, “We: a like to clean 
out the fakirs and run a strictly agri- 
cultural fair, but to do so we must 
havé some source of revenue besides 
the legitimate gate receipts and 
space rentals. We figure to run a 
midway and leave it to the authori- 
ties to see that it is run on the level. 
We can’t investigate every fly-by- 
night midway applieant that applies 
for space.” : 


NEW DORMITORIES 
AT SMITH OPENED 


Quadrangle Completed by the 
Three Structures 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Oct. 18 
(Special)—Three new dormitories, 
which complete the Quadrangle of 
six buildings at Smith College, have 
been opened. The Quadrangle, built 
between Paradise Road and Kensing- 
ton Avenue, now presents a striking 
appearance. 

Ellen Emerson, the center of the 
group of the three older buildings to 
which Jordan and Cushing belong, is 
divided by an arched driveway which 
leads into the court upon which all 
the dormitories face. The court con- 
tains gravel walks bordered by wide 
expanses of green. 


LIQUOR CONTROL. 
PROVED FALLACY 


W. M. Forgrave Tells of 
Conditions Observed Per- 
sonally in Montreal 


Speaking from the experience of 
a first-hand investigation of condi- 
tions in Montreal, William M. For- 
grave, superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Saloon League, in a 
public address at the Congregational 
Church in Wollaston last night, said 
that the Canadian Government con- 
trol system has shown itself to carry 
with it all the evils. of the old-tithe 
saloon, and that if applied to the 
United States, as advocated by Col. 
William A. Gaston, Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, it would mean 
nothing less than the return of the 
saloon. 

“On my recent visit to Montreal, I | 
discovered the situation which used 
to be in America in the days of the 
open saloon,” he said. I stood in 
front of the Rymark Tavern on 
Windsor Street, 
taverns are closed, and countec 76 
men coming out. Fifteen of them 
were wabbling drunk, the balance 
were intoxicated at least beyond the 


Opposite Ellen Emerson is Martha : safety point if they had to drive an 


Smith Quadrangle Showing Three New Dormitories 


From Left to Right Are Morrow House, 


by withholding the subsidies from 
such as do not comply with its 
regulations. 

The effect of this has undoubtedly 
been good, and the average fair that 
receives money from the State is of 
much higher standard than it was 
prior to the enactment of this law. 


“Need the Money” 
Inquiry of several fair managers 
as to the reasons why fakirs, 


gamblers and illegitimate enterprises 
are allowed to operate in midways 
brings forth the information that the 
fair managements “need the money” 
and are tempted to rent space at 
so many dollars a foot along the 
midway to any applicant who’ comes 
along and no questions asked. The 
fair managements do not consider 
themselves responsible, except in a 
general way, for the midway attrac- 
tions. They go on the idea that mid- 
ways at country fairs always have 
been the headquarters for small town 
fakirs and the public know when 
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Martha Wileon House and Gardiner House Just Opened for Use of Students and 


Faculty. 
\ 


Montreal, when the 


Hampshire, 13 from Rhode Island, 
and eight from Vermont. New York 
State is represented by 10. Nine 
other states and two foreign coun- 
tries are represented. In high school, 
226 took the college preparatory 
course, 104 the commercial, 
scientific, and the others general“ 
or “classical” courses. 

Sixty-five are preparing for ac- 
counting, 48 for law, and 29 for jour- 
nalism. Of tbe vocations of the 
fathers of this year's freshmen, the 
figures show 378 to be business men, 
15 in the professions, 10 in govern- 
ment positions, four farmers, and 
the rest scattering. 


Conscience Fund” 


of B. & M. Grows 


yt aa Sender Just Puts 
$300 Cash in Envelope 
and Mails It 


The “conscience fund” of. the 
Boston & Maine Railroad has just 
been increased by $300 through a 
roll of bills sent anonymously by 
ordinary mail. When the morning 
mail was opened at the Boston & 
| Maine's new general offices at Lech- 
mere Square, a roll of bills was dis- 
closed without mark to identify 
either its source or its purpose. 

The envelope, a plain manila af- 
fair, postmarked “Quincy, Mass., Oct. 
14, 1 a. m.“ was addresed only “Bos- 
ton & Maine R. R. Boston Mass.” It 
bore two 2-cent stamps and bulged 
with its contents. The bills included 
one $50 note, one of $20, and several 
tens and bills of lesser denomination. 

Like other companies, the Boston 
& Maine has received such contribu- 
tions from time to time in the past, 


to represent a single railroad fare, 
or its equivalent, 
ficials were at a loss to account for | 
the receipt of a sum as large as $300. 


NEW SAIL ORS’ REST 
PLANNED IN BOSTON | 


Will Start $350.000 Fund on 
99th Anniversary 


whose tower clock 
serves all six buildings. Morrow 
House, named for Mrs. Dwight W. 
Morrow of Engiewood, N. J. and New 
York City, the senior alumns trustee 
of the college, adjoins it on the left, 
while Gardiner, named for Prof. 
Emeritus H. N. Gardiner, is placed in 
a corresponding position on the right. 
The Marion Rumsey Ewing Memorial 
steps are placed between Cushing 
and Morrow Houses. 

Each of the new houses has a large 
comfortable living room with a grand 
piano in addition to smaller rooms 
furnished attractively. Morrow House 
is particularly fortunate in having a 
library given and furnished by Mrs. 
Morrow's friends and supplied with 
an excellent collection of poetry. The 
room itself is very beautifully decor- 
ated in Chinese red. 

There are many novel featurés in 
the ‘dormitories,—freight elevators; 
stages where small plays may be 
given, and ceilings designed to ab- 
sgrb noise in the dining rooms. 


Wilson House, 


— — — ee 


Evening Features 


FOR MONDAY, OCT. 18 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WCHS, Portland, Me. (266 Meters) 


& p. m.—News of the day. 6:30—Chil- 
dren's * 2 30—Sport results. * — 
Studio program. 9 — Gypsies.“ 10 — 
WEAF grand opera. 


WNAC, 2 Mass. (480 Meters) 
4 p. m. — Shepard Colonial tea dance; 
“Dok” Eisenbourg and his Sinfonians. 
4:15—Talk. 4:20—Popular selections, by 
Irving Crocker and George Rogers. 4 39 
Nes fiashes. 5— The Day in Finance.’ 
5 :05— Live stock and meat report. 6— 
Kiddies’ Klub. 6:30— Dinner dance, Ruby 
Newman and his orchestra. :30— News 
flashes. 7:35 — Weather report. 7:15— 
“The Whittridge Gang.“ 8 :15—Radiocast 
from Metropolitan Theater. 9:15—Radio- 
east from Metropolitan Theater: over- 
ture, “Franz Lehar Melodies”; Metro- 
politan Grand Orchestra, Joseph Klein 
“onducting: Irmanette, violinist; organ 
solo, “Breezing Along With the Breezes.“ 
Del Castillo: stage presentation, Royal 
Welch Male Choir.” 10:15—News flashes. 
19 :20—Dance music, direction of Jacques 

Renard: vocal and piano solos. by Carl 
Moore. 11 30 Radiocast from Metropoli- 
os Theater: organ recital by Del Cas- 
tillo, 

Tuesday Morning 

10: 30 a. m—WNAC Women's Clubs. 
11 :30—News flashes. 11:35—Synopsis. of 
tonight’s opera, by Joe Toye. 11 :55— 
Time signals and weather report. 

Tuesday Morning 

4:45 p. m.—Stock market and business 
news, &—News. 6:19%—Announcement. 
6°11—Tommy Martin and his Sunshine 
Boys. 6:30—‘‘Why Every Citizen Should 
Vote.“ Lieutenant-Governor Allen. 
— Talk. 6:45 — Big Brother Club: 
J. R. Lunt. 
Teachers’ College: 
house News Exchange. 
—Alhbert McAdams, pianist. 
cratic campaign talk. David I. Walsh. 
7 :55—Albert McAdams. pianist Bool 
talk. 8:15—C. B. Collins. “Radio Janitor” : 
Nelson Ash, accompanist. 
yaffney. Irish fiddler: 
companist.. & :45—RBillv 
songs. $9—From WEAF, the Gypsies. 10 
-E. B. Rideout, meteorologist and Trav- 
eler radio forecaster. 


WEE, Boston, Mass. (849 Meters) 


7:46 a. m.—Morning Watch by T. M. 
C. A., the Rev. Vaughan Dabney, See- 
ond Congregational Church, Dorchester. 
10— Anne Bradford's half-hour for home- 
makers; Manuel Anthropolus. baritone: 
Charles Chamoris, Shakespearean 
reading: Anne Bradford, dining room 
_ activities, 10:30—News. 


WBZ, 3 Mass. 
‘(383 Met 


Mr. 


7:30—Talk. 7: 


6:10 p. m.—Newsparer eldetighte 6:15 
Lenox ensemble. 6:30—Jakson's orches- 
tra under direction of Phil Claff. 7—Mar- 
ket reports 7: rgan recital by Rene 
— is. 7:30— First lecture on “How 
and Read Plays,” by Prof. Robert 
ent Rogers under auspices of the 
Massachusetts University Extension Di- 
vision. Capitol Theater Orchestra 
under the ——— of J. Tu 
8: 30— Julia Cull 
A 
9: Conno Al- 
fred Seher, banjo: Miss Ruth. Carroll, 
accompanist 10—Weather reports. 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (454 Meters) 
7:15 * pF 8 t Scouts 8— Pro- 
— music. 8: WTAG Entertain- 
16— Ball news bulletin. 


rid. Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 
ts Trio 


6:40 9 45— Brass quartet. 


; “ : 20 
head of science department ton, tenor: Harry Ruedy, baritone. 10:3 

Big Brother’ 8 Licht. 
40 
7 45 - Demo- 


8:30 — Patrick 
Susan Peters. ac- | 
Moran, papular : 


orchestra. 


<= 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner music. 7—John Par- 
rish, tenor. 7:15—Columbia University 
lecture. 7:30—Joint recital by Emily 
Rose Knox, violinist, and Robert Bagar, 
Pianist. 8&—‘ Julius by the 
WEAF Players. 9—“Gypsies.” 10—‘‘Tl 
Trovatore,” by WEAF Grand Opera 
Company, under the direction of Cesare 
Sodero. 11—Rolfe’s Palais d'or Or- 
chestra. 

WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

5:50 p. m.—State and federal farm 
market reports. 7— Dinner orchestra. 
7:40—Talk. 7:55—John B. Kennedy 8— 
Markel’s dance orchestra. 8:30— The 
Del-Mar-Vans. 9:30—Thayer West Point 
Cavaliers. 10:30—Dance orchestra. 
WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Christian Science lecture, by 
Gavin W. Allan, C. S. B., under the aus- 
pices of nirfe Churches of Christ, 
entist, in Greater New York. 

WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 


Caesar.“ 


6:15 p. m.—Jacques Jacobs’ Shelton 


7:25—Evenin 


Ensemble. 6:45—Sports. 
lecture. 


news. 8:30— Current Topics” 
—Klein’'s Serenading Shoemakers. 
Sheppard and Reese, Negro spirituals. 11 
—Jascha Gurewich's dance orchestra. 
WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 

7 p. m.—News flashes. 7:15—Organ re- 
eital, by Arthur Scott Brook, 7 :30— Din- 
ner music, 7 :50—Talk, by Arthur Eldred 
of the New Jersey State College of Agri- 
culture. 8— Dinter music. 8 :30—Studio;& 
program. %9—Traymore Concert Orches- 
tra. 10— Emo's Weekly Movie Broad- 
cast. 10:20—Studio program. 3 
Clud Dance Orchestra. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


EOIN Gil tel II 


Tomorrow's Radio Programs Will Be Found on Page 13 


Sci- |. 


10— |} ¢ 


der > ; 2 
Lagiqn. cr mt Rata 3 


8 p. m.—Skiler’s Skylarks. 8:18—8hep- 
nard Nevas, concert ‘violinist. 8 :45—The 
Merry Minstrels. 9:30—Piano accordion. 
‘10 :15—Maurice Pat- 


—Parodians’ Orchestra 
WRC, Washington, D. C.(469 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Dinner music. Vesper hour. 
9 Gypsies. 10— Meyer Davis Swanee 
Syncopators. 11—Musical program. 
WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (#46 Meters) 
6 p. m.—WBAL Sandman Circle. "6:30 | 
—WBAL  £Dinne Orchestra—Roberf | 
Iula, conductor. rgan recital by 
j Frederick D. Weaver. 8—Musical pro- 
ram. 9—Talk by the Hon. Howard W. 
ackson, Mayor of ae Wel 9 :10— 
WBAL Ensemble—Michael Veiner, con- 
ductor. 10—WBAL staff 11— 
WBAL Dance — Pa a 
conductor. 
WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 
8:29 p. m.—Citrus report. 8 :30—Bed- 
time por by Grace Itrick. 8 :45—-Miss 
Caroline tie The Virginia Girl,” 
her Spanish guitar and others. 
KDKA,. Pittsburgh, Pa. (209 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:25— 
Stockman-Farmer report. 7 :45—Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh —— N - Concert 


} 
7— Special musical program. 
tra and soloists. 


State 8 of Educat 


and | ject 


presented by the + ony Players 
under the direction "a ictor Saudek. 
11:30—Art Giles Everglades Club or- 
chestra. , 

WGR. Buffalo, N. T. (319 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.— Dinner muse * the Buf- 
falo-Radio Trades Association. - 8 :15— 
Alonzo Mallon, baritone soloist and 
assisting artists. 8 :4— Miss E. M. Clark, 
reader, of Port Colborne, Ont. Jack - 
son Glee Club. 10—The Royal Hawai- 
lans of Welland, Ont. 10:30—Anna An- 
derson lanist. - II— Weather forecast 
and a thé incent Lonez Dance estra. 
WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (889 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Guy Lombardo's Ro Cana- 
dians. 7—Basebal! scores, Allen Theater 
orchestra. 8—Willard concert orchestra. 
Gypsies from New York. 10—Concert 

orchestra. IIi— Emerson Gill and his 


WWI. Detroit, Mich. (358 Meters) 


t p.. m.—Dinner concert. 8—WEAF 
program, $—-Detroit News orchestra. 


8 p. 
| Paul Stark Seeley, C 


WCX, Detroit, Mich. (it Meters) | E 
6 p. m. — Dinner Goldk 
program by ette 


—— — 


5 


WIRX. Pontiac, Mien. (517 | Meters) 


7 p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s petite sym- 
phony orchestra; soloists. 7 45—Enter- 
tainers. 7: 45—Courtesy program. — 
Shree wr cecal 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


Weco. St. Paul- Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 


6:15 p m.—Dinner concert. 7:30—Radio 
Pioneers’ Hour. 8—New.Nork program. 
10— Weather report; cl ._ grain mar- 
kets and baseball scores M! rgar 
recital. 

WKAF, Milwaukee, Wis. (261 Meters) 

10 p.im.—~Classical program. 

WLW Cineinnati, 0, (422 Meters) 


m. Orchestra. directed by 

„ Vitaconti. 6:30— Baseball scores 
theattiea! review. &—Popular hour. 
ioty . n hour. 9 :30—“ ken 

the Farm“ with Donald Bain. 


pati, 0. (422 Meters) 


3 ane — or- 
2 aritone. 
9—Prog 


ram un- 
y Post, American 


MSM. 
9245 p 


Nashville, Tenn. (288 Meters) 
m. Hege Smith's orchestra. 
73 1 Wes story. Studio pro- 
gram. Serenaders. 


lean! — Ga. (428 Meters) 

p. m.—Agricultural Foundation pro- 
xra m. 10 :48— Charlie Troutt's Me ody 
Artists Orchestra. 5 
Kox. St. Louls, Mo. (280 Meters) 


6:30 p. m. Dinner time organ recital. 
8—Orches- 
program. 
Music 


9— Feature 
9:30—K MOX radio orchestra. 
lovers’ hour. 


flute knowledge.“ 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo, (366 Meters) 
6 p. m—Marketgram and ae | 
forecast: the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady: 
address: ‘Jack Riley's orchestra. 8— 
Gypsies from WEAF. New York. 9— 
Presentation by the WEAF Grand 
Opera Company. 11:45 to 1 a. m.—Ted 
Weem’s orchestra: organ numbers ny 
Ted Meyn: Cordsen-Mac's orchestra. 


Wos. Columbia, Mo. (441 Meters) 

7 p. m—Ev 18 market hour and 
National Radio School. 7:30—Missouri 
music appreciation contest s 2 
dress by H. L. Kempster, chairman of 
the Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
eg of Missouri, Columbia. Sub- 
f : “Bringing the Pullets into Lay- 

ng.” 


WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 
7. p m.—Radio orchestra. 
WCBE, New Orieans, La. (263 Meters) 
m.—Christian Science lecture, dy 


5 of First and Second Churches 
hrist, Scientist. — Orleans. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURES 
Gavin W. Allan, C. S. B., will lec- 
ture at First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Brooklyn, Oct. 18, at 8 p. m., 
eastern standard time, under the aus- 
pices of nine churches of Christ, Sci- 
entist, in Greater New York. WMCA 
will radiocast this lecture on 341 
meters wavelength. 


Paul Stark Seeley, C. 8. B., will 


record for the size of any single law 


S. B., under the 


lecture at Jerusalem Temple, New 


Orleans, La., Oct. 18. at 8 p.m. cen- 


tral standard time, under the aus- 
ples of First and Second Churches 
ist. New Orleans. 


Christ, Scient 
WCBE will radiocast this lecture on 
263 meters wavelength. 


automobile home. This tavern was 
licensed to sell beer only. 


“The product of the tavern turned meeting of the citizens’ committee 
out on the streets at 10 o'clock that will have charge of the society’ 8 


‘ooked exactly like the product of 
the old American saloon. What's in 

a name? | 

“After 10 o’clock that evening I 
went to the Venetian Gardens on St. 
Catherine Street. Here they serve | 
food and are allowed to serve wine | 
and beer without limit of quantity | 
or strength until 10 o’clock. I visited | 
the place after 10 o’clock and found | 
wines and beer still being sold. At 
least 40 girls under 25 years of age, 
many under 20, were drinking wine 
until 2 a. m. 

“It was interesting to go.through 
the Quebec. Liquor 
headquarters. Their offices 9 
warehouses cover, in the city o 
Montreal, nine acres of floor space. 
The guide showed me a room at 
least 40 feet wide and 70 or 80 feet 
long stacked with ‘seized’ goods. I 
asked him what it meant, that is, 
what seized goods in Quebec. were, 
and he replied it was bootleg and 
moonshiné gods that were seized by 
the police that are paid and oper- 
ated through the Liquor eae esa 
itself. 

“It might be well for Colonel 3 
ton to take a Kok at this room and 
he would realize test there are 
plenty of bootleggers in Quebec, and 
if he were to talk with those ho 
have to do with that room he would 
discover that there are plenty of 
kitchen barrooms, and, furthermore, 
if he would go up and. down many 
of the leading streets of Montreal he 
would find that there are also a large 
number of secret clubf. Business 
men’s luncheons are springing up 
everywhere. Facts are facts and 
these statements are based or abso- 


YALE SCHOOL OF LAW: 
ENROLLMENT LARGER 


Higher Requirements Fail to 
Lower' Registration , 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Oet. 18— 
(Special) — In spite of the fact that 
the Yale School of Law this year for 


the first time admitted only men 
whose records indicate that they will 
be able to make a grade of at least 
C. and refused to admit applicants 
who had failed in other law schools, 
and accepted as transfer students’ 
only those who could show a record 
of B or its equivalent, the enrollment 
this year is the largest the school 
has had since a college degree was 
made a requisite for entering the 
school. 

Dean Thomas W. Swan said that 
the total enrollment is 414 students, 
142 of these being in the third year 
(class, which in itself constitutes a 


schoo] class. The new requirements 
served to exclude a large number of 
applicants, Dean Swan said. 

The first honors course in any law 
school is being introduced at the 
Yale School of Lawrthis year. In 
this course the better men in the 
third year are allowed to do inde- 
pendent work. individually and. in 
small groups. free fr the regular 
routine of the classroom. The large. 
numbers in the third year cless have 
made it necessary to limit the enroll- 
ment in these courses, only thdse 
with the higher grades being allowed 
to enroll. . 


B. U. FRESHMEN 
FROM 16 STATES 


More Than Half Are at Least 
Partially _Self-Supporting 


Of the 462 freshmen in the day 
division at the Boston University 
College of Business Administration. 
209 are partly’ working their way 
through, and 80 are wholly depend- 
ent upon their own earnings, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
director for freshmen, Prof. Charles 
E. Stratton. 

Ot the 462. there are 853 from 


Commission} 


clety will celebrate its ninety-ninth | 
anniversary tomorrow. One feature | 
will be the preliminary organization 


campaign to raise a $350,000 fund 
to build a new Sailors’ Rest on the 
site of the present one at 287 Hany 
over Street. Another will be., a pro- 
gram of entertainmentefor seamen | 


given at the Sailors’ Rest in the eve- | 


ning. marking the opening of the one 
hundredth year. 

The citizens’ committee meeting 
wfll be held at 1 o’clock in the after- | 
noon at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, and during this meeting 
the plans of the campaign will be 
outlined and an interesting talk on 
the history of the society will be 
made by Dr. Samuel H. Woodrow, tés 
president. Other speakers of promi- 
— will also address this meet- 
ng 

The opening concert at the Sailors’ 
Rest will begin at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. Addresses will be made by 
the Rev. Dr. H, J. Chidley, pastor 
of the Firat Congregational Church 
of Winchester, and Mrs. Horton 8. 
Allen, representing the omens 
Seaman's Friend Society. 

The. musical and entertainment 
program will be rendered by thé 
MacDowell Ladies’ Quartet; ‘Richard 
Condie, tenor; Taylor Trio, instru- 
mental: ‘William Hooser, entertainer; 
Edith Hemeon. black-face, and 
Bernice Batson, pianologues. The 
concert will be in charge of Chaplain 
Alfred Shelley. 


DRUNKEN DRIVERS CONVICTED 


Convictions for operating motor 
cars while under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor t.ok a spurt in 
Massachusetts cu:itts last week, ec- 
cording to the resurt released by 
Frank A. Goodwin, registrar of 
motor vehicles, today. One hundred 
and twenty-two persons were con- 
victed on this charge, 43 more than in 
the previous wee's, and nine of these 
were committed to jai! while It who 
were sentenced to jail appealed 
Licenses of 294 drivers were #us- 
pended or revoked during the week, 
82 of them for . after drinking 
intoxicants. 


CAR REGISTRATIONS 
REACH NEW RECORD 


Ten-Month Total of 683.379 
Shows Gain of 55,585 


In each year since advent of the 
motor vehicle, automobile registra- 
tions in Massachusetts have gained 
from 15 per cent to 20 per cent as 
compared with the preceding year, 


the registry department pointed out 
today. The 1926 fiscal twelve-month 
of the state will again reflect the 
ever increasing demand for motor 
cars and probably will show gain of 
9 per cent. 

During September 
barely held their own with the same 
month a year ago Passenger and 
commercial car registrations last 
month totaled 20,549. against 20,459 
for the same month a year ago. 

The aggregate registrations for 
the year, however, is well ahead, 
passenger cars and business cars (in- 
cluding trucks) amounting to 787,- 
292 for the 10 months ended Sept. 30, 
as compared with 723,691 on that 
date a year ago. 

Automobile revenues for Septem- 
ber totaled $312,985 as compared with 
$286,516 in September, 1925, while 
total for the first 10 months of the 
State’s fiscal year (to Sept. 30) 
reached the record figure of 312.262, 
285. This a ha with receipts for 
the corresponding period a year ago 
of 38.912.593. Of course higher regis- 
tration fees are responsible in great 
measure for the gain. 

The record of motor vehicle regis- 
trations for September and.the 10 
months ended Sept. 30, 1926, follows 
with comparisans: 


/ 


PRGRONROT “CARTS vcsabicc coccuccs 
Commercial cars <cns 
Trailers 

%% ęꝙ⅛;i:½«n%Z m herdes cee os ¢ 
Motor cycle dealers ‘ 
Manufacturers and Gealgrs .... 
Licenses to operate 

License renewals ....... 


Massachusetts, 24 from Maine. 17 
from Connecticut, 15 from New 


f 


a ap role 


62 the 


but for the most part they are said | 


and railroad of- 


The Boston Seaman's Friend So- | 


registrations | 


SCHOOL TO HAVE 


tects to Plan Accommo- 
dations for 3000 Pupils 


accommodate 3,000 pupils. 


erected some 25 years ago. 
pupils. 


architectural corporation, 


probably make upon it. 
Studying Situation 


School surveys made 


ten years, 


til within very recent years. 


that the situation has 
| what relieved by 


| Conwell, 
Cooper Corporation is initiating an 


extensive improvements. 
‘Somerville is proud of the site on 
which its principal municipal build- 
ings rest. 
Hill, with extended and commanding 
view, there have been located the 
City Hall and Public Library at one 
end of the large public reservation. 
| Central in this reservation stands 
the high school and Latin School, 
formerly the main high school struc- 
ture. Mere more than 50 years ago, 
in 1871, the original high schoo! was 
| built, and about 25 years ago the 
existing high 3 was con- 
strupted. 


Library and 3 


| So far as planned, as yet, it is the 
intention to erect two large wings on 
each side of the present school struc- 
ture, razing the Latin School and old 
City. Hall Annex on each side for 
the addition. 

The construction will furnish some 
60 new classrooms of standard size, 
with two large study halls and two 
lecture halle, fitted Jor the variety of 
uses that the modern curriculum re- 
quires, The natural seiences will be 
cared for in 12 special laboratories, 
and an equa} number of rooms will | 
be devoted to the commercial courses 


future business career. | 

For the girls, there will be five 
rooms for the teaching of the do- 
mestic arts, while 10 studfos will Be 
devoted to freehand and mechani- 
cal drawing. The plans include a 
library and a spacious gymnasium. 
The gymnasium, it is expected, will 
be a detached building, facing City 
Hall. 


v. W. C. A. FORMS NEW 
CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


Variety of Subjects Offered 
for Winter 


Opportunities for study in many 
subjects will be offered young women 
of the Boston V. W. C. A. this winter. 
Classes will begin this week. Out- 
standing features t the program in- 
clude: French for beginners and in- 
termediate students, by Pierre A. Bil- 
lard; “Fhe Story Behind the News,” 
by Mrs. C. U. Gilson; dramatics by 
Miss Augusta Roberts; travel study 
by Miss Irene Eldred: booklovers’ 
hour, Miss Eldred; arts and crafts, 
Miss Ruth Waldron; interior decora- 
tion, Vesper George: social customs 
and etiquette, Miss Margaret With- 
ington of Simmons College; “Your 


60 NEW ROOMS 


Somerville Names Archi- 


Leon M. Conwell, Mayor of Som- 
erville, has just commissioned the 
Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, 
architects-of Boston, to draw plans 
for additions to the present High 
School building in Highland Avenue 
to double its capacity, providing rec- 
itation rooms and laboratories to 


Because of the great increase in 
the number of children of high 
school age, the educational authori- 
ties of Somerville project a large 
metropolitan group of high school 
struetures, composed of two spacious 
wings on each side and connected 
to the standing building which — — 
The 


present building houses about 1500 


Mr. Cooper, senior member of the 
is chair- 
man of the Schoolhouse Planning 
Committee of the National Education 
Association, and has supervised the 
research that the committee has un- 
dertaken and has first-hand knowl- 
edge of the demands of schoolhouse 
construction which the future will 


in many 
parts of the United States show that 
in growing communities the school 
population doubles in from seren to 
and that comparatively 
little was done in the way of ex- 
tended schoolhouse construction un- 


In Somerville the authorities state 
been some- 
the erection of 
junior high schools, but the need of | 
a decisive step appealed to Mayor | 
with the result that the 


intensive local study with a v.ew to 


On the crest of Central | 


* 


thet seek to, fit the scholar for his (gq 


former members of 


N 
Future and Your Position,” a course | 


of eight lectures by prominent speak- 
ers; N par teri and ad- 
— Mr. Billard | . gifts, 
e in handicrafts Miss Ruth 
Waldron neediecraft by Mme. 
— 5 and ukulele under the di- 
nag of Otis. Gill. 

A training course for advisers of 
girl reserve club in churches, 
schools and community centers is be- 
ing conducted by Miss Marjorie 
Stickney, director of girl reserves in 
Boston. Speakers tomorrow night 
will be Mrs. Charles Todd Wolfe, 
executive secretary of the Boston 
Y. W. C. A. who will talk on “Asso- 
ciation Histery in Boston” and Dean 
Franklin of Boston University whose 
topic will be “Leaders of the Group.” 

Registration for aul education! 
classes may be made either at 37% 
Beacon Street or 97 Huntington Ave- 
nue. At the latter place will be 
classes. in gymnasium practice for 
beginners, intermediate and ad- 
vanced; msthetic dancing, basket 
ball, indoor tennis and bowling. The 
recreation program offers hours of 
play and social activities each Fri- 
day from 8:15 a. m. to 9:15 p 
The first Friday of each month is 
for both young men and girls. The 
first of the Saturday night dances 
will be held on Nov. 11. W. C. A. 
membership is required of all girls, 
while the men are admitted by card 
only. Mrs. Everett 0. Fiske of the 
board of directors is chairman of 
the education department. 


TELEPHONE PROGRESS 18 TOPIC 


Charles 8. Pierce, vice-presiden™ 


and general counsel of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, will be the chief speaker 
at the “Telephone Night” meeting of 
the Traffic Club of New England to 
be held tomorrow evening in the 
Copley-Plaza at 6:30. Through the 
assistance of special loudspeaker 
equipment, Mr. Pierce will present 
some of the important achievements 
of telephony during its half century 
of of progress. 


* 


ce 


i 
‘i 


; 


Mr. Kennedy, in explaining the 
reason why and social 
workers should be so interested in 
producing a play of this nature, de- 
clared that there are very few plays 
which are suitable for production 
among the class of persons who fre- 
quent these centers. For many years 
social workers have been seeking a 
solution to their problem. The play, 
he pointed out, is intended to show 
how different groups can solve their 
problem by applying the Golden 


Rule. 


First Corps of Cadets Plans 
185th Anniversary Review 


Official Governor’s Guards, Called Nation’s Oldest 
Active Military Organization, to Celebrate 
Charter Granting in Boston | 


The First Corps of Cadets, said te 
be the oldest active military organi- 
zation in the United States, will cele- 
brate the 185th anniversary of the 
granting of its charter tomorrow 
with a review before Governor 
Fuller on Boston Common and a long 
program of events including an ad- 
dress by the Governor at Cadet 


Armory on Columbus Avenue in the 


evening. 
Led b 
don — 


leave their armory at 4:30 p. m. and 


Lieut.-Col. Horace Z. Lan- 


his staff, the Cadets will} 


In * the ¢ * 
ndent 


march around the Common by way. com 


of Colymbus Avenue, Park 
Boylston, Park and Beacon 


a eae sin 
whe pas — 


wilt tern to the. 


ty the ‘way of Charles 
and Columbus Avenue, 


command. 
With the active 


ernor Fuller will address the 


to the field opposite the bail ground, the ner co 


vm be many} 71 
corps who} 


will march with fhe Cadets to the | p 0 


Common and witness the review: . 
with the Governor. These include ¢ 
members of the Veteran. Associations N 


ary 


Hanes Appleton. retired, will lead 
the veterans. John Fielding will lead 


the Cadet band. 

After the Governor's address, 
presentations of non-commissioned 
oficers’ warrants, nine-year medals 
and truphies won by the corps and 
by individuals will be made. A buffet 
supper will be served and the eve- 
ning will be concluded with an en- 
tertainment. 

This also marks the one hundred 
and ninety-eighth year of the Cadets’ 
service as official body guard to the 
Governor, a career which has in- 
cluded many notable events since 
they were first organized in 1728 
under Gov. William Burnet, ap- 
pointed by the King under the second 
charter. In 1741, they received their 
official charter from Gov. William 
Shirley and their commission as 
Governor’s bodyguard. From 1728 
until 1775 they served under seven 
royal and three acting governors. 
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UNDER - THE -EAVES OF > 
GREATER · BOSTON: BUILDINGS ! 


Boston has ite halls of fame in 
liste of illustrious names hewn 
into the stone bencath the eaves 
of public buildings, tributes to 
noble men and women for their 
contributions to the advancement 
of mankind. Accountx of some 
of the achievements of those 
named in these scrolls of honor 
are given in a series of cameo 
sketches presented by The Chria- 
tian Science Monitor from day 
to day. ; aoe 
Dxperimentation in the natural 

sciences brought renown to.the two 
men whose accomplishments are 
sketched today. Their names appear 
on both the Boston Public Library 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


BOYLE, Robert, was a chemist and 
experimental philosopher who at- 
tained prominence in England during 
the seventeenth century. The most 
used of his discoveries in the natural 
sciences of today is the rule, usually 
called Boyle’s Law, that the volunie 
of a quantity of gas varies inversely 


as the pressure upon it, or that the 
a ‘ 


— -~-l 926— — 


57,22 i 
4014.888 


125.103 
$12,262,285 $286,516 $8,912,593 


product of the volume and the pres- 
sure is a constant. 

This fact he developed during the 
course of many years of experi- 
mentation on pneumatics, as well as 
on the atomic theory and general 
chemistry. He was the son of 
Richard, the first Earl of Cork, and 
was born at Lismore, Ireland. in 
1626. He studied in England. and 
— up his abode at Oxford after 

There he became one of the first 
members of the Royal Society He 
declined the presidency of this or- 
ganization and also refused several 
offers of peerages. Boyle was active 
as a layman in furthering religion 
and endowed a series of lectures in 
defense of Christianity. 


HERMHOLTZ, Hermann L. F. von, 
was a German physicist of the nine- 
teenth century who was noted for the 
scope of his knowledge in several 
fields of the natural sciences, in- 
cluding electricity. He became a pro- 
fessor at Koenigsberg in 1849, taught 
later at Bonn, Heidelberg and Berlin, 
in this last position becoming also 
director of the National Institution 
of Technical Physics at Tharlot'en- 
a and directing its researches. 

e was selected as honorary presſ- 
dent of the International Congress of 
Electricians held in Chicago in 1893. 

le also wrote several books on 
opties, acoustics and psychology. 
Others of his researches were in 
the flelds of the electromagnetic 


theory of light and the characteris- 
ties of vortex motion 


War Department in long and "efficient 
service. 
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FINDS VERMONT RURAL 
SCHOOLS PROGRESSING 


MONTPELIER, Vt., Oct. 18 (Spe- 
clal)—Vermont has made more 
progress in rural school improve- 
ment than any other State in the 
Union during the last five years, in 
the opinion of Dr. A. E. Winship of 
Boston, editor of the New England 
Journal of Educatién, expressed at 
the end of a week’s trip through 


the State with Clarence H. Dempsey, « 


Commissioner of Education. 

Commissioner Dempsey met Dr. 
Winship at Brattleboro last week on 
Monday. The Rev. A. W. Hewitt of 
the State Board of Education was 
with them on part of the trip and 
Deputy Commissioners of Education 
Sheldon and Batchelder Went in the 
parts of the State they ‘nave under 
their immediate supervision. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. ‘Winship 
and Mr. Hewitt at Brattleboro, Cas- 
tleton. Burlington, and Newport. 
The normal training schools and 
normal training classes also were 
visited. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. S. Weather Burcau Report 


Boston and =,ieinity: Mostly cloudy 
and somewhat warmer, with occasional! 
rains tonight aud Tuesday; fresh south- 
erly winds. A 

Southern New England: Showers to- 
night and Tuesday; warmer tonight and 
on the coast Tuesday: fresh to strong 
southeast and south winds, ‘ 


Northern New Engiand: Showers to- 
night and Tuesday; warmer tonigh 
cept in eastern Maine; warmer in Maine 
Tuesday ; fresh to strong southeast and 
strong south inds. 


Weather Outlook for the Week: Show- 
ers toward middle of week and again 
toward the end of the week; tempera- 
tures mostly below normal, with oeca- 
sional frosts over north portion and 
near or below normal over south 


portion. 
Official Temperatures 
(3 a. m. ees time, 75th 
Albany ees M 
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High Tides at at oston 
Monday, 8:40 p. m.; Tuesday, 9:1 
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_ will go into all parts of the State to 


x «3 Aelenones wh 


Butler amar — 8 
can candidates for United States Sen- 


ator and Governor, respectively, and 


ton, Democratic candidates for the 
Senate and governorship, have en- 
gagements for speaking practically 
every day between now and election, 
on most days. for several 
speeches, ; . 

Th Republican State Committee to- 
day sent out what is termed the Re- 
publican Industria! Flying Wedge. 
Picked stump speakers compose the 
three units into which this campaign 
feature is divided. These speakers 


tell the people that Massachusetts is 
dependent upon -industrial activities 


to continue and to build up the pros- 


perity of the State. Special plea will 
be made for the support of Senator 
Butler as a proof to the country that 
Massachusetts indorses ‘President 
Coolidge’s «dministration. 


Talking Pictare of President 


“President Coolidge in Action,” a 
talking motion picture of the Chief 
Executive making an address and 
discussing national economy, will ac- 
company the first unit, which is in 
charge of Arthur Corbett and George 
Hibbard. ‘This parfy started for Os- 
terville, Falmouth, and other Cape 
Cod towns, where rallies are to be 
held. 

Charles J. Hodsdon, formerly leg- 
islative agent of the Massachusetts 
branch. American Federation of La- 
bor, has charge of the second speak- 
lug unit on industrial issues in the 
camp This unit devotes today 
4 . w Bedford,. Senator Butler's 
home tm ‘and tomorrow to North 

it will work in 
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Miss Eleanor Perkins, Daughter 
and Mrs. Charles D. Perkins, 


Evening Wrap of Gold Tapestry, Com- 


bined With Coral velvet. 


of Mr. 
In an 


Colored Metal Trimmings. 


Walsh, Mr. Gaston and the other can- 
didates on the state ticket are to 
speak. 

Tomorrow night the Democratic 
campaigners, including the candi- 
dates on the state ticket, are to ad- 
to- dress rallies in Newburyport City 


cester City Hall. 

James H. MacLafferty, formerly 
Representative ih the Congress from 
California, talking last night over 
the radio declared that to support 
practically the Administration of 
President Coolidge the ptople of Mas- 
sachusetts must return Mr. Butler to 
the United States Senate. “If you fail 
to do this,” he said, “you will give to 
the rest of the country the only 
shock it ever had concerning the 


1 redler reet. Mr. 


state pride of Massachusetts.“ 


ele: Likes 1 be 


ee paid a visit to just 
el 5 238 Because she 


rd n the young girl, who looks as 

he 2 * — were in the schoolroom 

ad ot as chief marionette in a 
erous puppet play. 

1 no country but the United States 

sould girls the age of Miss Ederle 

nd her: companions ‘in the week of 


Jappéatances at the State Theater, 
Riggin, Helen Wainwright and 

r sister Helen Ederle, be hustled | | 
. in such fashion, the center of 
gaping crowds, held to a schedule of 


photographing and superficial inter- 


views and other unyouthful activi- | 


ties, with no time for the usual 
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have had to ask. It would hive stuck 
for days in my mind, and I don't like |: 
unahswered questions.” 

The four girls are in. charge of a 
representative of the office of Wil- 
liam Morris, who, for years, has man- 
aged the tours of Sir Harry Lauder,“ 


Boston’s Guest 


* 
‘ened 4 


pressed, 


pastimes of girlhood, no movies, no 
spontaneotis entertainment, no cas- 
“nal. friends, home life, even, which 
they especially love, in temporary | 


_ Complete abeyance. 

He Always the Smile 
i But the girls are philosophical 
about it. Especially Gertrude. If 
she stepped forth from the huddle 
of young womanhood in her motor 
before the gateway of City Hall and 
said something in a husky half-tone 
about being packed in like sardines 
she laughed as sie said it and it was 
evident that her sense of humor is 
unlikely to desert her. 

She is not over talkative. She 
shakes hands strongly and says in 
the modulated voice of the well-man- 
nered girl, “How do you do.” And 
it is possible to wonder at her con- 
tinued and immense good nature in 
the face of what may appropriately 
be called a condition of servitude. 

Her siser Helen travels with Gert- 
rude, a tacit hint that the Ederle 
family is unwilling yet, in the face of 
its unheard of rise to significance, 
to consider it suitable at all that its 
famous daughter should go forth on 
such public expeditions unbacked by 
some secure symbol of the family 


standard of dignity and good taste. 


Helen keeps in the background, a 
slim girl with nice features and 
splendid eyes, who says, if she is 
“We hardly know from one 


‘week to another where we'll be. 


They want us to go to California. 


We don’t want to. We like it at 


home.” 


No Unanswered Questions 

Alleen Riggin and Helen Wain- 
wright, friends of Gertrude’s long be- 
fore She made her spectacular victory 
of the English Channel, they being 
no ineonsiderable performers them- 
selves in the water, are nevertheless 
generously pleased that she has first 
place im the public view 

In the inevitable confusion of wait- 
ng in the Mayor's chamber for some- 


| 


© Underwood & Underwood 
GERTRUDE EDERLE 


From his mien it is to be assumed 
that all the problems attending the 
tour are external and that the girls 
of themselves are mild as kittens. 

Finally the choices of position 
were shifted, for photographing, to 
City Hall steps, Mayor Nichols had 
talked with the girls ugstairs in his 
offices, and must especially have: 
been touched by the great accom- 
plishment o fthis reserved young girl, 
who merely smiled and looked a ittle 
embarrassed as he said what any 
man would say to compliment her 
pluck and courage, 

As they lined up to be photo- 
graphed on the steps the conversa- 
tion was mostly purely synthetic. 
Gertrude’s eyes swept the neighbor- 
heod, picked a small chiid from the 
crowd, waggled two fingers in a sort 
of greeting at it, caught its eyes; ex- 
changed meaning grins and then 
dutifally returned to the shaking 
hands with the Mayor at the impera- 
tive demands of news. photographers. 
“So this is Boston,” said Gertrude, 
and laughed, and Mayor Nichols said, 
“So this is Boston,” and the two 
laughed a little together, united for 
the moment in the common banality 
of “especially posed” pictures. 

Gertrude is not going to swim any 
more long distances, she thinks. She 
looks the part, a young woman 
who did what she set herself to do 
and who now, because she was 
brought up to mind, is meeting obedi- 
ently the desires of 4 host of people 
to whom der al achieve- 
ment was byt the beginning of 
things. 


zungen MOTOR CUTS PRICES 


The Hudson Motor Car Company has 
osed models 


coac 
coach to 


Hall, Ipswich Town Hall and Glou- 


Miss Marjorie Fuller, Daugh:er of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Holten Fuller of Cam- 
bridge, in a Hickson Creation After 
Goupy. Gold Dinner Frock With Multi. 


Miss 
bara 
tumes. 


Society 


Fete and Fashion Show 
Help Work of Christopher Shop 


6 
Italian Patio at Hotel Somerset Forms Attrtctive Set- 
ting for Five-Day Event—Folk Dances and 
Jubilees Among Program’s Offerings 


Amid a setting of Italian. festival 
gayety a fashion show with this 
year’s debutantes appearing as man- 
ikins opened this afternoon the 
five-day fete which is being given 
at the Hotel Somerset in aid of the 
work carried on by the Christopher 
Shop at 355 Boylston Street. 

Terrace and sidewalks adjoining 
the hotel have been ,turned into an 
Italian patio made gay with decora- 
tions such as one sees in Italy on a 
| flesta day, while’ inside the hotel, 
opening hospitably on to the terrace, 
the same scheme of decorations is 
carried out and a _ varied program 
was given. | 

The patio is entered through an 
equally gay and attractive archway 
which closes the street to the gen- 
eral passer-by. Evergreens, bright 
colored streamers and painted in- 
seriptions invite everybody to enter 
and have a good time. 

Entertainment Is Varied 

The fashion show, given for the 
first time this ‘afternoon, and to be 
repeated tomorrow and Thursday 
evenings and every afternoon, pre- 
sents the last. word on, what is con- 
sidered correct for a woman to wear 
on every occasion. 

The affair is under the direction of 
Miss Emma Dickerman, Miss Barbara 
Horton and Miss Mary Louise Butter- 
field. Preceding the show was a 
tarantella danced by Miss Nancy 
Morison, Miss Helen Seymour, Miss 
Agnes Murchie, Miss Hulga Gray, 
Miss Adele Kirkbride and Miss Sally 
Parker, and a Russian folk dance 
given by, Miss Morison and Miss 
Gray. 5 

Tuesday evening's entertainment 
will include a Negro jubilee and 


plantation songs and spirituals by 
the Vesper Quartette. Miss Benigna 
[Capona, soprano, is to sing several 
selections and there will be dances 
by Miss Frances MacDonald and 
Miss Gertrude Westling. A special 
Valencia number, under the direction 
of Mrs. Roberta Richmond, also will 


Booths’ Attractive Displays 


Visitors to the féte find much to 
attract them at the gay-looking 
booths, choice glass direct from the 
importer’s, beautiful handwork, pot- 
tery, Italian macaroni, apples straight 
from New England’s orchards, 
grapes from her vineyards, squash, 
pumpkins, turnips, and other de- 
lectables guaranteed to add to the 
enjoyment of any feast whether 
given in the Italian or the old New 
England manner, 

In and out among the crowd moves 
the Two-faced Lady” with her many- 
tiered dress—quite the latest note in 
fashions, and voluminous pockets 
from which you may “grab” when 
you will. 

The entire program of the féte is 
under the direction of Mrs. Robert 
S. Hoffman of Weymouth. The execu- 
tive committee includes Mrs. Horace 
Morison, Mrs. Joel Goldthwait. Mrs. 
Thomas Motley Jr., Mrs. Wilbur S. 
Grant, Mrs. George S. Parker, Mrs. 
George E. Clemont, Mrs. Ralph H. 
Doane, Mrs. Ernst M. Parsons, Mrs. 
George E. Warren, Mrs. Wallace 
Goodrich, Mrs. William F. Warden, 
Miss E. de W. Jackson, Miss Bar- 
bara Horton, Miss Katharine varrar, 
Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham. Mrs. A. 
W. Bliss, Mrs. Davenport Brown, 
Mrs. Edward Harold Crosby, Mrs. 
Nathaniel F. Emmons, Mrs. J. Pen- 
niugton Gardner. Mrs. Edwin Ginn, 
Mrs. Robert S. Hoffman, Mrs. Alfred 
Juiian Rowan, Mrs. Herbert L. Tink- 
ham, Mrs. Mathew P. Whitall,: Miss 
Sally Parker, Miss Betty Wheeler. 
Miss Nancy Morison, Mis* Emma 
Dickerman, Miss Mary Louise But- 
terfield, Mrs. Philip Brown, Mrs 
Margot Jeffries, Dr. and Mrs. Loring 
T. Swaim, Dr. and Mrs. Harry C. 
Low, Chester I. Campbell and the 


Rev. George P. O’Conor. 


Note evident at the fete but di- 


‘the country, bringing back 


rectly benefiting from it are mén and 
women throughout New England who 
for one reason or another seem un- 
able to earn a livelihood through the 
usual channels and are uncared for 
by any other organization. 

Through the Christopher Shop 


ey are taught how to make various 


articles suited to their abilities and 
these are placed on sale thr hout 
their 
makers. the prices for which they 


Sell. 


The selling value of much of the 
product is low, and in some instances 
nothing at all, but the fact that he is 
doing something has such a bene- 
ficial effect upon the worker that 
1 is carried along with the 
res 


}POLES PAY TRIBUTE 
TO KOSCIUSZKO 


Public Garden Monument Be- 
ing Considered 


Polish residents of Greater Bos- 
ton, fully 1000, gathered from dif- 
ferent parts of the city, celebrated 
today with parade and patriotic ex- 


ercises the one hundredth and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the enlistment 
of Thaddeus Kosciuszko’ of Warsaw 
in the American Revolutionary 
forces under Washington. 

Commemorating the occasion, an 
automobile parade, bedecked with 
flags of both countries emphasizing 
the seal of continued harmony which 
marked the relations of the nations 
these many years, wended its way 
throughout the Polish sections of 
Boston this afternoon. Tonight a 
similar parade will be held in Cam- 
bridge, terminating in the Public 
Garden, Boston, where further ex- 
ercisés will be conducted. 

As an enduring testimonial to Mr. 
Kosciuszko, the Polish residents of 
the- city are planning to erect a 
monument to his honor in the Public 
Garden. A ‘campaign to make this 
gift possible is being conducted this 
week, a site in the Garden having 
already been set aside by city offi- 
cials 


CAPT. CARMINE TAKES 
COAST GUARD CHARGE 


Capt. George C. Carmine of the 
United States coast guard assumed 
command of the eastern division of 
the coast guard with offices in the 
Customs House in Boston today, suc- 


ceeding Capt. Preston H. Uberroth, 
retired. He has been for two years 
in command of the ccast guard in 
the New York district, previous to 
Which he was in charge of Pacific 
coast ports. Following the war, Cap- 
tain Carmine was stationed at Bos- 
ton but was transferred in Novem- 
ber, 1922, to the Pacific coast. 

Captain Carmine highly praised 
the efficiency of the service in this 
district. While in command at New 
York he directed several successful 
campaigns against rum-runners off 
the New Jersey and Long Island 
coasts. 


INCREASED CANAL SERVICE 


Increased steamship service’ be- 
tween Boston and the Pacific coast 
of the United States, via the Panama 
Canal, is offered by the American 
Hawaiian Steamship Company in a 
schedule distributed today, which 
calls for sailings from Boston every 
four days, beginning with departure 
from Commonwealth Pier, South 
Boston, Nov. 2, of the steamer 
Dakotan. These vessels touch at Los 


Angeles, San Francisco and Oakland. 


A 
Katharine Farrar and Miss 
Horton in the Grab Gag Coe- 


Bar- 


Miss aid pen ele Ge Mr. and 
Mrs. ep Hale of Dediam, Wearing 
Lanvin Model of Old Glue Veivet, Scal- 


lope in Pink Taffeta, Relleyed With 
enten of French Flowers. 
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Calif., and, in addition, ere 
vessels touch at Portland, Ore., un 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. This ne 
schedule’ gives the most — 4 
steamship service in the Boston d 
tercoastal trade. ' 


NEW LAKE IN MAINE 
TWELVE MILES LONG 
SOON TO BE FORMED 


Work on Gulf Island Dam 
Project Near Lewiston and 


Auburn Well Under Way 


AUBURN, Me., Oct. 18 (Special) 
Work which. will result in a new 
Maine lake 12 miles long and 1% 
miles wide is under way. The proj- 
ect, almost within the bounds of 
Lewiston and Auburn, is where 
home folk can see it in the making, 
a rather unusual situation in under- 
takings of this character. ‘ ie 

e new lake, which the Gulf 
Island dam will create, will flow 
over an area of thousands of acres 
of land. Part of this will be fertile 
fields, the rest woodland. Several 
million feet of lumber and a hundred 
or more thousand cords of wood 
have been taken off this area as a 
preliminary to building the dam. 

Rough estimates place the ca: 
pacity of this dam at 3,000,000,000 
cubic feet. Again, roughly spéqking, 
that is a supply sufficient to meet 
the power demands of the industries 
of Lewiston for 7% days, as it re- 
quirés an average of 400,000,000 
cubic feet of water 275 run them a 


day. 


The earth, for the entire width of | 


the lake, outside the original of | 
the river, and for the full len ot 
the lake, must be saturated with 
water down to bed rock. Then the 
water which comes into the lake will | 
begin to lift the level and fill the | 


lake. 


An idea of how much water is re- } 


quired to so. saturate the ground is 
to be had from the fact that recently 
water was being run into a new lake 
area at the rate of 8,000,000 cubic 
feet an hour, while for the purpose 
of local industries about 2,500,000 
cubic feet were being drawn out, 
leaving a surplus of 4,500,000 cubic 


feet inside the lake area, yet it was 


impossible to raise the surface of the 
lake an-inch. This extra water was 
soaking into the ground. 


DISTRICTS AFFIRMED 
IN SUFFOLK COUNTY 


Petition Protesting New Lines 
Is Dismissed 


The new apportionment of repre- 


sentatives in the Suffolk County was 


held valid by Judge Henry K. 
Braley of the supreme judicial court 
today when he ordered the petition 
of Harold A, J. Oppenheim against 
the redistricting board to be dis- 
missed. This ruling precludes any 
possibility of a situation in Suffolk 
County such s was created in Essex 
County when Supreme Court. re- 
cently vallidated the ‘redistricting 
lines for that:county. 

Mr. Oppenheim contested the Suf- 
folk County apportionment on the 
grounds of alleged ineguahties of 
representations affecting especially 
his district in Brighten. The: motion 
to dismiss was presented in a hearing 
Saturday by J. Weston Allen, counsel 
for Francis X. and the 
other members of the Suffolk JVunty 
redistricting board. 


MASONIC OFFICERS TO MEET 

Masters and wardens of the Fourth 
Masonic District of Massachusetts 
are planning their annual ladies 
night, to be held Nov: 12 at the 
Masonic Apartments, Upham’s* Cor- 
ner. This is one of the largest dis- 


triets in the State, taking in 15 


Masonic lodges in Dorchester, Rox- 

bury, Jamaica Plain, South Boston 
and Milton. Ralph Lowe Jr., presi- 
dent of the association, is Past Mas- 
ter of Rabboni Lodge and Past High 
Priest of Dorchester Royal Arch 


Chapter. 


DEMOCRACY IN 
INDIA ADVANCES 
Sir Frederick Whyte Says 


Obstacles Are Many But 
Outlook Is Promising 


Democracy in India, considering 
the comparative novelty of British 
institutions and the progress. made 
by Indians in adapting themselves to 
the political: policies of England, is 
fairly promising, declared Sir Fred- 
erick Whyte, in hit suite at the Hotel 
Touraine today to a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor. 
Sir Frederick, who is in, Boston to 
deliver a series of six lectures, his 
first tonight in Huntington Hall, un- 
der the auspices of the Lowell Insti- 
tute, was the first president of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Obstacles still remain to be over- 
come im democracizing 1 | Str 
Frederick said, of which the two most 
serious drawbacks are: One, the es- 


Discusses India 
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sentially undemocratic form, ot 2 
dian society 1 

orthodox 5 cowards: con | 
ceptions o eens secondly; 
that India is not 2 4 
therefore, there is no 5 for 
homogeneity ot success in this as yet 
practically nem work of political re- 
form. 

Progressing Fairly Well 
“While the omens are not alto- 
gether unfavorable from my experi- on 
ence with democracy in India,” Sir 


~ 


optimiam to say that conditions are ; 


favorable on the whole. Of course, 
there are difficulties, bat we are pro- 
gressin 


Sir erick paused to point out the 
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fairly well.” At this pon!“ 
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newness of politics in India, and that berg, 


it has only been during the lasc gen- 


eration that there has been any 
thought given to fiolitics like that in 
England and America, and also that 
the Indian National Congress is only 
42 s old. 

e is little political tradition 
and things which are the very 
essence to Americans and English- 


of the historical inexperience,” he 
continued. “While Indians come out 
openly in declaring themselves for a | 
parliamentary self-government Uke 
Great Britain as their, idea of ex- 
pressing democracy, they will not 
admit in public that they are dowhbt- 


ful whether this will answer the pur- 


pose. They readily admit privately’ 
‘that they are uncertain, but ‘seek to 
‘bide the admission of their uncer- 
tainty which would justify the old 
school of English critics. 

Sir Frederick predicted that. ten 
years hence Great Britain may “sail 
away on à totally new technique” 
resembling more closely Washington 
than Westminster, or that some new 


and unforeseen plan may present it- 
self to solve India’s problem. He 


painted the Indian’s mind so far as 
its political compartment goes as a 
vacuum both in theories and prac- 
Indians, he said have never 
stopped to test the validity of a par- 
ticular plan. 
Polities Im India 

After receiving his degree at the 
University of Edinburgh, Sir Fred- 
erick entered Parliament in 1919 as 
a Liberal. He continued in the 
House of Commons for nine years, 
served in the Royal Naval Volun- 
teers. Reserve during the World 
War, and in 1921 went to India, 
where he organized, the first legis- 
lative assembly. He. was succeeded 
in August, 1925, by Vitalbhai J. 
Patel, a native lawyer from Bombay. 


In conclusion; Sir Frederick told 


of the shifting kaleidéscope of party 


| organization in India and gaid that 


there have been three substantial 


changes in the last five years. There 


is nothing there which corresponds 
to. Democratic or Republican parties 
in the United States and nothing 
“which. particularly resembles Great 
the Britain. Of course, there is a Right 
1g Left wing, one leaning towards 
rogressive and the other 

the conservative, 
he whole situation 5 fn India re- 
solves itself not — economic or 
| relopment, but 
Conati- 


speed ; 
tution,” Sir Frederick said. “The one 
national movement represents 
demand, namely, to gain control 
‘of the political power as quickly as 


Frederick stated, “it. would be gross 


— by the Swaraj. 


EXCHANGE OF TRADE METHODS 
MARKS NEW ‘BUSINESS TREND 


(Continued from Page 1) .. 


but when science found a place there, 
a new kind of progress started-—a 


compound progress, every step of}: 
which showed up still greater pos: th 


sibilities on ahead. 
Confidence in eine 


“A century ot experience in bet-⸗-- 


tering our methods of production has 


been too short to bring us to the end ; e 
of opportunity. A century of growth} 


of scientific spirit in our selling, 


financing and merchandising is stilt} 
less likely to discover limits * our * 


ingenuities. 
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would be the lesser savings we 


made. have woven ſuto our suing eee 


prectio‘s ‘and forgotten. For waste 


men in politics are lacking because 


versities | 

given by the Kosciuszko Foundation. 
Five men and three women are at 
present at Vassar, Columbia, the 
School of Mining at the University 
of Pittsburgh. and Wellesley. 

Miss Belinska is on 9 ‘to Ro 
come a lawyer. She graduated 


tue law school of the University ge 


Lemberg and has been a clerk m a 
law office. At Wellesley she is ma- 


joring in Frnch. 
This Week 
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Prices 


Misses and Small Women 
Fourth Floor) 


11 Wool Dusihes.. oe aoe 
25 Wool Dresses... . 8.95 
18 Wool Dresses. . . 10.95 


Most of the 5.95: dresses 
are of flannel with short 
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to 25.00. 


Most of the 8.95 dresses 
are two-piece jerseys that 
were 16.50 — light colors. 


Others in flannel, etc. 


18 Silk Dresses. . . 8.95 
Licht and dark n 


35 Silk . „10.95 
Light and dark colors. 


15 Silk Dresses. 49.75 
5 a Were h 


‘GIRLS’. DEPT., 2nd Flosr | 
35 Wool Dresses, 


Lelie: ‘and short sleeves, 4 

sines 8 to 16 yrs. Were 

10.00 to 19.75. . 8.98 5 
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IS OF PEACE IN MEXICO 


4 bet 1 viewpoint of Obregon-Calles 
Regime in Controversy With United States Over 
Operation of Agrariaa Reforms 


By ALVA W. TAYLOR 


During the prolonged discussion 
between the United States State De- 
- partment and the 
Mexico over the settlement of prop- 
rty rights as involved especially in 
land and ofl, Alberto J. Pani, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, defended the 
Mexican viewpoint by saying that 
President Obregon had succeeded in 
putting the country at peace and end- 
ing the revolution, “more through 
the effect of the application of the 
agrarian -laws ‘than by military 
force.” 

He asked that the United States 
Government consider the human 
rather than the mere legal and 
property aspects of the case. He 
declared that if the American Gov- 
ernment would take into account the 
two facts, that Mexico had had a 
revolution, and that that revolution 
was over the eminently human prob- 
lem of getting land out of which the 
people could earn their bread and 
butter, it would “never justify the 
systematic resistance, worthy of a 
better cause, which the Government 
of the United States has bec. op- 
posirg to the currents of sympathy 
created and developed under the pro- 
tection of the g00d | ill of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico.” 

Charles W. Hackett, professor in re 
the University of Texas, an expert 
on Mexican matters, thinks that it 
was on this basis that Sefior Pani 
won the case for the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and converted the Ameri- 
can State Department to a more 


sympathetic consideration than that: 


of mere property rights, legally con- 


* gidered, 
Madero and Carranza 


Both Francisco Madero and Venus- 
tiano Carranza were large landhold- 
ers. President Madero was thinking 
rather of political rights than of eco- 
nomic justice for the millions of 
peons, but these peons cared very 
much less for political rights than 
for economic justice, and they forced 
his hand in the matter. However, his 
lack of interest and dilatoriness in 
starting any real redistribution of 
the land which Porfiro Diaz had con- 
centrated into less than 1000 great 
estates, resulted in the uprisings led 
by General Carranza in the north 
and General Zapata in the south. 


When General Carranza came into 
power in 1915, he issued a decree on 
the division of the land to the peo- 
ple, declaring it was designed to re- 
Heve the “state of misery, abjection 
and actual slavery in which this 
enormous multitude of laborers has 
lived and still continues to live,” and 
asserted that its design was “merely 
to give the land, which it lacks to- 
day, to the miserable population, in 
order that it may fully develop its 
right to life and liberate itself from 
the economic servitude into which it 
is reduced.” 

This decree provides for nullifica- 
tion of all illegal dealings and for 
the restoration of such communal 
lands alienated under the Diaz ad- 
ministration, as were necessary to 
the people of the villages, with pro- 
vision for the expropriation and gift 
of land to such communities as had 
no legal claims. 

This decree not only gave Presi- 
dent Carranza popular support 
throughout most of the Republic, but 
became also the foundation for pro- 
visions made in the famous Article 
27 of the Constitution of 1917 cover- 
ing the agrarian question. The pro- 
visions of that article do not differ 
materially from those of the Car- 
ranza decree so far as agricultural 
lands are concerned. Modifications 
made since then relate more to the 
manner and machinery of effecting 
the distribution than to the intention 
to make such distribution. 


20,000,000 Acres Go to People 

Up to date, more than 20,000,000 
acres have been appropriated to the 
agricultural communities, under the 
provision for the division of large 
estates, and it is being distributed 
in small homesteads, rather than in 
the ancient communal ejidos or 
‘communal holdings of the old In- 
dian days. - 

From the very first, the hesitation 
of the United States Government to 
recognize that of President Obregon 
was based upon differences of view- 
point over the land and other prop- 
erty questions, for American pro- 
prietors were concerned in this re- 
distribution of farms to the people. 


The American Government demanded 


that strict legality be observed, that 
all land expropriated should be paid 
for in cash at its actual face value, 
and that the deliberations usually 
indulged in when legal machinery is 
set in motion should be punctiliously 
served. It failed to take into ac- 
ount the fact of revolution and the 
‘ate of mind among the masses who 
ir hundreds of years had been de- 
»rived of that which they never 
ceased to regard as their own lands. 
On the other side, the Mexican 
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Government was compelled to con- 
sider this state of mind, and te 
either proceed in the most — 2 
tious way possible to satisfy the de- 
mands of the freemen in their new- 
found liberty or face agrarian up- 

risings all over the ) country, In . 
w „It, was not “so much by mili- 
tary force as by strict application 
of agrarian laws that the country 
was put at peace,” and the Mexican 


Government said officially in its cor - 


respondence with W that, 
“facing such a dilemma the adopted 
solution was the most humanitar- 
ian and economic one in spite of 
the inevitable damage to individual, 
national and foreign agricultural in- 
terests.” 


Property Guarantee Asked 


Charles E. Hughes, American Sec- |’ 
retary of State, in June, 1921, laid iti 


down that the question of the rec- 
ognition of the Obregon Government 


was a “subordinate one” to that of 
Mexico guaranteeing the rights of 
property which had been held in 
good title before the Constitution of 
1917 with its land distribution pro- 
visions was enacted. President Obre- 
gon replied that “the acceptance and 
signi of a convention to obtain 
Bsr these terms) would 
— equal to placing in doubt the 
rights Mexico bas to all the privi- 
leges international — establishes.” 

He declared that the Government 
of Mexico was just as eager to guar- 
antee the rights of Americans, and 
all other foreigners, as it was that 
of Mexican citizens, but that it could 
not be humiliated, it must act “with- 
out prejudice to its national dignity 
and sovereignty,” and be able: “to 
formulate and sign such treaties as 
it may deem necessary for the ut- 
most harmony in the restored diplo- 
matic relations between the two 
governments.” 

In other words, he demanded that 
American property holders in Mexico 
be satisfied with exactly the same 
provisions and accept the same emer- 
gency difficulties that Mexican citi- 
zens were compelled to accept under 
the situation; and that the Mexican 
Government be given the privilege 
of evolving out of the chaos of revo- 
lution a form of law and order that 
would treat with equality all prop- 
erty owners without respect to na- 
tionality. 

Mixed Claims Board Established 


The Mexican Government granted 
that the American desire t6 have 
property rights guaranteed was 
“well intended” and offered, on the 
basis that Mexico should act as a 
sovereign nation, not under com- 
pulsion to any demands from another 
power that violated or failed to 


recognize their sovereign right as a 


constitutional government, that it 
would submit all claims to a mixed 
commission, and that it would enact 
such laws as were demanded, first 
by the Constitution, and second by 
the justice and equity of the cases 
under question if the Government of. 
the United States would recognize 
it as a constitutional sovereign na- 
tion and submit the cases to such 
commission in equity proceedings. 

This the American Government at 
last agreed to do, with the result 
that all titles valid before the enact- 
ment of the Constitution of 1917, 
on May 1 of that year, were to be 
guaranteed against any retroactive 
laws. 

But this did not end the contro- 
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Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
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versy. The American Goterninent 
immediately objected to. 238 
tion on the 5 ot the 

the eit N for 


was fair to take the 


lands at the valuation placed upon 


them by the owners themselves when 
they dealt with the Government in 
the matter of taxation, and offered 
hoth to accept bonds for payment of 
all governmer à bills and to seek 
a loan for indemnification in cash 
“when Americans were concerned. 
Finally the United States yielded 
a point and accepted the Mexican 
contention that ir view of “revolu- 
tion and consequent disturbances” 
the Mexican Government could pro- 
‘ceed with exprorriations providing 
only that when lan¢ was taken for 
such distribution to peons, it should 
“not constitute a precedent for 
Mexico, enticing her to expropriate 
any other kind of property for any 
purpose except upon indemnifica- 
tion for the just value thereof at the 
— of taking having been made in 
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Coldwater, Mich. 

Special Correspondence 
N ELDERLY man, quite shab- 
bily dressed, walked into a café 
and motioning to one of the 
waitresses, made some request and 
slipped a coin into her hand. He 
then took a seat in a back corner: 
of the room. The waitress left the 
room and soon returning served the 

old man with a warm drink. 

Two ladies, noticing the incident, 
called the waitress and inquired 
about her patron. On being told that 
the coin he gave her was all the 
money he had, they ordered for him 
a choice steak“@inner, the duplicate 
of theirs. 

The look of surprise mingled with 
gratitude on the man’s face and the 
relish with which he ate.the meal 
were abundant reward for the women 
who were privileged to serve as a 
channel for supply. 

A children, but who lived a very 

lonely life; was walking along 
with the children of her Sunday 
school as they marched into church. 

Her own little class had passed 
and the next older children were 
passing her, when a little girl whom 
she knew very slightly suddenly 
l.vked up into her face and said, in 
s clear little voice: I love you.” 

It transformed the whole day for 
the lonely woman, and left a glo 
that will endure—the memory of a 


loving little nature that had largess 
to give to a very stranger! 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
Spécial Correspondence 
LADY who was very fond of 


CELTIC LANDS 188 PASSENGERS 


One hundred and thirty-eight pas- 
sengers debarked from the White 
Star Line’s steamship Celtic which 
arrived in Boston last evening from 
Queenstown and Liverpool. Due to 
strong head winds, the vessel did 
not arrive until after dark. The 
Celtic cleared for New York later 
in the night to land 361 additional 
passengers. e Celtic is soon to 
be withdrawn from the service, it 
was said, to be transformed into 
the cabin type of passenger ship. 
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| Louisiana by way of Harlem. It is 


M usic in Boston 


Pro Arte n 5 


viola, and M. R. Maas, cello, plaxed 
for the first time in Boston last 
night in the lecture hall of the Pub- 
lic Library, under the auspices of 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun- 
dation, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington. The prog was made up 
of Beethoven's Quartet in A minor, 
op. 132, Gruenberg’s “Four Indfs- 
cretions for String Quartet,“ Huy- 
brechts’ Quatet ee and the 
Debussy Quartet. 

The Belgians established : at once 
their right to a place among cham- 
ber ensembles of the first rank. 
Their distinguishing quality is vigor. 
This vigor expresses itself notice- 
ably in their attack, and is so pro- 
nounced here that it results at times 
in moments of uncertain intonation. 
Tone, also, sometimes suffers from 
the same cause. But broadly speak - 
ing, the musical and executive equip- 
ment of these players, and above all, 
their mutuality of ensemble, are su- 
perior. 

The program wes not so long to 
listen to as to look at. It occupied 
two hours, but these passed quickly 
by virtue of variety in the'selections 
and of excellence in the performance. 
The two central items were novelties. 
But it may be said that Beethoven 
and Debussy did not suffer from the 
interposition of Messrs. Gruenberg 
and Huybrechts. Mr. Gruenberg is 
an American of Russien origin. His 
music fairly bears out its clever title. 
The four pieces are lively, enter- 
taining whim-whams whose chief 
importance perhaps is that they 
mark one of the early invasions of 


material apparently 
bottomlands of 


musical 
fromthe 


The 
came 


not impressive. The treatment is 
adept end amusing, particularly in 
its. “surprise endings” Indeed, this 
work bears much the same relation 
to music that the stories of O. Henry 
bear to literature. 

Hardly as much can be said of Mr. 
Huybrechts’ “Poéme,” which.won the 
1926 Ojai Prize and was first per- 
formed at the Ojai Valley Festival 
in California last April. It is full of 
very disagreeable sounds, expressed 
with considerable fury, but its sig- 
nificance was not apparent on a first 
hearing. This means not sp much 
that it was difficult as that it was 
too easy ta understand. There is no 
objection to dissonance or te musi- 
cal vehemence, when there ts reason 
for their use, when they’ conVey 
something. But a composer cannot 
expect the public of today to be. 
moved to. admiration by musical 
clichés. Nor can the distinction of 
having won a prize conceal banality 
in a cémposition. | 

The high points of the evening 
were Debussy’s Quartet and the slow 
movement of the Beethoven. It is 
well to hear Beethoven's later quar- 
tets now; they will probably be less 
appealing next April. Indeed, three 
movements of the fifteenth were not 
entirely satisfying last night, in the 
rather violent interpretation given 
them by the Belgians. Yet the Can- 
zona came from these players in a 
manner to stir and still the most 
unresponsive. And the Debussy re- 
}ceived a rarely lucent expression. 
The moment when the Andantino 
faded into silence will linger in 
memory. L. A. 8. 


George Liebling 
George Liebling, pianist, gave a 
recital at Jordan Hall Saturday after- 
noon. His audience was of good size 
and appreciative in its applause. But 
Mr. Liebling’s program proved not 
too ,happily chosen. Scliumann’s C 
major Fantasia opened the concert. 
Much of its extensive length is quite 
dull, lacking the colorfulness of 
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the jazz mood into chamber music.|G 


| RA SaaS These 
arid stretches Mr. 


reading of the work was frag- 


‘mentary, without sufficient grasp of 


the music as a whole. 

Music by Chopin drew from him 
far more attractive interpretations. 
When he turned to the delicate sec- 
tions of the F sharp major Barca- 


musical texture of gossamer light- 
ness. .Purling threads of melody in- 
termingled, and skilled, accurate 
pedalling enhanced tonal values. 
One can hardly approve the orna- 
mentations which Mr. Liebling has 
added to Chopin's A flat Impromptu. 
To music so decorative in the origi- 
nal, the superimposed arabesques 
add little in effectiveness and noth- 
ing in musica] value. Yet it is only 
just to record that Mr. Liebling 
played them lightly and briskly and 
with smoothness. 

Mr. Liebling completed his pro- 
gram with three works by Liszt, and 
a group of his own compositions, 
which included “Ode to Spring.” a 
Study in Octaves, an Impromptu, a 
Toccata, and “Lucifer’s Song.” The 
impressions his recital left were un- 
even. Some of his playing was mas- 
terly and interesting. The remainder 
was heavy and ponderous, even dull. 
With another program, the balance 
might easily have resulted more 
favorably. 


“Butterfly” and “Trovatore” 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany presented Puccini's “Madama 
Butterfly“ Saturday afternoon at the 
Boston Opera House. The cast: 


Madama Butterfly Haru Onuki 
Suzuki Bernice Schalker 
Dimitri Onofrei 
Philine Falco 
Giuseppe Interrante 
ancesco Curci 


Conductor, Carlo Peroni 

From the first measures of the 
prelude Mr. Peroni established a 
mood of restraint and of musical 
beauty. The orchestra, which has 
such a large part in this opera, gave 
him a splendid response. It was 
pliant and expressive under his di- 
rection. Color and rhythm and the 
smocth blending of concurrent melo- 
dic lines were achieved. In the at- 
tenuated tableaus of the second and 
third acts the instrumental back- 
ground became particularly effec- 
tive. Familiar though this music be, 
one may well add one more tribute 
to its impressive beauty, fresh after 
many hearings. 

The atmosphere of brooding and 
restraint set by the orchestra was 
maintained by the singers, while the 
chorus conducted itself with a sure- 
ness not always observed in the pro- 
ductions of this company. The rela- 
tively small size of the required 
group made for easier disposition of 
the members on the stage, doing 
away with the crowding which oc- 
casionally occurs. 

Of the principals, Mme. Onuki, the 
Butterfly of the afternoon, was out- 


| standing. She brings to her part the 


finish which so often characterizes 
the work of those who do one thing. 
but do the one well. No one can look 
for equal perfection from singers 
who are called on to perform three 
or four different röles each week. 
With Mme. Onuki, each bit of stage 
busines ig integrat to the part. She 
movés with. ease and ‘assurance 
through the complexities of Cho Cho 
San’s share of the opera. Her voice 
has a penetrating quality, sometimes 
even an edge of sharpness. But it is 
clear toned, of good volume, and 
flexible. Best of all, her acting is 
proportioned, and she knows how 
to build for climactic effect. 

In contrast with Butterfly, the 
work of the remaining principals was 
perceptibly dimmed. Mr. Onofret’s, 
Pinkerton and Mr. Interrante's 
Sharpless betrayed a mannered and 
sometimes stiff interpretation. Miss | 
Schalker’s Suguki, however, pro- 
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‘enjoys a definite popularity that its 


Radiola, Stromberg-Carlson. 
Atwater Kent, Freshman 


RADIOS 
Delivered without first payment 


THe RADIO Mart, Inc. 
112 N. Liberty St. BALTIMORE 


We carry an extensive line of Silks, 
Woolens, Velvets and Fur 
Trimmings 


New York SILK STORES 


112 W. Lexington Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Maurice Wyman 


Fine Footwear 
and Hosiery 
Men—W omea—Children 
19 W. Lexington &t. 
111 E. Baltimore 8t. 
BALTIMORE 


THE REFECTORY 


Calbert Building, 101 East Fayette St. 


BALTIMORE 


Luncheon 11 +38 to 2:30 Dinner 6 to 7 
Except Sundays 


Bring your family. 
Tell your 8. 


Attractive surroundings Moderate prices 


The 
James R. Armiger 
Company 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
310 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Select a Refined 
GIFT 


From 
Schwarzschild’s 
Silverware—J ewelry 
Novelties 


2nd at Broad St. RICH MOND, VA. 


Diamoné and Platinum Pieces 
a Specialty 


W. W. Lanahan & Co. 


‘Investment Securities 


MEMBERS — 


New Lon Srocx ExcHaNce 
Battrmore Srock EXxcHANCE 


Calvert Building - 


Baltimore, Md. 


— 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO. 
Interior Decorating 


Paper Hanging 
and Peinltne 


1908 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Shi Mer brothers 


E N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


GO 
WRAPS 
UNDIES 


TAILLEURS 
FURS 
HOSIERY 


The Store of Satisfaction 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Howard and Lexington Streets 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


— 


| ASSUCIATED with many of 

Baltimore’s manufacturers and 
merchants in the successful con- 
duct of their business. 


4% on Savings 
NATIONAL 


presented some rath 

vertissements. ' 
In the evening, the opera was 

Verdi's “Il Trovatore.” The cast: 


Conductor, Carlo Peroni. 
Decidedly it is far more interest- 
ing to hear than to see this old favor- 
ite of operagoers. So many scenes 


are set with stiff choruses that there 


is little action on the stage. But so 
much of the music of this opera still 


inclusion in any company’s repertory 
is well-nigh imperative. 

Miss Jacobo made a very dramatic 
Leonora, singing with much expres- 
siveness in the tense scenes of the 
drama. Her voice was resonant and 
vibrant, and she imbued the role 
with dignity and power. In contrast 
was Miss de Mette as the Gypsy, 
Asucena. The surging angers of 
Azucena were well depicted through 
glowering looks and other visible 
signs. But Miss de Mette is too much 
the artist to warp her tones in such 
endeavor. 

The remainder of the cast proved 
neither spontaneous nor particularly 
apt in their interpretations. An arti- 
ficial concoctlon- much of the acting 
the opera called forth on Saturday 
evening was itself forced and stilted, 
a little below the standard main- 
tained this season by the company. 


John McCormack 


John McCormack, tenor, sang at 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Edwin Schneider served as accom- 
panist to Mr. McCormack and to 
James Liebling, the ‘cellist, who was 
the “assisting artist” of the program. 

The sight of such a tremendous 
audience as came yesterday to hear 
the famous tenor is in itself hearten- 
ing. It was an appreciative audience, 
too, am audience which greeted the 
great singer enthusiastically, and 
his assistants cordially. 

Some well-chosen music made up 
the major portion of the singer’s 
program. From the oldest of operas, 
Peri’s “Euridice,” an aria was drawn. 
Bach’s impressive Let us but rest” 
was a marvel of artistry. Respighi's 
“T tempi assai lontani,” and two in- 
teresting songs by Bantock came 
next. Bantock has set his music to 
some Chinese postry written 1200 
years ago. The first is called “A 
Dream of Spring,” and has the light- 
est and finest of musical textures. 
The second poem, “Desolation,” 
draws a clear musical picture by 
its mood maintenance. 

The folk songs chosen by Mr. Mc- 
Cormack were varied in content and 
worth. “Would God I Were the Ten- 
der Apple-Blossom,” with its sophis- 
ticated text set to the Londonderry 
air, and the elaborate accompaniment 
of “I saw from the Beach” seemed 
not in keeping with the inherent 
simplicity of folk music. But other 
folk songs were simpler and more 
attractive. 

Even to the more ordinary of the 
songs in his repertory Mr. McCor- 
mack brings the wondrous clarity of 
enunciation, the smoothness of 
phrase and the expressiveness of 
style which have always been his. 
If his singing vesterday was not con- 
stantly in as clear a tone as he has 
shown here at other times, he was 
still the superb artist and musician | 
throughout. C. 8. 8. 


Very Best Groceries 


J. L. APPLEBY CO. 
844 Park Aue., BALTIMORE, MD. 
— —— | 
Vegetables 
Provisions 


Pele CANNED GOODS 


Independent Beef Co. 


531-5338 Rose Hill Terrace, Baltimore 
East of Guilford, Cor. of Old Tork Road 
Homeward 2251 2—4509 

33 St. 


Opp. Richmond Market, 89 
Vernon 7430-—7531 —1 


COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous 
for Household Use 


EMERSON & MORGAN 


20 St. Paul Street Plasa 335) 
BALTIMORE 


The Best in Music I: Here 


The New Orthophonic Victrola 
and Records and the 
Radiola Superheterodyne 
Style 25, 195.00 Style 28, 296.00 
Complete 


G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 


303 North Charles Street at Saratoga 
Plaza 3' 3732 imore 


HEN 
5 


0 GOODS 


MARYLAND 
— 


— 
Neill 
Charles Street at Lexington 
BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE 


For Madame— 


Handsome 


Cloth Coats 


of lustrous, soft fabrics with lavish 
fur trimming. — truly 
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quantities of currency are 

sent by parcel post, it was ——. 
and drastic action is contemplated 

by the Government to insure 

“If it takes the Army 
do it the United States 
be protected and the lives 
employees saf declared 
Mr. New. He informed the Director 
of the Budget that the Post Office De- 
partment would ask for increased 
appropriations for armored cars and 
armed guards, and announced that 
he would recommend to Congress 
legislation making it a capital 
Offense to attack the United States 
mails. 

An appeal was sent out by the. 
Post Office Department for banks and’ 
large industrieg throughout the coun- 
try to ca-operate in removing the 
incentive for robberies by refraining 
from sending large shipments of cur- 
rency through the mails. A number 
of federal reserve banks, he stated, 
are accustomed to transmitting huge 
sums of currency to plants having 
large payrolls. He requested that 
payment, whenever it must be made 
through the mails, be made by check 
whenever possible. 

Mr. New in a letter to John W. 
O’Leary, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, said: 
“If concerns requiring these large 
sums for pay-roll purposes would 
pay by check instead of in currency 
it would, to a considerable extent at 
least, obviate the necessity for these 
tempting shipments. It does not even 


it is the custom of such a plant to 
recelve money shipments from its. 
city dank, not only on a certain day. 
but often by a particular train.” 


WILLIAMS TO HAVE 


* 


to become the new art museum at 


art which have, for the ‘most part. 


N 


5 


NEW ART MUSEUM} 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass, Oct, 19} 
(Special)—Lawrence Hall, formerly ||f 
used ag the college library, is soan |} 


of room, but will also have class- 


been stored away on account of lack | 


require a smart thief to learn that 


Williams College, and will house not {i« 
only the large aumber of works of |i 


Represen 


certainty 


AU QUATRIEME 


One of these is a beautiful 
early 18th Century pine-panelled 
room from a house in 
Street, London, which has just 
been installed, with its carved 
chimney-piece, its cornice, doors 
and window-embrasures all in- 
tact. 


ot: @ 
Another is the group of in- 
teriors arranged in the manner 
of a French country house . . 
two rooms panelled with old 
beiseries and another decorated 
with rare old Directoire wall 
paper panels, “Les Francais en 
Egypte.” The old marble mantel- 
piece, and the decorative orna- 
mental mirrors are other objects 
of interest in these interiors, ar- 
ranged to the smallest detail just 
as one might actually find them. 


7. * * 

In the Belmaison Galleries are 
on view three sets of old Chi- 
nese Landscape papers of ex- 
traordinary beauty and veritable 


historie interest. 


The Spanish House has been 
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ts Tod 


Acie fn re occupied. by... 
AU QUATRIEME today is not achieved by chance. It rests 
on accomplishments that cannot be ignored. Where else, indeed; 
can one choose . . . and choose correctly, with decorative 


on a single floor everything needed for an 
entire house? Not only furniture, table glass, lamps, mirrors, 
but architectural objects of the first importance, mantelpiecen 
and the panellings of entire rooms. 
tive objects for desk or dressing-table forgotten. The stocks of. 
16th, 17th and 18th Century antiques from France, England [| 
Italy, Spain and America are unbelievably great, including both . - fj 
the fine furniture of these countries.and the quaint provincial I 
and peasant pieces, the rugs, the faiences, the decorative paintings 
and the old lighting fixtures. A great room is devoted to the 
important collection of antique tapestries alone. 


Nor are the smaller decora- 1 


Things of Fresh Interest f ranged with important furniture 


and decorative objects of the 17th . 
and 18th Centuries, rich in color 
and picturesque ornament’ as 

8 furniture of Old Spain 


— 


The American House interiors 
are filled with furniture and eb- 
jects of fresh charm and merit - | 
- « « Old maple chests and 
beds . . . the rude and primi- > 
tive pine cupboards and —— | 
of pur earliest settlers . * = and 
the fine mahogany of good IS 
Century houses. 


Belmaison’s 
Decorative Role 


Belmaison is also impo: 
part of the sto * type 


at —— 
„ many — 
elsewhere, French 
lish chintzes, h hand blocked lines — 
and the like . and its equip- 
ment to solve every decorative 
problem down to the smallest 
detail, whether it be for the 
French, English, Italian, Spanish 
or early American interior. : 
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redecorated throughout and ar- + 
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JOHN WANAMAKER | 


NINTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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2 of orton he American Phato 
Engraver’ “Ansociation, with head- 
here, has given wide circu- 
‘Own statement of ethics 

* -eenciliation, arbitra- 
Wal concession rather 

@ settlement of dis- 


“Gunton, ‘ad. fair dealing should 

a oS: rise every transaction in 

the conduct of our business and in 

dur Felations with our competitors, 

Rg ‘OUP. customers, and aur employees,” 
0 ode, ef ethics states, 

Other Outstanding Citations 
"Other outstanding citations are; 
"Prove to our competitors that we 

as sincere and honest in all 
matters as we could wish them to he, 
“Take no advantage of the igno- 
rande ef a customer, nor allow our 
1 zes or salesmen to do sa. 
3 . | from and 2 2 the 
-. practice of disparaging the equ'p- 
mont, output or personality of a com- 


Se “Maintain such a friendly attitude 
-~ ‘teward competitors as will enable 
2 oe to meet them and discuss frankly 
‘means whereby wily and un- 
ane, buyers may be effectively 
discouraged 
a — to pay bribes or ‘eqmmis- 
7 to buyers, purchasing agents 
or — who may thus be induced 


* - te place orders with us, Business so 


-  @equired is sure to develop unde- 
f sirable characteristics. 
Wen a new phote-engraving 
establishment enters the competitive 
. field, it should be the duty and pleas- 
ure of these already in the field to 
establish, ag early as 
most cordial and friendly relations 
with the management. Shaw clearly 
a desire 10 be of friendly service in 
avoiding. ible pitfalls, and in 


* a other ware Wenge a ancere krland⸗ 


An Ideals 


eur workmen 


10 10 * ir 1 work 
@. the eee 
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general living p 


J * mat only 
eet “the prentiees which 
aie, ean’ there be 


* sufficient 


* ae 
i = Paces fortunate than him- 
„ every way a true American 
1 gentleman 


ARI 
Harley Perkins Exhibita \ 


‘This is one of those rare occasions 
en the reviewer holds forth and 
emes the reviewed. We have 
been aware of Mr. Perkins talent as a 
painter through many exhibitions in 
which he has appeared in the past. 
Now he exhibits in solitary fashion. 
A good show indeed at Doll and 
Richards’ on Newbury Street. 


Mr. Perkins prefers to 

emerge, or shall we say, go off on a 
tangent toward newer ways of see- 
‘tie and saying things, is a fact that 
ia regretted. by some of his friends. 
Being a modern“, is not an easy 
matter in Boston, where a taste for 
the traditional is deeply rooted. 
Those Who break away and come up 
kor fresh air and sunlight seem to 
show a lack of i preciation and re- 
spect for the past , to say the least. 
te how, however, to 

. ologige or attempt te account for 

e “modern” viewpoint for it has 
3 accepted for what it is worth by 
the more energetic artists of the day. 
Nor are they under any illusions as 
to its unlimited possibility. Being 
modern seems to them to be a way of 
afiding freshness of vision and 
method to what has gone before. And 
it is just this exhilarating quality 
that we sense in the work of Mr. 
Perkins and the younger group to 
which he belongs. 

An excusion north during the sum- 
mer was a productive one. Wherever 
the artist goes he brings himself to 
his subject, and so we discover Can- 
ada and Maine through the individual 
imagination of this artist There are 
‘yambling roads, rolling hills, angu- 

rocttops, solidly constructed, 


q = firmly composed against backgrounds 


a Parsons: Souders Co. 
2 | One of 
Wet Fieyinls’s Greet Stores 


CLARKSBURG 


3 "FullSize M Mattress Cover 
‘Mada of e Muslin 
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ossible, the: 
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pous, clouded, gray skies. 


U a consistent eantinuity in 
the hall Ma that * a 
„ The pattern 

with ‘a vigor in the relationshi 

the parts te one 8 
in —— 2 is @ streng and 
penetra * one picture galled 
Soiree” tee ag ishing strength in 
the placing in ai ine corse atti- 


mie he f . ee or, Mr. Mr. Berkine 


has let the brighter * of his 
eurlier pietures give way ta more 
neutral, less obvious effects. Color is 
less à surface matter, an impressian- 
istic consideration, now it enters 
deeply into the structure and form, 
it is part of the building material. 
The artist searches far something 
that is more than a mere decorative 
effect. He abandens the apparent 
and searches fer the hidden signifi- 
dance, There is a roughness in the 
character ef the picture as a result, 
almost a merailess neglect of detail, 
Things are sought out for their 
broader aspect, for their symbolic 
connotation ef human emotion and 
experience, It is not a small ambition 
on the part of the painter, He must 
always be alive ta situations, He 
must constantly he prepared to adapt 
a suitable technique to the demands 
of the situation, This is seareely in 
accord with the formula methods of 
the academically trained. 

Mr. Perkins has succeeded in ecer- 
tain pictures more than he has in 
others in presenting the essential 
character of the subject. There is 
enough fine material, however, in this 
exhibit te establish him as one of the 
truly significant “moderna” in New 
ngland. 


Boston Art Notes 

At the Vose Galleries in Copley 
Square, there are shown some decor- 
ative flower paintings by Hammond 
Ahl, This artist find: in the group- 
ing ef the beautiful garden flowers 
attractive arrangements that lend 
themselves to the more ornamental 
type of painting. He is generous in 
the use af rich color that emerges 
luxuriously from the fforal patterns. 

At the same gallery there are 
shown some interesting etchings by 
various artists, inéluding Norman 
Clark, Charles Cain, John Dix, Cari 
Rungius, Blampied, and Margaret 
Kirmse. In a third exhibiting room 
there are on view oi] paintings by 
varibus artists. Among them is an 
interesting landscape by N. Fechin 
who made his Boston debut last 
season. 

At the Casson galleries in Copley 
Square there are the oils by Ettore 
Caser. This painter lends romance 
and fancy to the canvas. His imagi- 
nation turns ta the more poetic and 
fantastic side of life. His absorbing 
compositions and delicate elusive 
-eolor attract the observer to his 
things. 

In addition there are at Casson’s 
eolored wooed block prints by Elisa- 


ij beth Keith This craftswoman seems 
‘| to have been effective in reviving cer- 


tain of the forgotten secrets of the 
eld Japan se wood block craft. She 
seems to have felt not only the nice- 
ties of the particular craft as it was 
eticed by these supreme print 

— kers of the nagt, but she has 
Bs ey the charm ef sentiment and 
t elicgte beauties at the landscape 
that was their source of inspiration. 
At the Guild of Boston Artists there 
of drypgints and etchings 
n 
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mil I 18 Nor PARTY I ISSUF 


tative’ Tilson Calls 


5 to Lug I. jn Abeurd 
per | 


_ NEW HAVEN, Sonn. “Oct. 18 (A) — 
. John Q. Tilson of 


+; Connecti¢ut and Fiorella La Guardia 


of New York, Bpeaking at a Repub- 
lican rally here yesterday, declared 
that prohibition was not one of the 
issues of the present political cam- 
paign, despite the “efforts on the part 
of Democratic leaders to make it 
ane.’ 

It is absurd to lug in prohibition 
as one of the campdign issues,” Rep- 
resentative Tilson said, pointing to 
the division on that question among 
the Democratic and Republican leg- 
islators in Washington. 

“This is not a party issue,” he 
continued, “for there are just as 

many ‘dry’ Democrats as there are 


‘wet’ ones and just as many ‘dry’ Re- 


publicans as there are wet.“ 

Representative La Guardia said he 
was making no promises as to re- 
peal of the Wighteenth Amendment, 
as such would be futile in view of 
the overwhelming odds. Both repre- 
sentatives favored modification of the 
present immigration law. 


“PREVENTION” WEEK 
REDUCES THE LOSSES 


AUGUSTA, Me., Oct, 18 (Special) 
— Saving of $33, 000 to property own- 
ers in Maine was reported to the 
Governor by Wilbur D. Spencer, in- 
surance commissioner, in comment- 
ing upon the results of the Maine 
observance of Fire Prevention 
Week.” The commissioner said the 
average weekly fire loss was $40,000, 
but that this was reduced to $7162 
for the week during which schools, 
ehurches, newspapers and fire de- 
partments urged the publie to use 
care in —.— fires. 


‘Electric 


Serv e| Refrigerators 


RICHARDSON-WAYLAND 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
los Church Avenue 8. V. Roanoke, Va, 

} “Say lt With Flowers” 


Arthur Langhans 
| FLORIST 


MEMBER FLORIST TELEGRAPHIC DELIVERY 
48SOCI4TION 


1217 Chapline Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


High Grade But 
NOT High Priced 


Willis-Smith-Crall Co. 
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ons Rea 
Why is Ireland a 982 country!“ 
(Hen capital is Dublin.“ 


> 


Dirrerent Now 
Father: When | was your age 
I didn't get the luxuries that you 
are accustomed to," 
Yeungest in the Pamily: “But 
it's different now that you are liv- 
ing with us, len't it.!“ 


=> 


Heaunen 
"You say that steel woa doesn't 
dome from hydraulic rams!“ 
"No. It comeg from sheep gras 
ing en Iron Mountain.“ 


> 


Upker 5 
„Is your ear hard to start?" 
„No, but I certainly have to work 
to keep it going!“ 


“> 


Make Rim 
“What is that button for!“ 
“That's where 1 ring for the 
servants,” 
“What, you have servants?” 
„Na, but that's no reason why 1 
shouldn't enjoy ringing for them!“ 


12 

; 147 
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Nag“ 
— Humorist 
‘ 


Young Thing: "A First to Ger- 
rard's Gross, please.” 
Clerk (very busy): 
Miss.“ | 
Young Thing: ‘Ne—a FIRST!" 
Clerk: ‘Yes, a First, but in a sec. 


ond.“ 


„One second, 


een 
A fly and ieee in flue were im- 


son 

Now what would they de? 

"Let us flee!" said the cA 

„Let us fly!“ said the 

do they flew through a daw in the 
flue,—Olipped, 


~-Passing Show 


Mhid: “You know that old vaee, 
Mum, you said ad bin 'anded dewn 
fram generatian ta generation?” 

Mistress (anxiousiy): ‘Yee? 

Maid: ‘Well, this generation 
dropped it!" 
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Hinovew Sai 
Head of the House: “Who told 
you to put that paper on the wall!“ 
Decorator: “Your wife, sir.” 
Head of the House (mildly); 
“Pretty, isn't it?’—Wall Street 
Journal. 


> 


Gaeen Gove 
“And what are you doing on the 
green this time o' the marni', 
lad!“ 
“Sure an' 1 just came out to put- 
ter around!“ — California Pelican. 


7 
<> 


Hack DiaMONDS 
Polished hard coal is said to 
make an excellent substitute for jet 
in the manufacture of rings. The 
one drawback, of course, is the 
prohibitive cost Judge. 


>> 


AT THE Zoo 

“An' what may you creature be!“ 
the visitor asked the keeper. 

“That's au Ameriean moose," re- 
plied the man. 

“A moose! exclaimed the visitor. 
“Hoots, mon, show me an Ameri⸗ 
ean rat."—Tit-Bita! 


CANADA OFFERS 
BRITAIN OPENINGS 


Sir James Craig Sees in Tt 
Outlet for Population 


By Cable fram Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, Oct. 18—The possibility 


of doing “something big" to ease 


Great Britain's industrial situation 
and af the same time “to fill a much 
felt want” for additignal population 
in all the nine grovinces of Canada 
is advocated by Sir James Craig, 
Dister's Prime Minister, who has 
just returned here from America. f 

Interviewed on his arrival in Lon- 


don, Sir James declared ‘that Canada 


is a “wonderful country and a nat- 
ural, outlet for Britain's surplus 
population. * 

Sir James went on to contrast the 
‘eonditions prevailing in our own 
overcrowded towns” with the “mil- 


The Lights Were Bright; 


So Was Chief Tiffany 


CHICAGO, Oct. 18 (4) — Two 
youths of Libertyville, a suburb, de- 
cided’ io touch“ a passing motorist 
by impersonating policemen, but 
they picked the wrong person. 

Lester Tiffany, Chief of Polien wat 
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LUNCHEON and DINNER 
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Cleanliness gad Service, 
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lions of undeveloped acres and un- 
limited minéral resources lying in 
the same latitude as ourselves under 


_ > * 3 = > . 
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the British flag.” 

Sir James gdded that shauld W. I. 
Mackenzie King put forward propos- 
als ſu this direction during the com- 
ing empire conference, Britain would 
find it to its advantage and the ad- 
vantage of empire consolidation to 
give them the most favorable consid- 
eration, 


CHEVROLET BREAKS RECORDS 

DETROIT, Oct. 16 — Chevrolet Motor 
Company shattered two records during 
September, when it produced 81,168 pas- 


Pe teen ste of 


NEW AUTUMN. 
HAND BAG 


Colorful, all the desired 44 
—Reptile effects and . Fifty- 
eleven different handbag 
10 600 


LE om’ if 8 3 


Senger cars and trucks and attained a 
total of 593,281 units for the 5 


1311 is 1 Str et N. 
WASH GT 0 oN.” 


months of 1926, eclipsing the half-miilion 
production of the entire 12 months of 
1925, Chevrolet's greatest year. 
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Suited to Endure 


Fabric from the British Isles im- 
ported and developed into fashion's 
finest suits by Stein Bloch tailors. 


This means durability. 
DURABL 
An imported fabric—in a suit 
your sise and model 
Stein ! 
Bloch 
Suits 


Dunlap 
Smart 
MENS Wear = #418 
SIDNEY WHST, Incerporated 
i4th and 0 Streets, V. W. 


Washington, D. C 


Lake Forest, w the intendéa vie- 
tim, as the youths drove alongside 
his car, told him te pull up to the 
side of the road, and charged him 
—— Pt las that were too 
F 

ey asked the chief if he wanted 
to settle it there or at the station 
and Chief Tiffany said he preferred 
the station, taking the pate ta ane 
at Waukegan. They paid fines for 
disorderly gonduet. 


ea 


CIRCULATION FACTS 
GIVEN ADVERTISERS 


Audit Dentin Mow Ineludes 
1455 PublisHers 


Special from Monitar Bureau 

CHICAGO, Oct. 18—The Audit Ru- 
reau of Cireculations, ca-aperative, 
nonprofit, and voluntary association 
of publishers, advertisers, and allied 
interests has reached the point where 
it is able to give a satisfactory affir- 
mative answer to that oft-heard ques- 
tion whether business cap govern 
itself, for the nearly 2000 firma in 
the bureau have proved that they can 
do sa, declared Stanley Clague, man- 
aging director, in comment on the 
thirteenth annual convention here 
Oct, 21 and 22. 

The ehief objective of the bureau 
ia to reduce advertising in publica- 
tienes to a properly determinel basis, 
whereas before it was founded, busi- 
ness men were obliged to proeeed 
without complete information as to 
net paid circulations of the organs 
they used, their geographical distri- 
bution, and the reader interest he- 
hind them, it is stated at headquar- 
ters here, 

For 60 years before the hureau was 

organised in Chicago, in 1914, the 
effort to obtain “truth in eireulation“ 
continued, and today the association 
with this objective has in its mem- 
bership 65 per cent of the publica- 
tions required hy national advertisers 
and most of those needed by local 
advertisers in larger centers of popu- 
lation from Hudson Ray to the Gulf 
of Mexico and from the Atlantic to 
the Paelfie, it was reported. 
These ublisher members number 
about 1456 and they are responsible 
for an estimated aggregate annual 
eirculation of 13,500,000, 0. The 
other members are the advertisers 
and their agents. 


* 


PONNER STEEL INCOME 
Donner Steel Company, Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries report net ingame of $205,339 for 
the third quarter, compared with §203.140 
in the preceding quarter and 187,888 in 
the entra quarter of 1625. 
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SALE OF BIBLES 


BREAKS RECORD | ies 


China Takes 4,950, 000 Cap- 
ies and African Problem 
la Immense 


* 


Bpevial fram Manitor Bureau 


LONDON—The Soviet Govern- 
ment does not allow the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ta he repre- 
sented in Russia, but when a Rus- 
sian ship ealled at the Bulgarian 
pert of * last year, the society's 
agent Ww ho went on hoard was able 
to disposd of 150 copies of the Bible 
in a few minutes, This ia ope of the 
most significant ef the facta related 
in the one hundred and twenty-see- 
end annual repert of the vig A 
which has just been published, This 
deals with the 13 months ended 
March 81, 1926, and shaws that dur- 
ing that period no less than 10,453, 
783 copies of the Holy Scriptures— 
Bibles, New Testaments, or portions 
af the Gospela—were sold hy the s- 
ciety’s agents alone. This total is a 
record, and surpasses that of the 
previous year by aver 400,000; and of 
the whole number, 610,600 Bibles and 
866,800 New Testaments were in the 
English language, 


The report, which is published as 
a hook of no less than 600 pages, is 
crammed full of information which 
affords many interesting sidelights 
on conditions in nearly every coun- 
try on the globe. Many stories are 
told of the adventures of the so- 
ciety's ealperteurs in some of the 
most remote places, and of difficul- 
ties overcome by their faith in their 
mission. A perusal of the reports 
from the various fields leaves the 
reader full of admiration for the 
whole-hearted devotion to their work 
shown by the society's agents, and 
there is no doubt that the progress 
they have made is thoroughly well 
deserved. This has often been 
achieved in the face of great odds, as 
in China, where, despite the unsettied 
conditions prevailing, over 4,250, 000 


volumes of ge 
an increase of . 
of the previews year, eh were 
the highest en 

In the trans A department, the the 
rer foature | ja the a gee 
nance Four af new 
languages were 1 and the four 
newly completed New Testaments 
were in various African languages. 
The problem here is ena in 
the northern provinces — 
alone more than 830 languages are 
spoken, and of these 81 are repre- 
— on the — list ot var- 


sion 

‘Dpposition ta the work of the eol- 
porteurs has decreased noticeably in 
several countries hitherte 
their uns 1 — attitude 2 
Portugal, for instance, where the at- 
mosphere has for some years been 
aguostic in character, 141,400 yal- 
umes of Scripture were Hpk rye 
last year, as against enly 10,000 
I years aga. 


GOVERNORS’ BOARD 
TO HOLD CONFERENCE 


Question of the Next Meeting 
Place to Be Discussed 


AUGUSTA, Me., Oct. 18 (Special) 
Location ef the next Governors“ 
Conference is one of several ques- 
tions to be discussed at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the con- 
ference, to be held in the New Wil- 
lard Hotel in Washington on Priday, 
Nov. 19. 

This committee session was ealled 
by Gov. Ralph O. Brewater of Maine, 
who is president of the conference. 
He has received telegrams stating 
that Gov. Nellie T. Ross of Wyoming 
will attend. Others who are expected 
to be present include Gov. John W. 
Martin of Florida, Gov. John Ham- 
mill ef lowa and C. A. Hardee of 
Florida, farmer Governor and sec- 
retary of the committee. 

The committee will consider sug- 
gestions for holding the 1927 con- 
ference in the Middle West. Geov- 
ernor Brewster has attended three 
conferences, and has presided over 
two. It is probable that the commit, 
tee members will pay their respect® 
to President Coolidge. 
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Brown Betty Inn 
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J. H. SMALL 
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WASHINGTON, P. C. 


Wamen and Children 
Washington, D. C. 


Ready 
for Fall! 


The arrival of Autumn finds this 
Store of Service completely ready 
with greater assortments of depend- 
able merchandise than ever. 


Handkerchief Even 


Men's Fine Linen Handkerchiefs—f 


Third Annual linen 


personal use—may be purchased at great savings during this sale. 


Plain Linen Kerchiefs, $2.40 dos. 
Initialed Linen Kerchiefs, §3. * doz. Regularly $5. 
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Hair Dressing Section, 


service, 


Woodward 
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MAT particular attractiveness that belongs only to the well- 
groomed woman may be obtained in our completely equipped 
where twenty-seven private rooms and 
the services of thirty-four expertly trained operators await your 


Phone Main 5300, Hair 2 Section, 
for an appointment, 


loch, Iich, F and G Streets, Washington, D. C. 


$ Tiothey 


~ QUALITY SERVICE | 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Portieres and Rugs 
Blankets, Curtains 
Our Specialty 
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1 2 Columbia Read, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. Col. 6016-86 11-80 18-8018 
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own for, ©, 


niversity was also made an 


honerary member. 

The Connecticut Valley Kindergar- 
ten Association, which met jointly 
with the state heady, e Miss 
Edith Gould of apringheld, president,» 
Other officers elected were: first vice- 
president, Miss Hila Washburn 
South Manchester, Conn. secon 
vice-president, Miss Luey Shanahan, 
Waterbury, Conn.; auditor, Mise 
Anna Baab Springfield; executive 
committee, Miss Anna MeManua, 
West Haven; Miss H. Louise Hoyt, 
Bridge — Miss Mable Corwin and 
Miss 12 Springfield. 

2 ere read as follows: 
from the Massachusetts Teachers 
Federation, hy Miss Margaret R. 
Beatliey of Boston; International 
Kindergarten Union convention, Kan- 
sas (City, Mra. Caroline D. Ahorn, 
Boston; National Education Assocta- 
tion, Miss Sarah Wilson of Welles- 
ley; the Kindergarten Unit in 
France, Mrs. Helen M. Craig. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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at this price. 
go back to $50. 


Now Selling Very Fast! 


Save $10.50—The Regular $50 Mattresses 
Reduced to $39.50! 


Many in Washington are enthusiastio—they know the World 


Famous Genuine Sealy Tuftiess Mattress, know that it is marvelous 
This sale will last just this week—then the price will 
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Violet 
New Mur 


s 


Shown 


in Philadelphia}. 


‘Philadelphia 
Special Correspondence 


title, “The Opening of the 

Book of the Law,” has been 

given by Violet Oakley to her 
series of 16 mural panels for the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, shown 
for the first time in the copy of the 
Supreme Court Room in the Pennsyl- 


vania State Building at the Sesqui- 


centennial Exposition. 

This copied room was specially built 
to exhibit these paintings by Miss 
Oakley, together with the reproduc- 
tions in color of her previous work 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsy]l- 
vanla, comprising the 18 panels for 
the Governor’s Reception Room, “The 
Founding of the State of Liberty 
Spiritual,” and the nine panels for 
the Senate Chamber entitled The 
Creation and Preservation of the 
Union.” This new series is the cli- 
max of what would generally be re- 
garded as a life work. 

Although Miss Oakley was commis- 
sioned in 1911 to execute the murals, 
her research work in amassing the 
material for the historical survey 
_ has been in progress since she first 
took over the colossal task of paint- 
ing the decorations for the various 
chambers of the State Capitol. 

> > > 


Her search through the libraries 
taught her that, strange as it might 
‘seem, no consecutive history of world. 
law was ever compiled. She tells 
how she journeyed to Oxford, and 
how in one of the famous libraries, 
armed with a note of introduction 
to the head librarian, she made 
known her modest wish to read a 
history of the law. Simple though 
the request might seem to the artist? 
the librarian was nonplussed. Such’ 
a book, he told her, had never been 
Written. And so there began the 
long search through many tomes 
such as Sir Thomas Maitlend’s 
‘Materials for a History of the Law.“ 

The more the artist read about the 
law, the more convinced she became 
that its development was virtually a 
musical progression. She chose eight 
notes which to her symbolized the 
law’s advance through the centuries, 
and playing upon these notes de- 
veloped the theme of her mural 
series. 

The notes, as they appear in paint, 
depict various episodes. beginning 
with “Divine Law,” and passing 
through the “Law of Nature,” “Re- 
vealed Law,” “Law of Reason,“ 
“Common Law,“ “Law of Nations“ 
and “International Law” back again 
to the initial inspiration of Divine 
Law.” 

The first of the murals strikes the 
tempo of the series, both in character 
and in color symbolism. It shows a 
huge page in what might be some 
ancient illuminated scroll, with 
cherubim and seraphim about the 
interlocked letters L-A-W. Red is for 
divine love and blue for wisdom, 
symbolic of the L and the W. the 
beginning and end of the word law. 

Dach panel is similarly treated, 
the subject appearing above an il- 
luminated inscription from the writ- 
ings or sayings of some great law- 
giver of the world’s history. 

After the opening panel, Divine 
Law, comes the vision of: the 
Golden Age, followed by three panels 
dealing with “Revealed Law,” and 
tracing the legal conception first as 
the prerogative of Deity, with the 
worldly king the judge but not the 
law-giver; second as law revealed 
by God directly to Moses, a fiery 
law; third as the quiet teaching of 
Christ in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Many of the figures appearing in} 
the third panel of the “Revealed 
Law” group have been studied from 
Arabs found by Miss Oakley in the 
old town of Tangier living today the 
same life as in Biblical times. 

A more definite historical treat- 
ment of episodes begins with the first 
panel in the group playing about the 
note of the “Law of Reason.” Here 
we see Justinian, in the church of 
his building, dedicating to the service 
of mankind his completed code of 
the Roman Law. The text below the 
picture contains a quotation from 
Dante on Justinian, and another 
from Blackstone, thus introducing 
that great lawmaker who appears as 
the central figure in a triple panel 
dealing with the “Common Law.” 

The figure of Blackstone is inspired 
by the statue in the law library at 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, and the 
library 3 18 * ok eee 


Next in order come William Penn 
as Law Giver,” then appear visions 
of the Law of Nations, symbolized 
by a tribute to James Wilson with a 
background from the Supreme 
Court at Philadelphia, and a similar 
eulogy of John Marshall with the 
environment of Washington. 

With the International Court at The 
Hague and the destruction of naval 
armaments as panels typifying the 
era of International Law, the story 
passes once more to the high level of 
Divine Law and merges with the 
opening panel. 

So inseparable are the literary and 
artistic conceptions of the work, so 
highly symbolic the design that to 
appreciate the series to the fullest 
one must read the text while viewing 
the decorations. 

Two passages are especially well 
chosen. One in connection with 
equity in Pennsylavania is based on 
a quotation from Lloyd’s “Early 
Courts of Pennsylvania.“ and 
stresses the likeness of law to music. 
It reads: 

“Some reformation of our proce- 
dure belongs to the future. Of that 
we may be certain. It is impossible 
to imagine that our technical and 
complicated practice will not fall 
some day of its own weight and be 
replaced a procedure clearer, 
simpler and more scientific. In that 


Golden Age when the practice of | 


law will be a pleasant diversion, and 
the bringing of a suit the opening 
bar of a symphony, if one of our 
learned profession now living is per- 
mitted as a shade to revisit the 
scene of his earthly struggles, he 


But the practice and meaning of 


‘aways, who are attempting to es- 
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sage from a speech by Elihu Wet 
during the World War, and placed by | 
Miss Oakley under the panel of | 


in the Peace Palace at The Macue. 
It reads: 


decide whether international law is 
to be considered as a mere code of 
etiquette or is to be a real body 
of law imposing obligations much 
more definite and inevitable. When 
the war is over, the desire to have 
some law in order to prevent a 
recurrence may sweep away all re- 
luctance and schemes for advan- 
tage and lead to agreement where 
agreement has never yet been pos- 
sible, preserving the law inviolate.’ 
Nor can we doubß that this will be 
a different world when peace comes. 
Suffering and sacrifice will surely 
have changed the heart of the na- 
tions.” 

The emphasis thus. lingers, up . 
the note of peace, and brings the 


century development. The panels 
will remain at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition until Decémber, and will } 
be installed very shortly after jn 
their permanent places on the walls 
of the Pennsylavania Supreme Court 
chamber in the State Capitol at Har- 
risburg. 
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John Sloan’s Works 
Shown in Santa Fe 


1 

Santa Fe, N. M. 

Special Correspondencé 
N exhibit of John Sloan's sum 
mer work around Santa Fe 18 
being shown at the New Mu- 
seum here. In one of the larger 
canvases he sees the amusing con- 
trast of painted Koshare dancers at 
Santo Domingo and their equally 
bizarre audience, each of the two 
groups thinking the other ridiculous. 
The Indians, painted a curious gray 
and black, are full of action and 
rhythm, while the audience of.Amer-- 
ican tourists with long awkward 


gaudy hats, fill the foreground. .A. 
delightful group in the corner is that: 
of. an old farmer ‘and his. wife. 
Watching from across the plaza are 
garish girls. In the background are | 
the changeless abode walls of the 
kiva and above, the blue sky. 

There is life, vitality and color in 
the “Goats Threshing.” As in Bibli- 
cal times the goats are shown here 
tramping the wheat, milling afound 
on the hard-packed mud of the cor- 
ral, while small boys chase run- 


cape. Sister jibes at them from her 
seat on the fence. Father in his blue 
overalls and Mother in her black 
shawl urge them to hurry against 
the approaching storm. 

John Sloan sees humor, even in a 
washday scene under a portal, and 
in a high-heeled Spanish housewife 
plastering a yellow abode wall, the 
new patch and the old plaster: giv- 
ing an interesting contrast of ter- 
ture, Oné suspects. that his .view- 
point is with the small boy who is 


who sniggers as though he plans to, 
splash the two women bathers. wee 
have just stepped out to dry the 
selves. 

The “Little House” is such a sal 
in the great area of mountain, mesa 
and yellowing valley. Three delight- 
ful landscapes of purple mountains 
and spotted red hills have winding 
roads, or a cluster of abodes, or a 
group of horse’ in the foreground, to 
give them the unfailing note of hu- 
man interest. | 
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the International Court of Justice f 


“The civilized world will we to G 


history of the law to its tweiſtieth 


necks. and heads misshapen. with 


are on view. These portrait studies 


bathing in an irrigation ditch: and |. 


rare bend of Irish rhapsodists. 


pose ae *. 

HE newly :aaugurated art sea- 
son wants as-yet a a really stu- 
able exhibition to make it a 
complete go. It is pegging along 
with a number ot little affairs, 
affable and sufficiently rewarding, 
but on the whole too tentative in 
temper to make any real stira*Some- 
thing notable, clangorous, and irre- 
sistibly scintillating is required to 
stir up the townsfolk to ‘a serious 
consideration of estheties. Wander- 
ing through the newly opened. gal- 
leries is, still a rather lonesome prog- 
ress and the dealers are quite open 


Age. 
Years a af, and yet not so long as 
Non migh Imagine, the New York 
‘art season, like the theatrical sea-: 
son, dame politely and promptly in 
béing smack after Labor Day. But. 
then the motorcar was stil some- 
thing ofa plaything and people had 
not fallen into the way of rushing 
smartly about from place to place 
for, & greater: part of the year. The 
effect of the. “mauve nineties" was 
still heavy upon the land, and the 
purchasing, of objects of art was a 
very ser ous business, with, the re- 
‘sponsibility of maintaining one's 
prestige testhetically as im ortant 
as renewing subscriptions to the 
opera and distinguished charities: 
Art: was deemed 4 worthy‘ business 
and brought: sure dividends. Bat today 
it has: become a fortuitous affair, re- 
| quiring ready wits and skill to main- 
tain any, kind of, balanee or under- 
standing, that the comfortable. order 
of patron , ig being scared. off to u 
certain extent. It is like turning 
suddenly from the pleasant ex- 
changes of croquet to the vivid sor- 
tiés of expert tennis. 


An interesting ‘exhibition, requir- 
ing no partichlar understanding ot 
fancy ‘frills ör furtive folderols, is at 
the Anderson Galleries, where paint-, 
ings’ and drawings by Francis Helps 
of strange Tibetan and Indian types 


were made under great difficulties 
during the last Mount Everest Expe- 
dition in 1924. and they are vi id 
sidelights. on the exact nature ot that 
highly adventurons affair, Mr. Helps 
is an English artist, and offers. his 
work with confidence that the Ameri- 


record of value. These various racial 
studies are solfdty attended to, and 
they make plain in Kiplingesque 
‘manner many points of interest to 


a Tibetan girl of Chinese extrac- | 
~~ — — girl, u ocolſe 
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Telegrams: 
“Frapartri” 


Tekptoré — 
2 Piccy 


PARTRIDGE 


No. 6 West Sah Street 
NEW ¥ORK 


36 King st., St. Zn 
ToDo, f. W. 


HEN o purchase goods 
advertised in The Chris. 
tian Science M onitor, or answer 


“a Monitor advertisement — 


jaw as the world is beginning to un- 
derstand it, are noticed im the pas- 


please. mention the Monitor. 


in their complaints ot tardy. patron- N 


can people win find his painted 


idol of Shekar monastery situated | 
about 15,000 feet above sea level, and | 
never before seen by a white man. 
It is like dipping into the richly 
oe ee pages of “Kim, „to study 

. ‘Helps’ work. A special feature 
— the exhibition was the lecture by 
Capt. J. B. L. Noel, official photog- 
rapher of the Everest party, given 
at the galleried on the opening night, 
which related the extraordinafy ad- 
ventures the. Everest, Dxpedition 
and Amplified the text with motion 
picture’, mauy of which were made 


the finst time: . 
The Weyhe Gallery. starts. ita séa- 
am * a fine-group of water colors, 
ue and, drawings by, Maurice de 
Machine the well-know miah- 
French modernist. 
were all tecent: purchases by Mr. 
Weyhe this summer at ‘the &rtist’s 
home in France, and are typical of 
his latest development, This painter 
has long been known fdr his murky 
landscapes done with peculiarly 
} sweeping technique, and the Vla- 
minck touch is: one of tha really u- 
dividual]. things, that has come to the 
surface under, the., pressure of 
modernism, The see showing of his 
canvases at Rethhardt's lagt season 
‘wis @ distinguis ed occasion, and it 
completely demonstrated bow firm a 
place he Had won by his smartly ac- 
vented scenes of French water ways 
and village vistas. These new designs 
are lighter in tone than most of his 
earlier work; his skies. are less 
freighted. with soggy, rain- filled 
clouds and his landscape is less 


shrouded with ominous shadows. A 


breeze blows in now through his 
richly laid-in ver dure, and blue sky 
‘is seen ‘through many a cloudy gap. 
His racy touch remains the same; 
and ‘his’ decisive, Highly selective 
manner of repdérting facts; but there 
is something electrical, ethifarating | 
come into ‘his paititing ‘that was 
never found there before. 

William Conor an Irish painter, 
makes his New. Tork bow at the 
Babcock Galleries. this month, and 
he brings a very whiff of the Em- 
erald Isle to Manhattan with his 
little’ scenes of‘native peasantry. He 
has ‘a pérsuasive way of sanity. his 
subjects onto canvas, ‘without los- 
ing that tang and tégzturé so pecu- 
liarhy theirs; they laugh and eroon 
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donor 
‘| thes Into his work which make up in 
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threugh telosphotogrephic lenses kor 


These works pora 


PICTURE SHO P| - 


the student ef things eastern. Here 
is a Red Lhama, a proud Maharanee, | 


: GORDON : DUNTHORNE 


— 


‘and a with all the fine flavor of 
Binge and Yeats and the rest of yo 

r 
ets-quite lovely color subtle- 


a great measufe for certain deficien- 
drawing, but for the most part 
his equipment is sufficient unto his 
needs. Two portraits are shuwn in 
conjunction with the peasant studies. 
| but it is in his sympathetic studies 
of the people that he 1s most suc- 
cessful. 

| Other exhibitions include the lit- 
tle group of sensitively wdshed-in 
water colors by Addison Burbank at 
the Ferargil Galleries, where also a 
Hleasing series of period mantel- 
pieces by Mark Hafner is on view; 
the annual exhibition at the art 
center of work by the seven societies 
resident there: a group of English 
gurdens scenes by four English 
fartists’ at Harlow's; au interesting 
Selection of young modernists~at 
valentine Dudensing's in East Fifty- 
Seventh ‘Street; à group of contem- 
ry Ameritan paintings selected 
by L. AB. Gillet at the Macbeth Gal- 
leties; ahd ‘a group of water colors 
by = Ke J. Haffner (Grand Prite of 
Rome student) and a comprehensive 
selection of Zorn etchings at 7 
Knoedler Galleries. Mr. Burbank 
reveals himself an artist of very de- 
cided viewpoint and equipment, and 
while bis work is slight in many re- 
spects, it presents a sturdy talent in 
the making. 

He furthermore paints with free- 
dom and distinction not usually as- 
sociated with one who has followed 
the path of illustrator for any length 
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of time, and he is possessed with a 
marked lyric feeling for romantic 
landscape that makes him well worth 
watching. The four Bnglish artists, 
whose paintings all deal with the pic- 
turesque thatched cottages to be 
found in the various English shires, 
are A. Molyneux Stannard; James 
Matthews, Sylvester Stannard and 
Claude Strachan. Among the men 
represented in the Dudensing show 
are George C. Ault, Charles Demuth, 
Emil Branchard, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Henry Schnakenberg, and Alexander 
Brook. Mr. Kuniyoshi’s still life 
painting is as fine a thing u has 
ever come from his modernistic 
hand, and Mr. Brook’s flower piece is 
also his best work to date—a robust, 
well-considered: piece of painting in 
every way. | 


New Titian 


COPENHAGEN (Special ‘ Corre- 
spondence)—A Portrait of an Un- 
known Man“ by Titian has been 
acquired for the State Art Gallery 
of Denmark at a cost of $100,000. 
A few writers are of the opinion 
that Tintoretto is the author of this 
portrait, but the weight of authority 
is now in favor of Titian. 

Karl Madsen, the former Director 
of the Danish State Gallery, believes 
that the portrait was painted about 
1540, and Dr. Bodet of Berlin lauds 
the picture as a characteristic and 
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eminent work by Titian. There are 
unmistakable signs of restoration in 
parts of the picture, more especially 
in the background, but these re- 
touches do not seriously detract’ 
from the impressive effect. 


Dr. Hofsted de Groot, Dutch n 
pert, who has just paid. a visit to 
Copenhagen, also expresses his faith 
in the newly acquired Titian which 
he describes as “a glorious picture.” 

The Danish State Art ery is 
now able to show three works by 
Titian, one being a portrait. dating. 
from the artist’s younger years, 
when he was still. much influenced}. 
by Giorgione, lent by the Glyptothek 
of Ph cape and another por- 

„also of an unknown, man. A 


t price ‘paid for the 
— ri ‘flan has 1 ted by 
the Carlabers = Pang. 
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This Volume 
of Exquisite Beauty 


8 Here is a splendid opportunity to get a 
“really handsome edition of the Bible. Thou- 
sands have expressed their liking for it by 
purchasing copies. We are confident that 
you, too, will be thrilled with its beauty. 


This is the 


This edition is offered especially to readers 
of The Christian Science Monitor. It is the 
companion Anniversary Bible which we first 
announced last year and is being continued to 
supply an insistent demand. Companion in size 
—44x644—and in binding—Maroon 
(French Morocco). It is printed in large, clear, 
easy-to-read type on India paper with gilt edges. 
Light in weight, it is just the Bible for convenient 
handling and reading. 


Orders for five or more will be Med at 
the special price of $4.90 d copy, delivery 
charges prepaid by us. If thumb andes 
edition te desired, add 30 cents per book. 
Special terms on larger quantities, 


AS A GIFT 


Many are buying this Bible for gifts. You 
may want to do likewise. We stamp the re- 
cipient’s name in gold on the front cover for $0 
cents extra. 


Postpaid 
THE S. S. SCRANTO! 55 3 
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Wbere Can the Line Be Drawn? 


58 whens the line is crossed 

between poetry and prose has 
never been finally explained, 
tial difference. 


“Mespite all ‘that’ has been said to the 


5 aor 
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* eontrary, our standards of literature, 


fe ogee and prose are not permanent 
2 Subject to periodic change. 

ne Comparatively modern 

4 ‘want support or appre- 
a the ultra-modernists. 

Was said of Longfellow, by 

Watson, may be as truly 

others who were once re- 


. 


his songs seem now to 
later ken; 


1 ‘ine were worn threadbare next 


the hearts of men. 


ae A> Perhaps it will not be out of place 


1 5 dms to be quite pertinent: 


to quote, without comment, Long- 
ws" own observation, for it 


For next to being a poet is the 


as power to understand one.” 


Many examples might be quoted 


= 10 show how the tables have been 


turned. “With malice towards none; 


Wich charity for all”; 
bt as one of the finest examples of 
_ prose writing. Compare this with 


this we speak 


dome lines of Robert Frost's, one of 


oy m 


the premier American poets of this 


“generation: | 
Tm going out to fetch the mnie not a single shred of poetry finds fix 


calf 


5 That's standing by the mother. It’s 


so young, 

It — when she licks it with 
r tongue. 

{ sha’ n't be — long—You come too. 


If this is 1 it is—then is 
not the Lincoln. quotation also po- 
etry? 

Or: consider this excerpt from 


222 . Van Dyke: 


The. Stars shoné and faded; the 
and set; the roses bloomed 
1 e the garden; the birds 
3 wee “the * 


“a wt 
; Rete 


ry) A mere prosaist 
ager’ th 


al rhymed 
0 er or, that 
trical’ verse 
tha 2 


communications regarding the con- 
duct of this. 8 articles and 
F ir the 
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— tor such — — 
NMemder of the Associated Press 
| The Associated Press is exclu- 
sively entitled to the use or repub- 
lication of all telegraph and local 
news credited to it or not otherwise 
| eredited in this paper. 
All rights of republication of spe- 
eial dispatches herein are reserved 
to The Christian Science Publishing 


Science Monitor {s 


] 


icommenting on the cold of a win- 


~~ { hezzar’s furnace,“ conjures up in the 
ſſmasination a pieture that cbhwevs, 


a Une between poetry and prose. 


motion, he tells us of her cargo. 


might, perhaps, convey a picture of 
that unique manifestation—for every 
sunset is unique and indiridual: it 
is never repeated in exaetly the same 
form. 

Whether we in our ‘aay are gain- 


ing a clearer understanding of poetic 
values or not, it seems that we are 
faced with a situation somewhat 
paradoxical; the dividing line be- 
tween poetry and prose is lower in 
the literary scale, but we must make 
the new standards more selective. 
It has been said that pure prose 
exists only in traces The most per- 
fect specimens of pure prose are 
railway time-tables and telephone 
directories. -Yet even the time of 
arrival of a train at the Grand Cen- 
tral may be associated with an event 
which will provoke’ dithyrambic 
outpourings. And Main 5678, though 
nothing 
prose on the page of the telephone 
directory,-might be the key to unlock 
experiences and joys which would 
find expression in sonnets and lyrics. 
But “Main 5678” will not serve for a 
trumpet call, nor bar it very well be 
set to music. It is; therefore, purely 
prose. The recital of a fact, using 
words that exactly and accurately 
describe every detail associated with 
that fact—that is, narrating what 
happened, just as it happened—is to 
fill the réle of the prosateur. The 
prosaist is prefatory, redundant, and 
explicit; he shows us a blue-print in 
support of every significant little 
word-shack he builds. Occasionally 
he succeeds in writing a perfect news 
paragraph—that is, one in which 


way. He remembers every word, and 
forgets all the music; he drowns 
imagination in facts, and sees only 
stone in the Washington Monument. 
He explains the pencil and the pig- 
ments instead silently displaying 
the picture. He says of a summer's 
day, “It is hot,” and of December 
wind, “It is cold.” 

But the poet, _ realizing as he does 
that facts and art move on differ- 
ent planes, seeks to fathom the idea 
at the back of the. manifestation; to 
discover the vital image, and to com- 
press into one concentrated word- 
picture a thought that stings or 
startles the reader into acquiescent 
delight. This gift belongs not alone 
to the learned and the cultured, nor 
to the simple and unsophisticated. 
The wind-tanned farmer who, when 


ter’s day, says “It’s. af sharp. as 4 
brier,” is a tential poet, for 1 
using eolorful words he mates us 
feel the tang of cleh®-cbdld winde, 
and the sting of the words produces 
an involuntary shiver: The Negro 
"| cotton-picker who ref rs lo a sum- 
meér’s day, As hot ‘as Nebuchad- 


| quirement: ‘* 
direct and 


j facts. Bound as he is to the ship on 


wind. Aeroplaning in the firmament 


dropped from sky to sea, From his 


ep mors intensel; than. th 
3 heat. tie 8 0 8. 


tial post. The 


. 


t and eee 
concentrated éle- 
gut of this it makes 

! | P watch it fills with 

words of silyer. The essential re- 

poetry is that it be 
heere; and of the poet, 
that he be free. It may be that it is 
just at this point that we can draw 


The prosaist sails a charted sea; he 
is lashed to the mast of matters-of- 
fact; he looks up into the rigging of 


which he sails, he describes every 


and how many knots an hour she 
makes. Such men often are writers 
of textbooks and learned treatises, 
but they are not poets. 

The poet is free; he does not fol- 
low the trade.winds, he is in the 


— 


of imagination and touched by fire 
of inspiration, he may see the ship 
as a scudding cloud that lightly 


altitude he sees the essential unity 
of things; billc ving canvas becomes, 
to him, white wings speeding toward 
a desired haven. And because he is a 
poet he must tell us these things. 

But herein is the true test of the 
poet, and of poetry: the poet must 
make us see * what he sees. When 
he says, 


The moon is in the tree-tops, 
| The stars are in the ,pool! 

the picture must be so vivid and true, 
that we recognize it instantly, and 
shout with ecstasy: “It’s true! the 
moon is in the treetops! And the 
stars? Why, they’re dancing in the 


; But this also is true:—if we rec- 
ognize the song of the poet we, too, 
are poets. A. J. P. 


Character 


By imperceptible degrees, he had 
become known among the people. 
Now, as heretofore, he labored for 
his bread, and was the same simple- 
hearted man ‘that he had always 
been. But — had thought and felt 
so much, he had given so many’ of 
the best hours of his lite to un- 
worldly hopes for some great good 
to mankind, that it seemed as though 
he had been talking with angels, and 
had imbibed a portion of their wis- 
dom unawares. It was visible in 
the calm and well-considered benefi- 
cence of his daily life, the quiet 
stream of which had made a wide 
green margin all along its course. 
Not a gion passed by, that. oe world 


more than unadulterated . 


he: 8 and — 


the belle that, ti was 
- for a i S 


street in & a * Sacer: 


Journey’s End 


Written for The Christian bee. Monitor 


No — leads to Beauty. He 
mus 

Who travels posted road or quiet 
lane. 

Cartographers toll at their tasks 
with pain, 

And offer thin, henct- colored maps 
„ dor sale; - ; 

But ‘when we hasten. over hill and 


dale, 

Using this plotted guidance for our 
vane 

The 3 journey never finds the 


There as "om 3 paths to tread, more 
seas to sail. 


For each a little altar, and a way 
As strange, as common ag a village 
street. 
To each an argosy, to each a shore; 
Beauty is not more new than night 
and day, 
More magic than the daily bread we 
— eat, 
More distant than the grass befote 
our door. 
Adin Ballou. 


Autumn’s Constancy - 


One neyer knows just how sum- 
mer will enter. One year she sweeps 
across the vernal carpets with an 
overwhelming presence, in her wake 
the sudden bloom of flowers and in 
the folds of her gown a thousand 
birds, restless with unutterable 
urgencies. ‘ | 

The next year she will send these 
eloquent ambassadors ahead of her, 
bearing promise after. promise of her 
return. We go out of doors each 
morning to welcome her. but the 


trees are leafless and the snow still 
lingering. All we shall have of sum- 
mer is her promise, circulated from 
the thicket by an unseen ambas- 
sador, while spring, her handmaid, 
waits with us, giving. now and then 
warm fragrances from her mfstress’ 
own sachet to whet our anticipation. 
Winter, too, uses diplomacy in his 
coming. He has a decided preference 
for the unexpected. Of à mood dra- 
matic, he must come by night, 
silently,.and take full possession of 
your drive and garden, You awake 
to a new light and through the win- 
dow see your once regular hedges 
assuming strange mare mere 
paths and the garden. 
downy white aia 
vails, the heavy stitii 
monotony. wherein no 
be;- this, 
changed! 
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2 and rE shutters. T 


friend returned 4 from 93 int 
particular 
knows you: 3 bis 1 that 


of} through 9 ain „ 
ova 


nevér r 
ofs, it is} 
autumn — you are not a stranger. On 
the solſtary trails you art hot quite 
alone. There ls a presence that de- 
mands acknowledement—a familiar 
2 as of b tembered 
hings, You recognize dim doorways 
— have never — before; you 
have a memory for every garden; all 
sounds seem. echoes from a twilight 
past, and even this néw=found song 
in your heart is an old, old song. 

These undetached rows of old city 
homes teem with a host of clamoring 
individualities, expressed in the sud- 
denly noticeable variations of facade 
design. Leaves whisking” along side- 
walks cause one to turn quickly, 
shadows on a wall make scrutiny 
advisable; you pause when a tree 
moans, and a whispering. vine, by 
some unimagined power. convinces 
you of a voice behind the closed 
blinds it has overgrown. 

Season of seasons! And yet 
autumn is rather a mood than a sea- 
son. Its effect upon ong is like that 
of mountains of which Byron says, 


“And to me 
High mountains are a feeling.” 


And autumn is a feeling. Rather, it 
is a mellowing of many feelings into 
realization, vague, to be sure, but 
none the less poignant. 

During many months we have 
looked forward to this experience, 
perhaps without knowing it, and 
have caught vibrations now and 
then to harmonize it, from otherwise 
inconsiderable occasions. Having 
said, “Perhaps I shall feel it without 
interference from newer wisdom, 
forget to weigh things in the balance 
of an undesired sophistication” — 
having said that, and repeated the 
“perhaps”—and gone on growing too 
wise, we have come sudd2nly into a 
scurry of leaves. We have seer that 
even the course of leaves in the wind 
—toppling, whirling, soaring—is a 
matter of ssme importance. 

What anticipation. of coziness a 
smoking chimney engenders as one 
approaches shelter! By now the 
copper glow of sunset has yanished 
from the city’s magic -windows. 
Consonant with the sky the windows 
have. changed to pu rple gray. 
seems the wind has forgotten you 
and pursues his own way, rather 
chillingly. A lonely leaf pauses upon 
the curb, then in a single lift aé¢ross 
the sidewalk, reaches a lawn and 
nestles down between the grasses. 
That smoke makes you think of long 
shadows on a firelit wall, of the | 
amel of wood burning and the soft 
familiarity of your wing chair, a- 
familiarity that breeds no contempt. 


The Night Will Pass 


The night will never stay, 
The night wil) still go by, 
with a million stars 
You pin it to the sky: 
Though you bind it with the blowing | 


buckle it with the moon, 


} 


sorrow or a tune. 


yy ad nient will slip away 


Eleanor Farjeon. 
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In. ret cottage, with 
ote its deep thatched root and 
black, timber, is dne ot the 
choicest, her 


‘tecture and rum beauty 1 England. 
|The variety of its torm 4, and the 
** ‘apparently hapb . 
| struction xs ah silipg 
zu ot Interest. Vet thorn 

building is a tribute ala by: recent 


turies to the f 


‘No cottage is e. without Ats 

and eagh... n brings its 

’ flowers. 

a teme · nots. 

| Tue, lips, the 

: primrose,- anidcwers and the 

Opulent n her- 

5 ite grten, t the 

M lifies, sweet Wittiarns, Can- 

terbury dells, ⸗tately delphiniums, 

Aollyhecks and hosts of er old 

favorites Wer Joye to linger over, 

their sweét names wrapped about 

win the ‘fneense of. 8 
W . 


Punting a "Fine. Art 


Punting 45 one ot the fipe arts one 
must be born to; it can seldom be 


acquired. The mah who comes new 


to the art in his twenties has come 
almost twenty years too late. When 
the uninitiated stands up on the little 
deck astern—ah, slippery deck of 
guile! it takes the most of a man's 
skill merely to stand there! —and 
sets himself to preside. at the pole, 
the punt will go in anyway of a 
multitude of undesired directions. It 
will slide off side ways, it whl go 
backward, it will turn about ifke a 
top. It is full of deceit. Many a 
punter of spotless flangels has been 
left, pole in hand, in the river while 
the punt has gone on elsewhither. 
Or if one succeeds in doing the 


miraculous and stays on the deck 
through thick and thin, he will hear 
rich examples of oratory from boats 
he never dreamed he could-hit. He 
may upset a tea-tray poised athwart 
a neighbor ptint; and if he does that, 
he had best get om his way without 
much further thought of his puating 
form. And there are trees that are 
always ready to treat him like 
Absalom while his punt goes REIN? 
on, j 

Punting enjoyment, for the . 
is in direct ratio to the nature of and 
distance to the bottom of the river. 
Even your: adept is ‘lost in new 
waters. Now river bottoms are things 
most whimsical; for miles they may 
stretch on at the same gweet level, 
and then, zust when the wielder of 
the pole is all rosy confidence, the 
bottom without warning drops sale 
and disappears. And the ending is 
Swift and wet. Or again you may 
feel the hard gravel sure under your 
point until you put all your weight 
on the pole, only to bave that pole 
slide .. into some unexpected mud- 
bank, Then you do one of two things, 
neither of which is graceful. Bither 
you leave the boat to stay with your 
pole, or else, by. some superhuman 
recovery of balance, you remain on 
your hands and knees in the rocking 
punt and leave the pole; This always 
happens just when the river bank is 
crowded with those upon whom you 
wish to make a good impression with 
your skill. It is a strange and 
pathetic fact that for mile after mile 
all will be serene, and then you will 
round a point and come upon your 
friends, and everything will go 
wrong. Yet punting is a glorious 
sport—for those who recline on the 
cushions in the bottom of the boat 


and give helpful suggestions or make 


witty observations to him who stands 
and poles.—From “Book of Crowns 


and Cottages,” by Robert P. Tristam 
Coffin. 
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From a Drawing by W. A. Chase 


La Estabilidad 


en esta 


AY pocos rasgos de cardcter | 
que tienen m&s que ver —* 


el éxito en la vida o que son 
mas deseables que la estabilidad. 


Una mentalidad voluble 5 vacilante 
es siempre evidencia de debilidad y 
es responsable por muchos de los 
 fragasos” que-encontramos a lo largo 
del camino de la vida. La estabilidad 
demuestra firmesa y constancia, deci- 
sten en motivos y acciénes, qué gene- 
ralmente resultan en el cumplimiento 
feliz de eualquier empresa honrada. 

En estos dias de uaciones a 
veces violentas de valores en el 
mundo comercial y fina ro, leemos 
frecuentemente de medidas heroicas 
a las cuales ciertas nagiones han 
recurride para estabilizar el cambio, 
es decir, salvario de zu aparente 
base resbaladisa y colocatio sobre 
fundamento firme y seguro para 
mantener la conflansa pdblica y evi- 
tar el pänico. Cuando gobiernos han 
sido derribados por revoluciones, las 
otras naciones generalmente se re- 
sisten a reconocer los nuevos pode- 
res reinantes hasta dug estos po- 
deres han dado prueba. de haber esta- 
blecido un gobierno estable. Asi que, 
tanto en el caso de individuos como 
de naciones, el elemento de estabili- 
dad tiene mucho que ver con el ver- 
dadero bienestar y progreso. 

Cuando el patriarca Jacob en 
vislon profética dijo a sus doce hijos 
lo que les habia “de acontecer en los 
postreros dias“, como lo encontramos 
relatado en Génesis, dijo a su hijo 
mayor: “Rubén, td eres mi primogé- 
nito, mi fortaleza, y el principio de 
mi vigor. Corriente como las 
aguas, no seas el principal”. ;Qué 
metdfora tan notable usé el patriarca 
—"“corriente como las aguas”! Este 
elemento es el prototipo de inquietud 
y de variabilidad, avanzando y re- 
trocediendo, movido de un lado para 
otro por cada cambio de viento y de 
marea. El que sea de esta manera 
instable de pensamiento y de ac- 
ci6n no sobresaldr4&. Es evidente, 
pues, que el qhe quisiera sobresalir 
tiene que manifestar aquella esta- 
bilidad de pensamiento que es libre 
de vacilactén y que tiende hacia lo 
duradero y permanente. 

El Apdéstol Pablo, escribiendo a los 
Efesios, les aconseja que ya no sean 
“nifios fluctuantes, y llevados por 
doquiera de todo viento de doctrina”. 
Deseaba que fueran estables, ancla- 
dos seguramente a la verdad que él 
les habia ensefiado, firmes y cons- 
tantes en la fé: pues asi ya no 
podrian caer victimas de “los artifi- 
cios” astutos de aquellos que trata- 
ban de pervertir el Evangelio que 
estaba predicando. No es bueno que 
uno se deje llevar por cada asi-lla- 
mado sistema nuevo de moral o de 
doctrina religiosa que se presente. 
Antes de hacerse uno de sus adhe- 
rentes, toda ensefianza tal se debiera 
de someter a una prueba razonable. 
El precepto del Apdéstol era: “Exa- 
minadlo todo; retened lo bueno”: 
mientras que nuestro gran Maestro, 
Cristo Jesis, nos ha dado una regia 
infalible para comprobar toda anse- 
fianza religiosa: “Por sus frutos los 
conoceréis”. Las palabras no son de 
gran valor a\no ser que sean soste- 
nidas por resultados visibles y tangi-- 
bles de una naturaleza prictica, 
demostrando que las palabras son 
verdaderas. Si los resultados, o fru- 
tos” son buenos, entonces su origen 
debe de ser bueno,—deben de prove- 
nir de un Arbol bueno. No debiera 


por lo tante, sino que debiera de 


Traduccisi eet articulo sobre la Ciencia Cristiana’ publicado en inglés 


uno de contentarse sole con palabras, 


pagina 


pedir evidencia actyal y visible que 
prueba la verdad de las palabras. 

Estabilidad: no implica que uno 
debiera de permanecer siempre en el 
mismo lugar, en la misma ocupacién 
o en el mismo ambiente. Un cambio 
ocasional puede ser muy beneficial 
por muchas razones y puede signi- 
ficar un paso adelante. Lo que hay 
que evitar es la tendencia o disposi- 
cién de cambiar constantemente de 
una’ colocacion o ocupacién a otra, 
sin permanecer nunca bastante tiem- 
po en ninguna, para llegar realmente 
a la perfeccién y asi merecer éxito. 
La Ciencia Cristiana le cura a uno de 
esta debilidad, esta tendencia de ser 
voluble y vacilante. 

En las relaciones domésticas y s0- 
‘Glales, la estabilidad es de la mas 
alta importancia. Escribiendo sobre 
esté punto, Mrs. Eddy dice en la 
pagina 57 de “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures”, el libro 
de texto de la Clencia Cristiana: “La 
castidad es el cemento de la civilisa- 
cién y del progreso. Sin ella no hay 
estabilidad en la sociedad”. Si la 
santidad del hogar ha de ser con- 
servada, y si se ha de mantener una 
estructura social estable, hombres y 
mujeres tienen que ser puros en pen- 
samiento y conducta. Esta pureza de 
pensamiento ehra como un cemento,: 
preservando la, unidad de la sociedad. 
La separacién de. las familias que 
hoy dia ocurre con demasiado fre- 
cuencia, como. dice: Mrs. Eddy en la 
pagina 66 de Seiénce’ and Health, 
“debiera de avisar la época de dlgin 
‘error fundamental en el estado ma- 
trimonial. La unlon de los séxos 
sufre de una discordia terrible“. Si 
la naturalesa permanente de los lasos 
matrimonialeg fuera mAs pl ente 
reconocida antes de contraer matri- 
monio,-habria menos hogares destrui- 
dos y la inestabilidad presente de 
estas relaciones sociales desapare- 
cerfa en gran medida. 

Toda tendencia de la Ciencia Cris 
tiana en todos los dominios~ de la 
actividad humana es la de producir 
estabilidad; porque reemplasa de- 
bilidad, vactlacion’ e indecisién por | °° 
fuerza verdadera-y espiritual, A los 
que estén desmay, y deprimidos 
trae el mensa de -esperansa y de 
aliento, que les habilita a proseguir 
un curso constante rds ceder 
de una manera deb bDestruye el 
miedo, la duda y la timides: susti- 
tuyendo éstos por conflanza y fijeza 
de propésito y de resolucién, dando 
de esta manera estabilidad 5 perma- 
nencia al pensamiento ya la acci6n, 


History 
In the reign ot the great Emperor 
Lu T’ang Chu, 
Wise A were ordered to inscribe 


a boo 

All * sar: body of wisdom shin 
men knew— 

Today I turn the pages, and as I 
loox 5 

1 r anything very new or 
old. ; 

And I wonder why it was worth the 
trouble, then. 

Of days and nights and a thousand 
labors untold 

Which the volume must have exacted 
from. those wise men. 

But still we write | 

Still we inscribe all that is humanly 


nown, 
Although no ruler honors us for our 
pains— 
Recording a thousand wisdoms, all 
‘Our own, 
To eelebrate our good and glorious 
reigns. 


Stability 


ERE are few traits of charac- 
ter which have more to do with 
success in life, or are more to 
be desired, than stability. A fickle, 
vacillating state of thought is always 
an evidence of weakness, and is re- 
sponsible for many; of the failures 
strewn along life's way. Stabil- 
ity denotes firmness and constancy, 
steadfastness of purpose and action, 
which usually ultimate in the suc- 
cessful carrying out of any honest 
undertaking. 

In these days of sometimes violent 
fluctuations in values in the- business 
and financial world, we read fre- 
quently of the herpic measures being 
resorted to by certain nations to 
“stabilize the currency,” ‘that is, to 
rescue it from its seemingly slippery 
footing, and to place it on a firm and 
secure basis, in order that public con- 
fidence may be maintained and panic 
averted. When governments are over- 
thrown by revolution, recognition by 
other nations of the new ruling pow- 
ers is usually withheld until such 
time as these powers give evidence 
that they have set up a stable govern- 


ment. Thus, in the case both of indi- 


viduals and of nations, the element of 
stability has a great deal to do with 
genuine welfare and progress. 

When the patriarch Jacob with pro- 
phetic vision was telling his twelve 
sons what should befall them in the 
latter days, as recorded in the book 
of Genesis, he said of his eldest son: 
“Reuben, thou art my firstborn, my 
might, and the beginning of my 
strength... Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel.” What a striking fig- 
ure the patriarch used—‘“unstable as 
water’! This element is the very 
acme of restlessness and change, ad- 
vancing and receding, tossed hither 
and thither by every change of wind 
and tide. The one who is thus unsta- 
ble in thought and action will not 
excel. It is evident, therefore, that if 
one would excel one must manifest 
that steadiness of thought which is 
free from vacillation, and which 
makes for durability and permanency. 

The Apostle Paul, in writing to the 

phesians, admonfshed them to be 
“no more children, tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine.” He wanted them to be 
stable, anchored securely to the truth 
which he had taught them, firm and 
steadfast in the faith: then they would 
not be victimized by the “cunning 
craftiness” of those who were trying 
to subvert the gospel he Was preach- 
ing. It is not a good thing for one to 
be carried off one's feet by every so- 
called new system of moral and reli- 
gious teaching that comes along. One 
should subject all such teaching to a 
reasonable test before becoming one 


The Market at Papeete 


Varied and generous is the advice 
which greets the newly-come to 
Tahiti; and were he to follow it all 
he would do well to abandon at 
once any idea of ever returning to 
the outside world. But such unanim- 
ity characterizes suggestions about 
the far-famed before-dawn market at 
Papeete that he arises hours before 
daylight on his very first Sunday 
morning to behold its colorful activi- 
ties and to mingle with its merry 
throngs of natives from all Tahiti. 

“But why,” demands the tourist, al- 
ready langorous from the moist 
warmth of the South Seas, “why have 
a market at such an unearthly hour? 
Four o'clock in the marning; two 
hours before day. ght. Fancy!” Well, 
then, know that the market at 
Papeete is, in considerable degree, 2 
fish market. And out there on the 
long reef where you may mark each 
night the flaring torches of the 
fishermen in their outrigger canoes, 
the intrepid Polynesian young men 
labor at their craft until after mid- 
night, and then paddie slowly back 
to Papeete, with their many-hued and 
edible quarry of the southern seas. 
When they arrive the market hour is 
at hand. But long before this the 
country people have come into “the 
city” from miles around, bridging 
with them fruit, vegetables, live 
stock, and everything that the more 
eflightened townsfolk require for 
their daily fare. - Vehivlés of the sort 
of half a century ago crowd the mar- 
ket-place until one is reminded of 
the New England country fair of 
Dis boyhood. The little ponies browse 
beneath the trees, while the natives 
‘Squat sleepily along the curb and 
under the shop-awnings until the 

commencement of shopping activi- 
ties. Before them is ranged such a 
variety of fruits and vegetables as 
only ‘a tropical climate can produce. 
There are heapsgof. coconuts, taro, 
yams, 3 immense potatoes, 
luscious tomatoes, great bunches of 
plump bananas in a dozen varieties, 
‘golden oranges such as the tropics 
‘alone know, pineapples, mangos, 
melong, alligator pears, tamarinds, 
papaias and limes; and all to be 
obtained at prices which make one 
wonder if the thing is real. 


In point of fact the whole pic- 
turesque scene seems only a product 
of the fancy. It is too colorful, too 
picturesque and quite too unique to 
savor of reality. Under the great 
+ shed where poultry cgckle and swine 
squeal and a hundred Papeetean dogs 
prowl hungrily about among the busy 
Chinese butchers, the flaring torches 
gleam fitfully upon the faces of a 
merry and friendly throng, in which 

a few Caucasians mingle with the 
cata bia and kindly-featured Tahi- 
tians. There is busy trading, and the 
riotous fun and jolly confusion of 
the country fair combine with the 

sober bargaining of the fish market 
at Bergen, where the gray-bearded 
boatmen regard eusterely the efforts 
of Scandinavian housewives to re- 
duce their profits. But such many- 
hued fish as these of the South Seas 
know ng northern market. They are 
so cheap that attending the market in 
the gray dawn at Papeete is not only 
to regard gn unforgettable picture 
unchanged since a far earlier day, but 


—Arthur Davison Ficke. Selected 
Poems, 


also to reap practical advantage of 
8 surpassing sort 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


of its followers. The apostle’ s injunc- 
tion was, “Prove all things; “hold fast 
that: which is good: wile our great 
Master, Christ Jesus, laid down an 


infallible rule for testing all religious 
teachings: “Ye shall know them by 
their fruits.” Words are of no great 
value unless supported by visible, 
tangible results of a practical nature, 
which prove that the words are true. 
If the results or “fruits” are good, 
then their source must be good,—they 
must come from a good tree. One 
should not be satisfied with words 
alone, therefore, but should demand 
the actual, visible evidence that 
proves the truth of the words. 

Stability does not imply that one 
must remain always in the same lo- 
cality, occupation, or environment. 
An occasional change may be bene- 
ficial for many reasons, and be a step 
in one’s progress. What is to be 
avoided ig the tendency or disposition 
to be constantly shifting from one 
position or occupation to another, 
never remaining long enough in any 
one of them to become really profi- 
cient, and so to merit success. Chris- 
tian Science heals one of this weak- 
ness, this tendency to be fickle and 
vacillating. | 

In domestic and social relations, 
stability is of the highest importance. 
Writing on this point, Mrs. Eddy says 
on page 57 of “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” the text- 
book of Christian Science: “Chastity 
is the cement of civilization and prog- 
ress. Without it there is no stability 
in society.” If the sanctity of the 
home is to be maintained, and there 
is to be a stable social structure, men 
and women must be pure in thought 
and conduct. This purity of thought 
acts as a cement, holding society to- 
gether. The all too frequent breaking 
up of homes, Mrs. Eddy says on page 
65 of Science and Health, “should 
warn the age of some fundamental 
error in the marriage state. The union 
of the sexes suffers fearful discord.” 
If the enduring nature of the mar- 
riage covenant were more fully rec- 
ognized before being entered into, 
there would be fewer broken homes, 
and the present instability in this 
social relationship would largely dis- 
appear. 

The whole tendency of Christian 
Science in every department of human 
activity is to bring about stability; 
for it replaces weakness, vacillation, 
and indecision with spiritual, true 
strength. To those despondent and de- 
pressed it brings the message of hope 
and encouragement, which enables 
them to pursue a steady course in- 
stead of weakly giving up. It destroys 
fear, doubt, and timidity, replacing 
these with confidence and fixedness 
of purpose and resolve, thus giving 
steadiness and permanency of thought 
and action. 

Un another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into Spanish] 
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ittle. Cat 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


HE hall clock in the house 
where Little Cat lived struck 
twelve times, and Little Cat, 
who had been asleep all curled 
up in his basket Behind the kitchen 
stove, uncurled himself in his bas- 


ket, and sat up in his basket, and 
wet his paws: with his tongue, and 
washed his face; and straightened his 
white whiskers. 

“They think I’m going to stay 
asleep all night in my basket,” said 
Little Cat to himself, “but that’s 
where they fool themselves. I’ve 
had a good cat nap, and now I’m 
going out to take a walk and enjoy 
the beauties of nature. What fun! 
What fun!” 

And so Little Cat jumped out of 
his basket, and got his cane and his 
latchkey, and let himself out 


) 


I've watched it once, and I never 


saw a mouse run up it yet. And what 
does ‘Dickery, dickery, dock’ mean 
anyway? Answer me that.” 

I never thought of it before,” "said 
Dog Wow, “but now you mention it, 
those words don’t seem to mean any- 
thing at all. What a cat you are! 
What a cat you are!” 

“I think hard all the time,” said 
Little Cat, “and that keeps me bright. 
I just think about everything. For 
example,” said Little Cat, pointing 
with his cane through a gate they 
were just passing, “when I see the 
Tompkinses’ front door left wide 
open like that, I can’t help thinking 
that somebody has been very care- 
less, and that the Tompkinses ought 
to know about it.” 1 

J can think that much myself,” 
said Deg Wow. 

“We must wake them up,” said 


through the front door, and closed. Little Cat. 


the door after him, and walked down | 


“They won't like it,” said Dog Wow. 


the gravel path on his hind legs | „people don’t like to be waked up 


like a little gentleman, swinging his 
cane with one paw and twirling his 
‘long white mustaches with the other. 
“They don't know I’ve got a latch- 
key,” said Little Cat to himself. and 
they wouldn't believe I could use it 
if 1 had one. Lots they know about 
me, and what I can do when they’re 
all sound asleep! But there are not 
many cats like me, and that’s a fact. 
What a night! What a round, silvery 
moon!” 
Dog Wow Approaches 

It was indeed a fine night. The 
moon was almost full so that the 
houses and yards and the trees and 
the street were all bathed in a sil- 
very light. But the houses were all 
dark inside, and the people were al] 
asleep. Little Cat walked in the mid- 
dle of the sidewalk, and when he had 
got almost to the Smith’s house, 
where Dog Wow lived, whg should 
he see coming out of the gate but 
Dog Wow himself. Dog Wow was 
walking on his hind legs like an- 
other gentleman, with his front 
paws where his pockets would have 
been if he had worn trousers. But 
standing on his hind legs made Dog 
Wow so tall that when he saw Little 
Cat he came down on all fours 80 
that they -could talk more comfort- 
ably. 

“Good evening, Little Cat,” said 
Dog Wow, politely lifting his right 
paw to where his hat would have 
been if he had worn one. “Or per- 
haps I ought to say ‘good morning.“ 

Little Cat waved his cane. He was 
pleased to see Dog Wow, who turned 
round, and they went along the 
street together. 

“The hall clock struck 12 just be- 
fore I came out,” said Little Cat, “so 
I suppose ‘good morning’ is really 
the right thing to say.“ 

“Tf it had struck one,” said Wow, 
“you might have seen the mouse. Of 
course you remember the poem: 

Dickery, dickery, dock! 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one 

And down he run, 

Dickery, dickery, dock! 

“J remember it well,” said Little 
Cat, “but I don’t think much of.that 
poem. It’s a poor sort of poem be- 
cause it ought to be ran, not ‘run.’ 
And it’s an untruthful poem because 
nothing of the sort happened. Mice 
don’t run up clocks. I’ve sat and 
watched that old clock 20 times if 


‘after they have gone to sleep for the 


night.“ 

“If they don't wake up,” said Little 
Cat, “the door will be open all night. 
I’m sure they wouldn't like that.” 

I'm sure they wouldn't,“ said 
Dog Wow. “We must wake them up. 
Will you begin, Little Cat?” 

So Little Cat put down his cane, 
and climbed up on the fence, and 
began to sing as loud as he could. 
He sang and he sang and he sang, 
first one cat song and then another 
cat song and then another cat song 
until he had sung all the cat songs 
he knew. But nobody in the Tomp- 
kinses’ house paid any attention 
whatever, and after a time Little Cat 
stopped singing, and looked down at 
Dog Wow, who was sitting on the 
grass. 

“T guess it’s your turn, Dog Wow,” 
said Little Cat. “Bark.” 

So Dog Wow stood up, and opened 
his mouth, and barked and barked 
and barked and barked and barked. 
And somebody dressed all in white 
came and looked out of one of the 
upstairs windows in the Tomp- 
kinses’ house, But nothing else hap- 
pened. 

“Somebody is awake,” 
Wow, 

“I saw somebody at a window,” 
said Little Cat. 

J guess. whoeger it was has gone 
back to bed,” said Dog Wow. “Try 
it again, Little Cat.” 


Songs in the Night 

So Little Cat sang again all the 
cat songs he knew, but nobody in 
the Tompkinses' house paid any at- 
tention whatever. And then Dog 
Wow barked every kind of a bark he 
knew, but nobody in the Tompkinses’ 
house paid any attention whatever. 
And there was the front door of the 
Tompkinses’ house just as wide open 
as ever. And after a time Dog Wow 
stopped barking because he had 
barked himself all out of barks. 


“This is the most discoure zing 
thing I ever tried to do, Little Cat,“ 
panted Dog Wow. .“Anybody would 
think they didn’t hear us at all.“ 

“They can’t help hedring us,” said 
Little Cat. “But they have decided 
not to get up, and people are very 
obstinate when they do that. But we 
will get them up yet. You must 
chase me through the house.“ 

“But I don’t chase you at night,” 


said Dog 


Bi E 


Letters and extracts from letters. 
Ottawa, Canada 


Dear Editor: 

I have just been reading a Sunset 
Story which I enjoyed very much. I 
like The Children’s Page, and the 
Sunny Hours too—but Snubs, he is a 
great fellow, isn’t he! 

I take riding lessons, and my pony 
is a dear. His name is Jack. 

Ethel 8. 

[Snubs certainly is a great fellow, 
Ethel.—Ed.] 


3 Waterloo, III. 
Dear Editor: 

I certainly enjoy the Monitor, es- 
pecially the Children’s and Young 
Folks’ pages. My sister and II re 
to read about Snubs and Wad 
because they are always doing sotkins 
thing different. 

The Monitor is helpful to me in my 
school work because I cut the pic- 


tures out of it and paste them in my 


geography notebook. 

I have received a reply from Varian 
C. of Galt, Califernia. Thank you 
very much for forwarding my letter. 

Winona H. 


Dubuque, Iowa 
Dear Editor: 

I read the Monitor for the first 
time today. 
lively little dog. We have a Scotch 
Collie who is prettier than Snubs, but 
I would just as soon have a dog as 
lively as he is. We have two little 
puppies, and one is Slack ahd white. 
I am going to ask my brother if he 


will let me call him Snubs because | 


Snubs is black and white too. 


I Uke The Children's Page because 


it has some interesting things in ‘it, 
and I am sure that everyone who 


Gertrude B. 
Salina, Kansas 


reads it thinks so. 


Dear Editor: 

I am making a scrapbook of Snubs, 
Waddles, the jokes, and the stories 
Children’s Page and Our 
. Young Folks’ Page. I already have 
i pages of them and am making 


more. 


I wish I had a dog like Snubs, and 
. a cat like Sponge. 
Will you please forward my letter 


to Norah J. 
Mary Louise 8. 
[Your letter has been forwarded, 
Mary Louise.— Ed.] 


Wheaton, III. 
Dear Editor: 


Mx children enjoy the Children's 
and Young * pages of the Moni- 


Snubs is a cute and 


MAILDAG| 


= A779 me . —— 


of Many Lands.” I wished them to 
remember what I had read them so 
we made up. what we called our 
travel game. One child would begin: 

“There is a ship coming across the 
ocean laden with cheese, tulips, hya- 
cinths and china from-a country 
where most of the people Wear 
wooden shoes. The little boys wear 


long trousers, and the little girls 
caps and aprons. Now guess where | 


‘my ship is coming from.” 


Then the one who guessed would 
take his turn, choosing some other 
country. 

The children found it very inter- 
esting, and helpful in their geogrr- 
phy lessons. F. C. R. 

[Where was the ship coming from? 
5 How many of you can guess?—Ed.] 


My WORKBENCH 
HEN LOUD THE WIND AND GRAY THE 


SKY 


A-WORKING AT MW BENCH AM I. 


I MEND MY SISTER’S. BROKEN 


TOYS 


AND THOSE OF. OTHER GIRLS AND BOYS. 
AND OFTENTIMES MY MOTHER OO 
WILL HAVE SOME WORK FOR ME TO DO. 


i 


A 


said Dog Wow. I only chase you in 
the daytime because that is what 
people expect of us.” 

“You needn't really chase me,” 
said Little Cat. “But we will go into 
the house, and then I will sing, and 
you will bark, and we will run up 


the stairs, and through the hall, and 
down the stairs, and out through the 


door. And if somebody doesn't get 


up then and find the door open, why, | 


we'll have done our best, and that's 
all we can do.“ 


So Little Cat and Dog Wow trotted 
across the lawn and into the Tomp- 
kinses’ house. And when they got in 
the hall Little Cat sang one of his 
loudest cat songs, and Dog’ Wow 
barked some of his loudest barks, 
and then they raced upstairs, singing 
and barking, and raced through, the 
hall, singing and barking, and raced 
downstairs, singing and barking, and 
stopped ih the doorway. There Little 
Cat sang some more cat songs and 
Dog Wow barked and barked and 
barked. 


„They're awake at last,“ said Little 
Cat. “Everybody in the family is 
awake, and they’re all coming down- 
stairs together, Mr. Tompkins and 
Mrs. Tompkins-and the little Tomp- | 
kinses and the cook and the maid. 
We must hurry away.” 


“They ought to be grateful to us, 


* 


said Dog Wow, as they hurried away 


across the lawn, “when they find 
| somebady left the door open.” 

“They ought to be,” said Little Cat. 
“But people don’t know much about 
us. They think I'm asleep in my 
basket, and you're asleep in your 
house, and here we are out enjoying 
the beauties of nature and reminding 
the Tompkinses that they had for- 
gotten. to close their front door. 
— fun! wanes ora 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


—— 
rue So and vent over 
to see Jimmie this after- 
noon and he seemed ve 
glad to see us and acted 
as Cee he was ready 
for Qa 152 elu frolic ~ 


oe 


hese I that it! 


very 


obout ng minutes— 


sticks, theq soon 
ni talking 

then | 

st themina 

Frolic or anuthing else ~ 


a [ 
tot : 


* fev asl could go— 


distance lay a blue haze 


Nature 


E 


Stories 5 


WALLOWS fluttered and darted 
about the eaves of the store- 
Mouse at the edge of the Royal 
Albert Dock, twittering joyfully 

in the mellow October sunlight. And 

Dannie, the cook's helper, leaned 
over the ran ot the Mary Pearson, 
moored’ to the dock, and whistled 
Shrilly as he watched the flitting 
birds. ¢ 

“The swallows are staying late 
this year,” the cook said from the 
galley door. 

“THey’H de going soon, * said Dan- 
nie, sn g the air, and then he 
jumped and made a swecping mo- 
tion with one -m as several of the 
swallows flung past over his head. 

“Now what are ye up to?” the 
cook asked, as Dannie dodged into 
the galley, his hands cupped close 
over a swallow. 
| “I’m gomg to tie a bit of wire 
around Bright-Eye's leg. Swallows 

are great travelers and maybe we'll 
* him again somewhere.“ 

A moment later he set the bird 
| tree, and with a pert shriek the 
Swallow darted to the dock, perched 
on a barrel, shook his rumpled feath- 
ers into place, and sat looking about 
; Saucily, his eyes sparkling. 
| The next day was dull and gray. 
Rain drizzled down drearily. 

“Nary a swallow left,” the cook 
said to Dannie as they watched the 
stevedores stow the last of the cargo 
aboard the Mary Pearson. 

Dannie glanced up- at the eaves, 
drip, dripping, dully. 

“I’m glad the ship’s getting ready 
to go,” he said. 

“So am I,” said the cook. “Eng- 
land’s all right in summer, but Im 
like the swaNows-—-give me the 
tropics and plenty of sunshine in 
winter.“ 

The Mary Pearson Sails 

At that moment the signal came 
from the engine room to “cast off” 
and slowly the steamer began to 
move. Scon she was swinging down 
the Thames on her outward journey 
to Suez and Bombay, with a day’s 
halt at Bordeaux and a call at 
Gibraltar. 

“Did vez ever see it rain so per- 
sistently and consistently?“ said the 
cook the day thédy sighted Gibraltar 

Evening found them in the Medi- 
;.erranean, The rain still drizzled | 
down but the wind was rising. 

“Hey, Dannie, look,” called the 


stooping to the deck he picked up a 
bunch of rain-drenched feathers that 
proved to be a swallow. 

“It’s Bright-Eyes,“ shouted Dannie 
excitedly, taking the bedraggled bird 
to the galley. 

“Ah, go on!” said the cook. 

“It is,” insisted Dannie, and he 
showed the cook the tiny wire fast- 
ened about the swallow’s right leg. 
“The poor little tike couldn't fly in 
— wind— his feathers are so 
wet.” 


shimmered all about them, In the 
Africa. 

Bright-Eyes, no longer bedraggled 
and cold and hungry, but again his 
pert, twittering. happy self, flew up 
and up and sat on the cross-beam of 
the tallest mast, warbling excitedly 
and turning and twisting and flirting 
his tail, 

For two days he remained with the 
ship. And then, suddenly, without so 
much as a good-by, he darted away. 
d like to know where you are, 
Bright-Eyes,” Dannie said te him- 


-Bright-Eyes Goes A-Travéling 


self one day; as he feanea againat the 


cook as the wind came up. And 


Morning again, but for a wonder | them around, keeping them in posi- 


bright and clear. The Mediterranean | 


* 


ship's rail gazed off across the 
palm-dottesd desert. And it seemed | 
to him that he could hear his little 
teathexed friend twittering at he! 
whirl h 
comrades from vibes 5 en 
separated by the storm. 

“Hell, de finding some “of hig 
friends,” Dannie Secided. . 

Across the Desert * 

And 3 .waé right. Bri t-Ryes was: 
flying: unérringly . the desert 
seeking his own. And one afternoon 
as the heat ripples shimmered far 
and wide, he gat in a fig tree rest- 
ing after an especially long flight. 

Soon he would be meeting friends, 
and he préened his’ rusty cravat and 
tweaked his travel-stained walst- 
coat, wishing to look his best. While 
he sat-in the tiny oasis, his bright 
eyes were watching the sights of 
the desert that spread in all direc- 
tions, and he cocked his head from 
side to side listening to the sounds 
about him. Tiny sounds that only 
sharp ears would have noticed. The 
gentle drip of cool waters, the Mep 
of the wind in the stiff-leafed palm. 
the os of thousarids of grains of 
san 

The sky was a sparkling bowl of 
sapphire, ‘the sun a globe of bur- 
nished copper, Far away rose a 
cloud of dust—a caravan bound for 
Cairo, Nearer at hand a long-bodied, 
short-legged creature—the mongoose 
slipped stealthily into sight and 
then vanished in the shelter of a 
camelthorn, High above him—a dis- 
appearing dot in the blazing sky— 
warbled a lark. 

And then Bright-Eyes again set 
ouft—to a reedy vale in the distance, 
which was his destination. As he 
flew, glancing and gliding and twir- 
ling on his way, he saw a herd of 
antelope spring from the shelter of 
a palm and disappear in the shim- 
mering heat ‘haze. Again a jackal 
crossed stealthily below, as Bright- 
Eyes flew on and on. 

At last, he spied the reed bed 
bordering the Nile, and heard busy 
twitterings. And soon all about him 
were friends from England, cheep- 
ing a surprised welcome and piping 
a thousand questions about his jour- 
ney and his adventures. 

As the sun went down Bright-Eyes 
| perched on a tall, stiff reed in a row 
with half a dozen of his friends, 
while on reeds all about other swal- 
lows fluttered and swayed And soon, 
after one or two sleepy piping good- 
nights, they all tucked their heads 
under their wings and were off io the 
Land of Nod. 


A Game 
Old Sixty 


The figures of a clock are chalked 
on the playground in a large cirele. 
If this cannot be done. mark the 
figures on slips of paper and lay 


tion with small stones. One player 


is then counted. out to be the Clock 
Tower. 


The Clock Tower stands in the 
center of the ring. silently counting 
60. while ‘the other players run 
around outside the circle, chanting: 


Ye old Clock Tower 

Pray tell us the hour; 

Time for work, or time for fun, 
Time to walk, or time to run. 


Wen ine Tower player calls out 
“Sixty!” there is a great scramble 
of the other players to 


- i} would make the walk a 
“> it was already... 


e, seeking. the 


° A 


; 


the scramble is only for 


the 28 numbers, but if there are 


When each player has secured his 
place the Clock Tower calls “Time!” 
The players then rush off and collect 
as many leaves, sticks,- or stones 
as the number on which they. stood. 
If they can get back to their places 
with them before the Tower counts 
“Sixty!” again, each scores the ful! 
amount of his number. If he fails 
he scores nothing for that round of 
the game. 

If “Number One” is not back when 
the leader calls his “Sixty!” he must 
change places with him and be the 
Clock Tower for the next turn. 

The player. who first scores 60 
wins the game. 


Sticky Fingers 


| © Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Sometimes my mother gives me honey 
At tea-time for a treat, : 

And then I try with all my might, 
To keep both clean and neat; 

But honey is such sticky stuff— 
One can’t help where it goes— 

And when I've finished it has got 
On both my hands and nose! 


Now this is what I'd like to know, 
So tell me, if you please, 

Who wipes it off the face and hands 
Of all the honey-bees? 


Do you suppose their queen makes | 


them 
Stand underneath a flower, 
Till dewdrops, flung by morning 
breeze, 
Give them a perfumed shower? 


Mary Harris West. 


many ships, made their ow? 
little barks and sailed them on the 
sea when the weather was fair, and 
when it stormed they listened to 


old sailor with great gold hoops in 
his ears. 

And so, these two boys, 
Raleigh and his half-brother, 
Humphrey Gilbert, grew up with a 
great love of the sea and an ardent 
Jonging for a life of adventure. 

Walter Raleigh studied at Oxford 
until he was 18, and then he went 
to France to help the French 
Huguenots. He stayed there five 
years, and when he returned to Eng- 
land he was a very skillful soldier. 

One day, shortly after his return, | m 
he dressed in a crimson velvet suit. 
all slashed with crimson silk, and his 
capelike cloak that reached to his 
knees was also crimson, richly em- 
broidered with gold and silver 
thread. Of course, his hat, too, was 
of crimson velvet and had a long 
white plume in it. 

And while he sauntered along he 
saw a small crowd of people. They 


Elizabeth as she came across the 
park on her way to the royal barge. 
The jewels on her fine lace ruff and 
stomacher sparkled and glittered in 


the afternoon sunlight. She was ac- 


The Seeds They Sowed 


for a time, Peggy and Jack 

went to live in the country 
with Aunt Mary. She kept a cow and 
some hens and it would have been 
very jolly but for the 244-mile walk 
to school, 

Jack made the best of it. He 
marched sturdily along, his eyes open 
wide to look for a robin on the hedge, 
or a cluster.of bright autumn berries, 
his heart singing with the thought 
of the Nime awaiting him at 
school. 
shoulders and ‘Walked with her eyes 
on the muddy road. 

Now one morning Aunt Mary said: 
“Children, vo almost pass Mrs. 
Brown's. rs, Smith’s on your 
wes to 8 ly and it would be such 


HEN Daddy and Mother 
| ) sailed away to foreign lands 


eip to me * you would leave the fit 


mal 

“Ot course, we will,” Jack ert 
but Peggy-frowned. dne thought 
Itthe longer 


The next morning the children 
started five minutes earlier . than 
usual, each with milk Van. and 
when they came to cross roads; 
Jack went down one n and 
* y down the other. 

= wo opened the door to 


Hane Mrs Brown,” de said, 
ap at her, ‘I'm the milk-, 
; — c end he raced off 


Peggy, but Peggy never saw her 
pleasant smile as she handed the 
milk in without a word. 

Now this‘ went on for a week, and 
when Saturday “brought a holiday, 


Jack took both the milk cans and 


went whisflitiz down the road. He 
came back greatly excited. 

„Isn't k- kind of Mrs. Brown?” 
jhe cried. She's asked me to go 10 
tea with Brian.“ 


Peggy felt very lonely“ that after- 
noon when Jack had gone. Besides 
Brian, Mrs, Brown had a delightful 
dimpled baby gir] two years old, and 
Peggy longed to play with her. 

“Jack gets all the good times,” she 
grumbl “People are not half so 
kind to me as they are to Jack.” 

Just then Aunt Mary camein with 
a tray full of bulbs and bowls. 

“Would you like to help?” 
asked. | 

It was a fascinating job to Peggy 
to fill the wis with the rich dark 
fiber, and set the bulbs carefully in, 
leaving only their little brown noses 
showing. There were snowdrops ane 
crocuses, hyacinths and daffodils, and 
tultps, and as each bowl was finished 
Peggy printed the name of the lower 
on a neat white stick. — 

“Now you know what you have set 
in every bowl,“ Aunt Mary said, but 
suppose daffodils grow out of the 
snowdrop bulbs, and hyacinth bulbs 
bloom with crocus flowers!” 

Peggy laughed right out loud. 

“They can’t!” she cried, “if you 
get daffodils they'll bring daffodils. 
They couldn’t bring anything else.” 

“And we shouldn't expect sweet 
peas to come up if we had sown 
thistle seeds, should we?” Aunt Mary 
said. ‘Well, Peggy, it’s just the same 
with us, Jack has sowed kindness 
and good-will all this week. Mrs 
Brown told me that his smile hac 
brightened every morning for her.” 

Peggy stood very still, pressing the 


mould around the bulbs. 

“I see,” she said at last; “sowing 
kindness brings kindness hack, and 
I've only sowed grumbles and frowns 
Aunt Mary, couldn’t you give me a 
job so that I can start the other way 
now?“ 

Aunt Mary could: Mrs. Smitk 
wanted some eggs, and Peggy went 
down the road with a quick firm step. 
and found Mrs. Smith standing at 
the door looking anxiously up and 
down the road and holding a letter 
in her hand. 

“I've brought Mrs. 


she 


the eggs, 


Smith,” Peggy said smiling. Then 


with her eyes on the letter, “Are you 


looking for somebody to post it?” 


“I am:“ Mrs. Smith replied. “Will 
you really take it? Won't it be too 
far out of your way?” 

“Oh, I should like to post it,” 
Peggy said, and she skipped away 
down the road, over the-cross roads 
and on past Mrs, Browa's to the 
pillar box. 

Now when Peggy came back Mrs. 

rowh was standing at the gate, and 

eggy's face was so happy and — 
ing that she said: 

Why. you're just the very ttle 
girl I’m wanting. Jack and Brian 


to stand on one are having such a good time playing 


it Peggy hünched up- her J 


boys’ games that Baby is feeling 
lonely. Will you come and play with 
her and stay to tea?” 

“TI should love to,” Peggy said, “but 
I must run and tell Aunt Mary first.” 

“Aunt Mary,” she cried, as she 
raced into the house, “my seed has 
started to come up already,” and 
after she had told the story she ran 
back to spend a apes time with 
Baby Brown. 


Ballooning, Spiders 


SAVE you ever walked across a 
meadow or down à road, 
especially in the fall, and 
noticed that spider webs were 

constantly fiying in your face? And 


mers when they are tryix 
Now probably 
‘know. that spiders went 


ga 
didn’t : 
„ but neverthiides they do. 


weed or perhaps a tence — 

pak ‘place that is. elevated and 
* ot other objects will do; Here 
‘are more apt to be in à strong 
t of air than. When on the 


they face in the direction 


In preparation for flight it elevates 
its body so that it is almost straight 
up im the air. Its legs, too, are held 
straight so that the body is lifted as 
high as possible. Thé spinnerets, 
which are the spider's. spinning ap- 
paratus, are at the tip of the abdo- 
men. These are covered with tiny 
spools through which the liquid silk 
is forced from glands inside the body. 
This silk hardens upon touching the 


air. 
The first thing the spiderling does 


is to spin several threads which art 
caught up by the breeze, and reach 
our 6, 10, or even 15 feet. As soon 
as these threads are spun) the spider 
almost crouches with its two front 
legs and then suddenly it lets go 
with its eight feet and leaps into 
the air with a bound and floats off. 
The reason it floats is because the 
threads have been drawn out so far 
that they are buoyed or lifted by the 
air with a forte which is greater 
‘than the weight of the spider’s body. 


the air and started to float, it swiftly 
twists its body around so that it 
sails off with its back down. As it 
turns, its feet take several floating 
threads from the spinnerets and they 
also weave a little web to which they 
cling as they float away. Other 
threads are sent out by the spinnerets 
to replace these which now stream 
from the front feet, and the little 
traveler sails away clinging to its 
little basket, threads streaming be- 
hind and before, 

These little aeronauts, however; do 
not always set off the first time they 
try. Perhaps the floating threads are 
not long enough, or they may get 
caught, or the wind may not be right. 

Once off, they are almost at the 
mercy of the wind, yet they can con- 
trol their flight to a certain extent. 
When balloonists wish to come down, 
they let out the gas; the spider 
shortens her floating lines by gath- | 
ering them in with her feet. 

When at last she tires of sailing 
and wants to come to earth, she 
gradually gathers up the floating 
threads with her feet into a silken 
ball and softly sinks by the weight 


ground she sends out a silky rope 
which acts ag an anchor; then she 
breaks away from the little basket- 
web to which she has clung and be- 
gins her life in the place where she 
now finds herself. 

Sometimes these ballooning. spi- 
ders travel great distances. They 
are often seen by sailors far, far 
from land. This s really not strange, 
kor H they were riding a strong wind 
from the shore, they would naturally 
be carried with it as far as it went. 
At any rate, wherever ther go. they 
must | nave an interesting Journey. — 


A pretty Aluminum‘ 


fe a 


* „ 
* * — 
* 
* . 
* ¥ 
. 
* 


. 
Dns. two sturdy little 
{ whose father owned a great 


wild and wonderful tales told by an 


Walter | 


were watching their beloved Queeng 


have you noticed streamers of them tie 
0 «from weeds and shrubs and} pig, 


yen thes aha’ 7 suitable place, 
the 


wind. Let us watch one in particular. 


As soon as it has leaped up into 


of her own body. As she nears the 


called, was cathe vain and 
8282 1 fe having nice remark 


N was much 
3 
In a few days pr 
to come to,court. And after 


as well as bein 
ing gorgeous 
clever and witty. : 
Settlers In the New World 

But you must not think that He 
and his brother, Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, had forgotten their childhood 
plans. They both thought that it 
was wonderful to find new lands, but 
they believed that finding them was 
only the beginning, that those new 
lands should be settled by English 


people. 

So, as soon as Walter Raleigh be- 
came the favorite of the Queen he 
began to talk to her about there i. 
ing so many people in : 
there was not work enough for 4 7 
And then he reminded 
had sent some settlers to the Ne 
World and that England must 
let Spain get 5 ad 2 

And so he 5 d 


World, and 3 ca 2. 
and reported that it „ wom 
country, he gave 
of Virginia. 
could be fit 
full of people. 4 

But the next year 


2 an 
loose ends are left br tha z Sian 


| the baby spiders — their ent 
ts, they climb to the top 


and sailed away for Luglala“ 

-» Virginia Dare 5 ; 
Sir Walter Raleigh felt very badly 
when ne heard that the captain 
would not take Governor White to 
try to find the colony, and he spent 


great sums of. money sending five 
different companies to hunt for those 
unfortunate settlers. But no one has 
ever heard what bécame of them, 
and what happened to the first 
English child born in America. Per- 
haps she was adopted by the Croatan 
Indians ang, became ws . beautiful 
Indian Pri 

Later, it Was because Sir Walter 
Raleigh talked so much about Eng- 
lish colonies in America that Capt. 
John Smith came with a company 
to settie in Virginia and the Pil- 
grims came to Plymouth. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert had sailed 
to New Foundland, in the meantime, 
and took possession of it in the 
Queen’s name. Sir Humphrey won 
great admiration for his fearless- 
ness in raging storms. 

“Why should I fear?” he asked. 
“We are as near to heaven On sea 
as on land.” And so when storms 
were at their worst he calmly sat 
and read his book. 

Perhaps you children will be in- 
terested to know that Congress has 
voted to erect a monument to Vir- 
ginia Dare, the little child who was 


lost so long ago. 
> > > 


This is the story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and the Lost Colony, and 
next Monday you shall hear the 
story of Pocahontas, the Indian 
Princess. 


Atithmetical Puzzle 


Supply the first letter to each of 
the following words, and you will 
have two numbers. If they are added 
together as shown, what 18 sas an- 
swer? 

[—dna,—ce, —ames, —ard, —~oll] 
+[(—eacher, alter, —ctober.] 


Key to. puszle pub published Oct, 11: 
Cook, iron, dust, sweep, can, wash, 
mop, clean, market, entertain, 
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almost every Russian 


A Universal Second Tongue 


a 


for 


the Schools of All Countries 


~~ 


T THE present moment the two 
languages from which trans- 
lations into Japanese are most 

considerably made are Russian and 
French. Contrary to the natural pre- 
sumption, comparatively little trans- 
lating from English is being—or, in- 
deed; has heen—done in Japan. “The 
explanation of this,” says Y. Hirota 
in the Japan Advertiser, “is simple 
and understandable. On account of 
the widespread knowledge of English, 
and to a less extent of German, in 


Japan, original sources are nearly 


always resorted to by lovers of Eng- 
lish and German literature, and 80 


the need for translation is mini- 
 Mnised os ; 


Of course nothing could better 
demonstrate the extent to which the 
English language is known in Japan 


today than the statement that there 16 
little need to translate from it in 


order to meet the requirements of 

educated Japaneses. It is worth not- 

ing, too, at this point, that Mr: Hirota 

. German as a close second to 
ish, in this connection. 

The commercial language of Rue- 
sia has been German. That is to say, 
ker, busi- 
mets man or public official 
knew any other language but his 
oOwn—and they all did—knew Ger- 
man. He might know French, he 
might know English; but these were 
possibilities, whereas Germany was 
a certainty. Putting the case differ- 
ently, the most useful language, 
other than Russian, that a man 
could know when I was in Russia 
(in 1917-18), was German. 

Let us look this Russian situation 
squarely in the face. Up to the pres- 
ent time, an education has practi- 
cally a denied to the Russian 

But henceforth a change is 


> 
* * 


Thipk how the lack 


72 realm of adult education. 
The keynote of the organization 


dens—what a contribution to ease 
and accuracy and progress would 
have resulted if these gentlemen had 
been able to have recourse to a lan- 
guage common to all of them! 

In a dispatch to various newspa-~ 
pers from David Lawrence—known 
to be one of the ablest journalists 
in this country—dated Washington, 
April 2, 1919, in the course of a dis- 
cussion of whether or not there had 
then taken place a change in senti- 
ment between the United States and 
France. I find the following, which 
carries with it its own most unfor- 
tunate moral: 

The press reports of the Peace 
Conference in Paris have given an 
impression of constant conflict be- 
tween the French and American 
delegations. Unfortunately it is true 
that the American delegation, as well 
as most of the Amerioan corre- 
spondents, because of their inability 
to talk the French language, have 
not fully understood the French 
point of view. 


Need in International Finance 


In July, 1922, at the time when a 
highly important international finan- 
cial conference was in progress in 
Paris—at which- J. Pierpont Morgan 
was a participant—the special cor- 
respondent of the New York Times 
in that city cabled to that paper the 
following statement as officially com- 
ing from Mr. Morgan: . 


Early in the discussions of the 
committee it became apparent that 
there was a difference between the 
English and French texts of the ref- 
erence from the Reparation Commis- 
sion to the bankers’ committee. This 
difference touched the very root of 
the matter, in that the French read- 
ing definitely prohibited the commit- 
tee from giving consideration to the 
schedule of payments as now de- 
termined, thus preventing any prac- 
tical recommendations as to the basis 
upon which a loan to a potentially 
solvent Germany could be devised. 
The English text, on the other hand, 
was susceptible of a broader inter- 
pretation. 


There were assembled representa- 
tives of perhaps the most powerful 
banking interests in the world, gath- 
ered together to endeavor to adjust 
one of the greatest problems of 
international finance known in the 
world’s history up to that time: and 
yet we have the high authority of 
Mr. Morgan for the statement that 
one of the important stumbling- 
blocks in the way of effecting that 
adjustment was found to be the fact 
that at “the very root of the matter” 
lay a difference between the English 
and French texts. 

These texts were undoubtedly 


who | 


4. Bordighera (bor-de-gA-rah), 


By ARTHUR ELLIOT SPROUL 


meant to be identical. They cer- 
tainly should have been identical. If 
they had actually been identical— 
that is, written in the same language 
—there need not have been any mis- 
understanding, and one highly im- 
portant difficulty in the way of taking 
a step of world-wide importance 
would have been removed. 

Coming down to a more recent 
date, one has only to note conditions 
prevailing in respect to the French 
reply to Germany’s note on the se- 
curity question—of course one of 
the most vitally important of all the 
post-war negotiations between the 
two countries. 

All the great newspapers of the 
world published the following sig- 
nificant telegram, sent out from 
Paris by the Associated Press, on 
Aug. 25, 1925: 


Foreign Minister Stressmann of 
Germany has asked the French Am- 
bassador, M. de Margerie, to go over 
with him the entire text of the 
French reply to Germany's latest 


Pronunciation 
f Proper Names 
in the News 


Beniamino dien (ben-yah-m8'-no 
j6 -l’yé), an Italian tenor star 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of. New York. He 
was recently awarded the Wolf 
emblem of Rome for his efforts 
toward the raising of 1,000,000 
lire for relief funds. 

Philomela (fil-o-mé’-lah), name 
of nightingale. Daughter of 

- King Pandion of Athens, who 
is said to have been changed 
into a nightingale, or, as some: 
authorities aver, into a swal- 
low. | 

Leeuwarden (la-var-den), cap- 

© ital of Friesland, Holland; 70 
miles northeast of Amsterdam, 
now 10 miles from the sea, 
though once it lay on the 
shores of a deep bay. 

Ticino (té-ché’-no), a river in 
Switzerland and Italy, 154 
miles long; also a canton in 
Switzerland, whose capital is 
Bellinzona. n 

Ajaccio (ah-yah’-tcho); seaport 
and capital of Corsica; birth- 
place of Napoleon. 

a 

Winter resort in the Italian 

Riviera, seven miles from San 

Refho, overlooking the Med- 


verbally from the French Ambas< 
sador. Consequently he invited him 
to call at the Wilhelmstrasse this 
afternoon. 


Extended comment on this is not 
required, of course. “Sound and ex- 
tensive” as undoubtedly was the 
German Foreign Minister's knowl- 
edge of French, for ordinary uses, 
he nevertheless felt it unwise to 
trust wholly to it in so important 
an emergency, and therefore had re- 
course to a personal conversation 
with the French Ambassador, in or- 
der to avoid probable serious mis- 
understanding. How greatly the sit- 
uation would have been clarified had 
there been in use one standardized 
language, intimately known to both 
the German and the French repre- 
sentatives and their associates! + 


Need Indisputable 


The facts above cited could be 
multiplied many times. They are in- 
disputable—they are but too plain. 
Now the question is: What will civi- 
lization do about this? 

I advocate the immediate ap- 
pointment by our own Government 
of a small commission, with which 
the co-operation of all other gov- 
ernments shall be requested. These 
international delegates should then 
assemble as soon ag possible at 
some designated city and there de- 
cide upon the language to be 
chosen for international use and to 
be taught in all schools of all coun- 
tries, side by side with the national 
language, whatever that may be. 

It will cost little or nothing. It 
will involve no elaborate special 
mechanism, but will harmonise 
quickly and easily with all existing 
national systems of public school in- 
struction. In a word, it will simply 
be abandoning present haphazard 
methods and substituting for them a 
systematic and unanimous plan of 
international action. ; 

What is the time that is likely to 
be involved in accomplishing results 
after putting this plan into. execu- 
tion? Five years will do much: Ten 
years will show vast progress. An- 
other five or ten years thereafter 
‘will bring substantially full fruition. 

Let America, England, France, 
Germany, Italy and indeed ali other 
nations join hands in this move- 
ment for an international” “second” 


Let us begin, forthwith—in the in- 


|. terests Of universal peace and pros- 
perity—to tear down the “frontier, 


‘atwixt men’s hearts.“ : 
First article appeared Oct,’ 11. 


f An 
editorial ‘on the subject, d 
Aug. 18. 


‘The Leaven of a 


Countryside 


iA Leicester, Ing. 
Apeelal Correspondence 

rh THE. county of Cumberland 
through the organizing, co-ordi- 
mating efforts of the director of 
education, G. B. Brown, a socia) and 
educational leaven has. been work- 
ing until the countryside has been 
permeated -by fresh ideas. The work 
has been based on the primary 


j 


| schools, but its most remarkable 


nifestations have been in the 


of continuation and adult classes in 
Cumberland is, of necessity, flexibil- 
ity. In a remote rural county teach- 
ers for this work are dificult to 
come upon. Despite this, however, 
there were classes last winter in 90 
centers. They were of widely vary- 
ing types. The custom was to in- 


and then build the class round him 
or her. The following examples show 
the variety and also the value of 
this work. In a region of wild 
heaths and fells, 600 to 700 feet above 
sea level, where the farms lie far 
apart, up a hilly road, with gates 
and water-splashes, the schoolmas- 
ter acts as father to a class of vari- 
ous ages; one student is making a 
sheep trough, another is doing 
French polishing, a man of 40-odd, 
who has walked 3% miles for the 
weekly meeting on arithmetic, is re- 
joicing that he can now understand 
stocks and shares. At each session 
the class gathers together for some 


a small mining village in an isolated, 
rough coalfield, two schoolmasters 
started a musical society. This be- 
came an operatic society, which, with 
wonderful success and enthusiasm, 
has produced cantatas and operettas 
at home and in the market town four 
miles away. 
Other Types of Classes 

Numerous other types of classes 
have been formed, and in places 
where nothing of the kind is yet pos- 
sible the lecture club Has proved 
effectual. A corps of voluntary lec- 
tures has been formed, the members 
of which go provided with lanterns 
and deliver lectures on various mat- 
ters of local or other interest in 
localities otherwise unprovided with 
cultural opportunities. 

Closely associated with the work 
are the workers’ educational asso- 
ciation and the university extension 
courses. In these classes the num- 


bers have risen in three years from 


35 to 800. The rural Hbrary is also 
a great asset; and the women’s in- 
stitutes are proving helpful in the 
work of first stimulating and then 
satisfying the desire for education. 
A continuous expansion seems to 
be ahead for this new and vigorous 
cultural movement, which hopes to 
see every village in the county pro- 
vided with a hall, a piano, a wireless 
set, a gramophone, a lantern and 
sheet, a stage, and a branch of a 
great library. The need for this 
activity is undoubted. Mr. Brown 
says that he has talked to farm 
youths who spend the evening—every 
evening—in winter playing dominoes. 
And they don’t even keep the score 
or play “fives and threes” or “mata- 
dor.” They just fit their dominoes 
end to end till no more will go, and 
then they start afresh. They have 


found nothing else to do. 
A fact to be remembered is that 


quire what teacher was available, 


short common: study or reading. In- 


& demand for further education can 


where otherwise it 
concealed. A striking 


right people, 
might rema 


letters received on the same at 
the county education office.’ The first, 
from the parish council, was as fol- 
lows: “At their meeting last night 
my council discussed your propoéals 
with regard to evening classes in the 
village. They consider that there is 
no demand whatever.“ The other, 
from a schoolmaster, said: “I have 
made careful inquiries and so far I 


and 24 for the later.” Both these let- 
ters came from the sàme village! 


Better Grouped 

The three small rural schools in 
the county are being grouped so that 
the senior children can be concen- 
trated in a central school where 
their education can be progressively 
guided. Without this concentration 
there would not be a male teacher in 


the whole county, for the village 
schools are too small to warrant 
other teachers than mistresses. The 
aim is to have a good equipment not 
only for these central schools, but 
for all schools. Those in control be- 
lieve that “every rural school should 
have a practical subjects room of 
some kind—not a rigidly equipped, 
prison-like chamber, but a friendly, 
cheery, combination place, with its 
joiner’s bench or two, its maps and 
pictures, its glue-pot and plasticene, 
its sewing machine, barometer, and 
test tubes, its sand-heap and micro- 
scope.” In a large school the aim is 
to provide three practical rooms—a 
manual training room, a domestic 
science room, and a laboratory 
fitted according to a bias indicated 
by the tendency of the area. With 
this is combined a plentiful supply 
of books. 

The chief aims of the schools are 
to create an appetite for knowledge, 
and an ability and a desire to pur- 
sue education in after years. 


Story Words 


Boycott 

Subject to the effects of the system 
which bears his name was Capt. 
James Boycott, an Englishman who 
was land agent for Lord Erne in the 
district of Connemara, Ire. Because 
he evicted tenants for the nonpay- 
ment of rent, Boycott incurred the 
hostility of the Irish nd League, 
which induced the population round- 
about to have nothing to do with him 
or his family. Finally Boycott was 
obliged to leave the country. 

So great was the need in the 
language for a word to express just 
this idea, that “boycott” arose almost 
by popular acclaim in the fall of 
1880. Not only in England, but in 
nearly every Huropean country, the 
press seized upon the word “boy- 
cott” and incorporated it in the 
language. Thus there are forms of 
the word in French, Dutch, German 
and Russian. 

Although at first the origin of 
“boycott” from a surname was in- 
dicated by capitalizing the initial B 
as early as 1886 the lower case ‘etter 
was adopted. For long, too, the word 
was classed as slang. It was only 
after being used by an eminent Irish 


scholar that lexicographers admitted 
“boycott” into the circle of the elect. 


be discovered and fostered by the, 


example of this was provided in two 


have 21 names for the earlier class | - 
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DAY a great many people are 
giving their children education 
in the various arts, not that 

later they may give violin concerts 
or exhibitions of msthetic dancing, 
but to enrich their experience and 
quicken their appreciation. 

These people realize that through 
the use of art as a medium, a child 
can express hig thoughts and feel- 
ings, and in this.expression can grow 
steadily. Intimacy with the arts 
brings a growing understanding of 
the activity and interests of those 
who love what is beautiful, and have 
expressed this love in the same arta 
the child is learning to use. Leisure 
hours for refreshment in later years 
are no problem, but a real joy and 
help to those whose child-thought 
has been lifted by this contact with 
the arts. 

The other day a father said, “I 
don’t send my child to schoo! to learn 
falderols. He can learn those at 
home.” “And what are the falderols?”’ 
he was asked. The expected reply 
was that he was referring to instruc- 
tion in music, painting, dramatics, 
etc. How tenaciously this old-fash- 
foned idea persists wherg. lack of 
vision prevents gratitude’ that the 
schools are beginning to offer every 
child the joy of growing through the 
arts! 

Equipped 

The more progressive schools have 
realized the big part the arts play 
in aiding the child's growth and are 
equipped to care for it. But even 
before the little ones enter these 
schools, parents can provide for 
them the joy and help of artistic ex- 
pression. All we need to do is to sup- 
ply the materials, surround the child 
with beauty, and quietly and pa, 
tiently await the wonders that will 
evolve. If the child’s art forms are 
to be creative and not imitative, give 
him paints, crayons, charcoal, large 
sheets of paper, brushes, clay, plastl- 
cene, turn on music, and be an audi- 
ence for his stories and songs. The 
parent's role is to supply the inspira- 
tion and appreciation. Just showing 
a child you have confidence that he 
can do something, does much to re- 
lease his talents. A child is just as 
easily discouraged, however; if he, 


The Child’s Introduction to Arts 


gees we do not value his work, he may 


lose interest in it also. It is a great 
incentive to him when we treasure 
the little lumps of clay he brings to 


us so glowingly. 
But to appreciate constructively 


requires wisdom, Littls children’s 
pictures are largely symbolic, Upon 
viewing a beautiful sunset, most 
children will want to put their idea 
of it on paper. And it does not 
worry them if this representation 
is far from realistic. The wise 
mother knows this, and she does not 
limit the child’s thought and feeling 
saying as she draws a picture for 
him, “This is a house. Now you make 
one.” She knows if the child ex- 
presses a desire to draw a house, 
it is far better to say, “Show me 
what kind of house you like.” 

: See for Himself 

It u very helpful for a child to 
be ble to look at his drawings or 
paintings for a few days. He thus 
sometimes is able to see his own mis- 
takes, For this purpose the parent 
who wishes to be wisely helpful can 
find for the child an old screen 
upon which to pin the papers or 


can help him string up.a cord, to 


which they can be clipped. 

Still another function in the child's 
art ¢@ducation falls to the parent, 
and that is to make the child's home 
surroundings as beautiful and har- 
monious as possible, in order to 
cultivate good taste. Sing the lovely 
folk -songs and lullabies to the 
youngsters, and put records of this 


kind on the victrola, so that they): 


will know there is other music be- 
sides jazz. Play the “Blue Danube” 
and other lovely rhythmical music, 
ahd allow the little ones to dance, 
uninstructed. Then they will almost 
forget the temporarily’ populér un- 
lovely dances. The pictures on our 


walls ought to add to the beauty of |, 


our homes. Inexpensive prints of 
masterpieces can easily be secured. 
Although there should be few pic- 
tures in the children’s rooms, these 
should also be selected with great 
care. A good idea is to have the 
frames made with removable backs, 
so that the pictures can changed 
occasionally, as we are apt to take 
little notice of whet we become ac- 
customed to. Very little chiidren are 
attracted by colored pictures, and 


— — 


and animals. Fortunately there are 
many beautiful pictures of thia kind. 
» There should be a place in the 
busiest home for the story or g 
hour, When we can read or tell the 
children fairy stories, or “really- 
true” tales from many lands. The 
gruesome and fearsome elements 
should always be avoided. The chil- 
dren also, with little enconragement, 
will “make up” stories of their own. 
Sometimes they can dramatize the 
best known stories. How the young- 
sters love to do this! And often they 
display considerable histrionic abil- 
ity. Sometimes, to celebrate a birth- 
day or other festive occasion, the 
children may want to stage a more 
elaborate story. Let them make an 
attempt at painting scenery and 
fashioning costumes for themselves. 
Here again, we must keep aa, much 
as possible in the background, allow- 
ing the youngsters to work out their 
own ideas with a minimum of help 
from us. Our part once more is to 
supply the encouragemept and ap- 
preciation. I. M. 


b Keystone View Co. 

Pref. Alfred Zimmern, President ot the 
Schoo! of international Studies at 
Geneva, Switzeriand. Professor Zim- 
fern is Werking Out a Remarkabie 


Experiment in the Field of E@ucation. 46 


Two Hundred Men and Wehen Stu- 


dents, Representing Many Countries, 


Hear Lectures on internationat Sub- 
jJecta Given by Eminent Authorities 


they like best pictures. of ‘children 


Under the Auspices of His School. 


Chevy Chase, Md, 
Special Correspondeuce 
T OCCURS to me that sometimes 
we, as mothers of our own chij- 
dren, help to spoil the children of 
other mothers. I. wonder, too, if 
those of us who have not the joy of 
children of our own, are not a bit 
careless about our behavior to the 
children of others. 

We do not want % spoil our own 
children; we seldom ‘do so intention- 
ally. Neither do we-intend to spoil 
the good habits of othör chTldren.-Wé 
do not wish in any ninnne to be an 
aid in helping to orm a habit that 
ig not good in any, child, dur own or 
someone else’s. Yet, now that I eit 
down to ponder thig matter a bit, | 
notice that many times 1 have felt 
that some chifd with whom I have 
been thrown’ into contact often js 
troublesome because of me one or 
two little habits. © — 

After all, what really starts Hilda 
asking our neighbor for money as 
soon as he enters the door? The first 
time we heard her do this, weren't 
we shocked? We were. And we have 
usually learned that the neighbor 
himself started this little occurrence. 
The first few times he called, he vol- 
untarily gave Hilda a penny, because 
he thought she was a dear child, per- 
haps, or a clever child. The fact re- 
mains that Hilda found it fun to 
have money given to her. Not that 
she needed money. She scarcely 
knew the value of it. But because the 
neighbor gave her money a few 
times, she thought she would ask 
for it when he failed to think of it. 

Asking for Money 

And then, weren’t we surprised 
when we learned that Hilda and the 
children with whom she played on 
the front lawn had begun asking 
passers-by for money. And that. 
many times these strangers had 
‘Smilingly given them money. How 
embarrassing it was for us mothers 
to be forced to undo this habit! To 
ask the neighbors and acquaint- 
ances to refrain from giving the 
clfildren money should they ask for 
it. To make the little ones pay back 


nickels and pennies we learned they 
had asked for 

It wouid be sv much more to eve.y 
mother’s liking if each of us other 
mothers, ea of us who come in 
contact with the children, would ex- 
plain to them the inadvisability of 
asking for money. The children 
would understand almost immeai- 
ately: they are alert; and a habit 
would not form in the average child. 

We mothers have often been muvh 
embarrassed when we héa@ve taken 
little Billy to call with us. The first 
thing he did was to ask Mrs. Smith 
for a piece of cake. Weren’t we sur- 
prised? We were. Yet, when we 
sifted the matter down, we learned 
that Mrs. Smith often called Billy 
or other children into the house and 
treated them to cake. It developed 
that Billy had one day asked Mrs. 
Smith for cake, because evidently, 
he feared she was not going to cf- 
fer it. This little occurrence hap- 
pened several times after that first 
time, and Mrs. Smith did not like to 
refuse. 

Instead of condemning Mrs. 
Smith, we might well look to our 
own actiohs wha little children ask 
us for anything 

Of course we don’t mind. We ¢o 
not begrudge the child a piéce of 
cake or candy. We know. neither 
will really hurt it. And we enjoy 
watchiny aim or hei enjoy the cake. 


We have lots of it! 
But after a time, and repeated re- 
quests from the little one, we may 


What is a slice of cake, anyway? 


Are We Thoughtful With Our Neighbor's Children: 


language, therefore, without delay. 


Billy, or Eddſe is becoming a bore, 
always asking for cake when he is 
near the house. But by a firm re- 
fusal we might have stopped the 
habit before it formed. We take 
time to amuse the little ones who 
come to see us. We could take time 
to explain about how a child should 
not ask for things when away Trom 
home, : Byers mother of us would be 
grateful to every other mother and 
friend and acquaintance jf this were 
done at the be E. We can all 
help other motheré as we would 
have other mothers help us in this 
ge I Ss os 
„There is the jittle boy next door, 
who insists $n-“running away” to 
our house. He is ‘here from morn- 
ing till night if hig mother is not on 
the watch every minute of that time. 
Comments from his mother seem to 
have effect for one day only, The 
next morning Sammie starts out all 
over agafn. And it is not always 
convenient for us to have ‘Sammie 
at any and all hours. Wé often want 
to be alone, to have our children to 
themselves for various read. This | 


js not a gign that we disi{ke another 
mother’s little ones, every 
mother should under Gu oa 


tude about it. 1 
Letwe hesitate to tell 0 
wait and come another day. We are 
often afraid of hurting that other 
mother’s feelings. 
allow Sammie to form a deplorable 
habit. We even grow to object to the 
sight of Sammie, though no fault of 
his. True, every mother should know 
where Sammie is; and not allow this 
promiscuous visiting. But every. 
mother of us knows that it is hard 
to have an eye on Sammie all the 
time, to allow him wholesome free-- 
dom, and still to keep the work go- 
ing indoors. — 

But we mothers need only retuse 
to let Sammie come in once, or at 
the most a half-dozen times, and he 
will soon grasp the idea that he is 
not wanted at all hours. In refusing 
to let Sammie into the house or yard, 
or on the porch, we can explain to 
him that he can come that afternoon, 
or the next day, or some other time. 
He will not feel hurt: and if his 
parents do, they. will get over it 
when we talk it out with them under- 
standingly. 

Another thing we might do is to. 
telephone to his mother and ask if 
she knows where Sammie is. Or we 
might send Sammie home to ask his 
mother if he may éome to play with 
our children for awhile. Those two 
methods are good ways also to learn 
other mothers’ attitudes about their 
children spending so much time 
somewhere else besides home. 

All of us mothers have only kind 
and grateful thoughts for that dear 
lady who used to live next door. 
She always was lovely to our chil- 
dren, She always refused to give 
them cake when they asked for it, 


explaining her reason. She often sent 
them on errands and paid them small 


allow them to ask for money, or 
sweets. Yet, the children loved her, 
and bragged about how she often 
gave them oranges or cookies. 

It Tommie was spending what she 
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BOISE, IDAHO 
Enroll with us for a 


find it getting irksome. How apt we 
are to tell someone that Johnny, or 


Sammie to 


Rather will we | 


sums for the favor, But she did not 2 


>) 


thought was too much time at her 
house when he came to call, she 
quietly found out from his mother 
about it. ' 

There are times in every mother’s 
life when she is tempted to indulge 
the little caller—Grandma is espe- 
cially prone to do so! We_have 
Gracie visiting us. She seldom has 
candy at home. Yet she asks us for 
it, and we think just once or just 
a little bit won't hurt this one time. 
She does not often get out to see us. 
The next time she eomes, Gracie 
really expects that bit of indulgence 
and is apt to dwell om it in anticipa- 
tion. 

And again, to the alert thought of 
the child, who may be at the age 
when he thinks all that his parents 
do is to correct him with “No” this 
and Don't do that,” this indulgence 
may have a tendency to make him 
feel that mother is wrong in some 
Way. 

Altogether, isn't it well to watch 
Ourselves in our dealings with our 
little friends and neighbors? It is so 
much better to take a chance of 
“hurting” another mother’s feelings 
than to help form obnoxious habits 
in their children. The right sort of 
mother will thank us, aware that we 
are mérely helping her keep her 
children from becoming tiresome to 
others. Every mother of us wants 
Other people to like our children, 
and one way to have them well liked 
¥ to ‘teach them not to make them- 
elves un welcome because of some 
bothersome little habit. 
. A. P. Me. 
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motive of the work of the 
New York music; week associa- 
tion is to prove music a great 


said Miss A 

of the association. “But it w 
through great choruses nor industry 
that music was to touch the hearts of 
individuals. It must come by indi- 
vidual expression uniting many in a 
common cause through a medium 
that all races, creeds, and natures: 
can understand without an inter- 
preter.” 

Since the organization of the asso- 
ciation for such à purpose in 1923, 
yearly non-competitive contests for 
excellence have been held. The first 
year there were 3000 contestants; 
this year there were 10,000 of all 
classes, races, nationalities, and 
creeds who were able to be heard, 
and their efforts for achievement 
criticised.” a 


icy of contests without competition. 
Such contests have met a response 
greater than competitive contests are 
able to get. Playing up to standards, 
not as personal rivals, developing in- 
tegrity of purpose and sincerity in 
endeavor, gives strength to moral 
fiber for higher achievements. It 
tunes out jealousy, envy, hate, re- 
sentment, in the desire to bring out 
the best in music, the universal 
language. Contests so motivated are 
sure to benefit all who enter into 
them. They are sure to bring about 
a welding together of all citizens in 
the one purpose to appreciate, pro- 
duce, and enjoy music of the best 
kind whether in the home, concert 
hall, sehool, or church; to recognize 
talent wherever found, and to aid in 
its expression. 


The Works Inception 
The story of the inception of the 
work is interesting. Miss Lowden 
had studied music, dramatic art and 
reading; she had maintained a studio 


to carry on her work and had done 
me newspaper writing as a music 
critic. In the spring of 1917 she 
offered her services to the Red Cross 
and was put to teach classes of pub- 
lic speakers. It was not long before 
she was removed from the classroom 
to become director of the bureau 
headquarters. In this position, she 
came into contact with all nationali- 
ties, especially soldiers who were 
sent out to tell their stories. They 
came under her supervision, for it 
was her work to help them tel] their 
stories. 

One day there came a boy with a 
fiddle. He could play, but he could 
not make a speech or be taught to 
make a speech. She told him to take 
his fiddle and pl&y his message. He 
did. All who beard him understood, 
and: then the thought came to Miss 
Lowden, “Music is the answer!“ 

The incorporation of the associa- 


tion in 1923 was the next step. Then 
came the problem of reaching the 
people. Taking advantage of the divi- 
sion of the city into school districts, 
the association adopted the known 
boundaries of the 48 school districts 
in the five boroughs of Greater New 
York and appointed a chairman for 
each. A syllabus was made and pre- 
sented to those who desired to take 
part in the contests, and the work 
began. It met with immediate favor 
by the department of music of the 
Board of Education and was accepted 
by the schools. a 

The original system is atill operat- 
ing. From the syllabus can be made 
a choice of selection to be played or 
sung by individual or ensemble 
groups. Registration fees are §1 and 
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While the public school districts 
are used to establish the unite for 
work, the work is by Bo mea 
fined to public sehools or to 
dren, but is confined to non-profes- 
sionals. There are orchestras, brass 
bands, chamber music societies, glee 
clubs, 8 — parochial school 
ehure 


meet the requirements indicated on 
the the application and ia able te 
meet the registration fee. ak 


this year when the test came as to 
its value to the participants and their 
friends, the response to the call for 
support was evidence of the need to 
carry on. a 

This year there were 160 sessions 
of contests demanding the services 
of judges for three hours at a time. 
This work, done by some of the 
ablest men and women in the music 
profession was volunteered gladly 
without compensation this year, al- 
though they have always been paid 
for it heretofore, and gurely will be 
paid for it hereafter. The co-opera-— 
tion of music teachers is splendid 
and is increasing, espécially as it is 
realized that judges are forbidden to 
suggest a change of teacher. One 
violin teacher has made it compul- 
sory that his pupils enter the con- 
tests. . 

The budget requires a minimum of 
$650,000 annually. Having passed the 
experimental stage, in the light of 
its requirements, the association is 
being reorganized to be better fitted 
for its undertaking. Since the be- 
ginning of its activities, the music 
week association has been supported 
by private subscriptions from public- 
spirited persons; for the season of 
1925-26 it was decided to make an 
effort to have the organization stand 
on its own feet, but the plans 
miscarried. Rather than disappoint 
the many eager children and demol- 
ish a growing organization giving 
joy and benefit to thousands, letters 
| were written to all entered: contest- 
ants, explaining the situation and 
asking the personal co-operation of 
each one. Another appeal was made 
to music teachers, numbers of whom 
have pupils in the contests, and a 
third appeal was made to patents of 
contestants. The responses carried 
through the contests. 

Thus the great work of ‘develop- 
ing appreciation of good music in the 
individual and thereby in the com- 
munity, carried on for three years 
without flaré of trumpet or beating 
of drum, including every kind of 
musical instrument and many thou- 
sands of performers, can still go on. - 
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Dated, October 16, 1926, 
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1300 dopf The Board of Directors has declared 


the following quarterly dividends; 


66 Déyidend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.50 per share, payable December 1,* to 
holders of record October 30, 1026, 


$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—- 
$1.62% per share, payable December 1, 
to holders of record October 30, 1026, 
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Provision was also made for steck 
dividends, in lieu of the cash dividends, , 
at the rate of 4.75/100the ef a share of 
Class A Stock for each share of $6 Divi- 
dend Series. and 5.15/100ths of a share 
of Class A Stock for each share of $6.50 
Dividend Series Preferred Stock held. 


On the hasis of $84.00 per share far 
the Class A®Stock this is at the annual 
rate of $6.65 per share for the 64 Divi- 
dend Series and $7.21 per share for the 
$4.5) Lividend Series Preferred Stock, 


M. C. O'RERPFR, Secretary. 
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SECOND RACE IS 
DECLARED VOID 


Bluenose Again Finishes 
Ahead of the Hali- 
gonian 


HALIFAX, N. S., Oct. 18 The 
second race for the Canadian fisher- 
men’s championship was declared void 
today because the Bluenose, which 
crossed the line ahead of the Hali- 
gonian, did not finish within the time 
limit set, 2 o’clock (Atlantic time). 


A third race will have to be sailed. . 


The Bluenose and the Haligonian 
raced today under a breeze averaging 
20 knots and with a moderate swell, 
but the wind hauled to north as the 
vessels approached the mouth of the 
harpor. When the time limit of five 
hours expired the Bluenose was 5 
minutes from the finish line. 

Bluenose got the better of the start. 
Capt. Merle Crouse of the Haligonian, 
who beat the gun in Saturday’s race, 
did not take any chances today and 
allowed the Bluenose to take the 
weather berth. Crouse jibed for his 
run to the line and Haligonian crossed 
“with a bone in her teeth.” 

The wind was blowing 20 knots 
from the northwest at the start, but 
dropped as the vessels proceeded down 
the harbor. 


„The course selected called for a run 


of 17 miles down the wind to the 
Litchfield automatic buoy, to Sambro 
Lightship; a reach of seven miles to 
southeast automatic and a dead beat 
of 13 miles to the finish line. The 
course is shorten by three miles than 
that sailed Saturday. 

The Haligonian came up on even 
terms with the Bluenose shortly after 
the start: but the Bluenose later ran 
away from the Haligonian as the in- 
ner automatic buoy was neared, and 
passed it, the official time at the buoy 
being: Bluenose, 9:44:00; Haligonian, 
9:45:30. 

The Bluenose continued to increase 
its lead in a moderate sea and drew 
away from the challenger, as Sambro 
Lightship, second mark, was sighted. 

At 10:45:05, official time, the Blue- 
nose jibed around the Sambro Light- 
ship and set its course for the south- 
east automatics. The Haligonian fol- 
lowed at 10:50:40. 


Toronto Downs 
Queen’s II to 5 


Gains Its First Football Vic- 
tory Over Rivals Since 
the 1922 Season 


TORONTO, Ont., Oct. 18 (Special) — 
University of Toronto scored their 
first football victory over Queen’s Uni- 
versity since the opening game of the 
1922 season here on Saturday after- 
noon when they defeated the four 
times intercollegiate champions by 11 
to 5, and on the play deserved an even 
greater margin of victory. It was 
also Toronto's first win on their home 
ground since 1923. It was the second 
reverse for Queen's in the Intercol- 
legiate Union in five seasons. 

The winners displayed an all-round 
superiority over the tri-color, and it 
was only in the first period that the 
losers were able to hold their own. 
Aided by a fumble on a line plunge 
Queen’s secured the ball near the To- 
ronto goal line and- Batstone scored a 
field goal. Before the period ended he 
added two more points on rouges, but 
thereafter Queens was not only held 
scoreless but held beyond scoring dis- 
tance, most of the play being in the 
loser’s territory. 

If it were not for the brilliant defen- 
sive playing of Batstone e score 
would have been much larger, he 
caught faultlessly all afternoon and 
did practically all of the Queen’s back- 
field work. W. Snyder, the Toronto 
captain, was the star of the game. He 
played a magnificent game on the sec- 
ondary defense and was the must ef- 
fective line plunger in the game. He 
secured the ball on a fumble in the 
second period, five yards from the 
Queen’s line, and made four yards on 
the first plunge, permitting Stollery to 
go over for a touchdown. Later in the 
game Snyder dropped a field goal and 
kicked for a single. 

Owing to a wind which assisted the 
team kicking rth, the game devel- 
oped into an aerial contest with the 
locals having the advantage. Trimble 
and Sinclair caught faultlessly and 
outkicked the Queen's backs. 
line Stollery and Carrick were the best 
with M. Snyder and Irwin holding the 
opposing runners in check. For 
Queen's Batstone, Monohan; Howard 
and Britton were the sars. 

The results puts McGill at the top 
of the standing with a win and no 
losses, Toronto is second with a win 


V. HI. SETTLES 


HOCKEY DEALS 


Cook Brothers to New York 
—Player Limit Is 15— 
No Sehedule Yet 


TORONTO, Ont., Oct. 18 (Special)— 
After a lengthy session that started 
in the morning and ran well on to- 


ward midnight, the governors of the 
National Hockey League emerged 
from the conference Saturday with 
much more satisfaction than has pre- 
vailed in National Hockey League cir- 
cles for some time. Indications now 
are that, with the exception of 4 


club circuit. 

Nearly all of the time was taken 
up in discussing and settling 
cases regarding players who were 
members of the clubs in the defunct 
Western Hockey League last winter 
and the ownership of a dozen or more 
players was determined. 

The Cook brothers, William and 
Fred, were awarded to the New York 
Rangers and the club will reimburse the 
Saskatoon Club of the former Western 
League for them. Both clubs were con- 
sidered in the wrong in the case, New 
York for signing players,/under con- 
tract to Saskatoon, and Ottawa for 
buying the contracts from Saskatoon 
after knowing that New York had 
signed the players. It was shown that 
when they signed with New York, the 
Cook boys were bound by a contract 
with Suskatoon. The Ottawa Club ex- 
pressed a desire to make a deal with 
the Rangers after they 
awarded to the latter club by the al- 
most unanimous vote of the governors; 
but New York refused to discuss a 


deal. : : 
Hainsworth Is Sold 
Player George Hainsworth, formerly 


On the 


with Saskatoon, has signed a contract 
| with Canadiens, but his contract has 


been purchased by St. Patrick's. The 


player claims he is not under contract 
to Saskatoon and, if the latter club can 
produce a contract, Hainsworth will 
belong to St. Patrick's; but if Sas- 
katoon cannot produce the paper, 


UPSETS RECORDED AS TEAMS 
LEAVE THE UNDEFEATED CLASS 


Dartmouth’s Clean Record Since 1928 Marred by Defeat at 


Hands of Elis—Annapolis Team Proves Surprise 


When It Downs Princeton 


With the eastern college football 
teams engaging in such hard games 
as the schedules for the last week-end 


called for, it is not at all surprising 
that some of the leading teams in that 
section of the United States should 
have been removed from the unde- 


few possible little differences the pro- 
fessional league will find smooth sail- | 
ing during its first season as a 10— 


the | 


had been 


'feated class and also that there should 
have been some upsets recorded. 
Wannen undefeated teams meet each 
‘other, the only result that can pre- 
vent one or the other having its record 
marred is a tie score and it is seldom 
that such a result is recorded under 
the present style of playing. Saturday 
saw every game of moment decided in 
favor of one of the contending teams. 

The Yale-Dartmouth contest at- 
tracted the most interest in the east 
as the latter team had not been de- 
feated since 1923 and, while it had 
never secured a victory over the Elis, 
went to New Haven this fall expecting 
to keep its slate clean. Yale, however, 
added another victory to its long list 
and did it by a liberal use of the 
forward pass, a feature of the game 
which Dartmouth used to perfection 
last fall. The loss of such exponents 
of this style of play as A. J. Ober- 
lander, H. A. Sage and G. C. Tully 
has not vet been made up at Hanover. 
Dartmouth is, however, one of the 
strongest teams in the east today 
which clearly shows that Yale is going 
to play a more important part in col- 
lege football than was the case last 
vear. Yale also uncovered a player 
who promisés to make a name for 
|himself this, his senior vear. He is 
Rupert B. McGunigle 278. who was 
ia star on his freshman eleven, but was 
| ineligible for the varsity in 1924 and 
| 1925. 


Princeton Loses to Navy 

: Princeton was the second of the so- 
called “Big Three” to lose a game this 
| year, Annapolis defeating the Tigers 
27 to 13. Navy has a very powerful 
jeleven and West Point 6 Soing to 
have some serious opposition when 
these two service teams meet at Chi- 
| cago the last Saturday in November. 


These are two strong preparatory 
schools and two strong college fresh- 
men rivals and in each case the fresh- 
men won through a safety. These 
games have been annual affairs for 
several years and it is safe to say 
that never before have they been de- 
cided by a single safety. 


PROSPECTS FOR 
EARLIER CLOSING 


Series Accentuate Proba- 
bility of Further Action 


— oe 


Prospects of a still earlier closing 
of major-league baseball seasons in 
1927 
the sport, following the World Series 
of 1926 which, like its predecessor 
of 1925, culminated in the chill and 
poor atmospheric conditions of early 
October. Although the weather in 
which the last game of the series was 
played was not quite as poor as that 
during the last game of the 1925 series 
in Pittsburgh, nevertheless it was poor 
enough to arouse an even more favor- 
able leaning of opinion toward 
shorter major season in order to leave 
October and November in their en- 
tirety to football. 

Perhaps the biggest reason, outside 
of poor weather conditions in W orld 
Series’ contests, that supporters of the 
earlier closing for league seasons cling 
to is that there is apparently no rea- 
son why the schedules could not be 
completed early enough to start and 
perhaps finish the World Series before 
the first of October. As an illustra- 
tion, the schedule of 1926 is cited. In 
the National League, for instance, tme 
time between Sept. 26 and Sept. 30, 
to the Boston 


i en by close students of 
. at some centers former players of dis- 


WOMEN TURN TO 


Important factors in developing com- 


Conditions in 1926 World: 


serted their old standby to become 


1 


! 
} 
i 


| 


| 
i 
i 
i 


| 


INDOOR SPORTS 


Basketball, Bowling, Vol- 
Jey Ball and Hockey 
Attract Attention 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, Oct. 18—Turning from 
tennis, golf and swimming. more 
women are taking to the indoor 
athletic sports of bowling, basketball, 
volley ball and hockey than ever be- 
fore, accoring to observations made 
here. 


AVERAGES FOR 1926 SEAS! 
Carries Off This Honor for the Fourth Time Since 1920 in 
English Cricket—Yorkshire Veteran Uses the Perfeet- 
Length Spin,” a Neglected Art 


man, . Hampshire, V. W. C. Jupp, 
Northamptonshire—the best - 
amateur of the year—P. G. H. 


“ 14. 
W. R. Rhodes, Yorkshire..... 14.86 
LONDON (Special Correspondence) 


Basketball is becoming a tavorite 
and instructors are busy training con- | 
didates. Sectional and city-wide tour- | 
naments are to be inaugurated and a 
battle will be waged for championship 
trophies put up by park boards, poli- | 
ticlans and business houses. Women’: | 
basketball teams are recognized as 


munity consciousness in many of the 
foreign sections of the city. 

Volley ball, though not so numer- 
ously followed as is basketball, ‘s 
gaining devotees and is an important 
item in the sports programs of the 
social workers. : 

Hockey has been steadily claiming 


more attention. Girls who have played 
basketball are especially valuable and 


tinction in the cage game have de- 


hockey players. 

At the LIllinois Women's Athletic 
Club, an indoor hockey team is being 
organized by Miss Marie Wagner, who 
also trains that organization's basket- 
ball team. The new hockey club will 
represent the I. W. A. C. exclusively 
and expects to book some exciting 
games during the season. 

Bowling is perhaps the most popular. | 
It has taken a firm hold on the inter- 
est of women. A list of some of the 
women's leagues includes the follow 
ing: | 

t 


Railway Business Women's Asso- | 


clation, Pershing Bowling League, 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank Women. | 
I 


von & Healy Girls’ League, Chicago 
Tribune Girls, Commonwealth Edison | 
Company Girls, New York Central 
Women, People's Gas, Light 4 Coke | 
Company, Continental Casualty Com 
pany, Cudahy Packing Company, Nel- 
son Brothers Bond and Mortgage Com- 


is heightened by the fact that this 


‘only seven men—Rhodes, J. A. New- 


Fender—and Astil 
did the “double” in 1925. 
Fo Rhodes 


—W. R. Rhodes, leader of the first- in the list is. 


class English cricket bowling. aver- 
ages this year, has dealt a shrewd 
blow at the limitation imposed upon 
sportsmen in the matter of age, for, 
at a period of his career when he 
might have been expected to follow 
precedent by quitting the arena he 
too khis place again in England's 
national cricket team, and, by the ne- 
glected art of perfect-length spin, 
bowling reduced the pick of Austra- 
lia’s batsmen to importence. All Eng- 
land’s representatives played ‘heroi- 
cally in that game at the Oval, but 
Rhodes, J. B. Hobbs and Herbert Sut- 
cliffe are the men whose part in the 
victory is an imperishable memory. 
Since Rhodes made his debut for 
Yorkshire many years ago, ha 
won fame, not only as a bowler, but 
as one of the very finest all-round 
players of all time. 

Twenty-three years ago he first per- 
formed the coveted “double event” of 
making more than 1000 runs and cap- 
turing more than 100 wickets, and this 
summer he repeated the feat for the 
sixteenth time. The value of the feat 


| test match, and 
final test match, 
whose consistent excel 
cestershire makes it 
comprehend why he 

in certain of the tests. 
dition of the wicket 


year it came within the compass of 


Player and County 
W. R. Rhodes, Yorkshire 
J. Mercer, Glamorganshire 
Richard Tyldesley, Lancashire : 
, II. Paritin, Lade 56 
M. W. ar, «de ces cccecccces nl 4e 
G. G. Macaulay, Yorkshire..... eee . 
Harold Larwood, Nottinghamshire 
C. W. L. Parker, Gloucestershire. .......... Fr. 
24 


and a loss and Queen's last with one 

loss. The summary: 
TORONTO 

Young, fw 

Trimble, rh 


was devoted entirely | pany, Wabash Social Bowling League 
and Philadelphia series, a series that : n This latter league is — — 
meant absolutely nothing so far as the Zoe Quin. The members play on Thurs- 
first diviston was concerned, or, for day afternoons at the Wabash-Con- 


The wind hauled to north as the 
schooners proceeded on the third leg. 
At 11:28:40, the Bluenose rounded the 
southeast automatic and stood on the 


Canadiens will secure 3 1 The Midshipmen’s forwards outplayed 
Denneny, Leo Bourgeault and Law- te Orange and Black and three touch- 
rence Scott have been purchased from downs and two field goals gave Navy 
Saskatoon by St. Patrick's and the their score. The Tigers played hard 


„V. W. C. Jupp, Northamptonshire 

E. A. Macdonald, Lancash ire 
George Cox, Suse 1 
„J. A. Wedel, Gloucestershire..... eee 
A. E. R. Gilligan, Sussex 


QUEEN'S 
fw, Britton, Agnew | 


that matter, so far as any positions 


MONTREAL. Oct. 


starboard tack for the thresh to wind- 
ward to the finish line. The Hali- 


gonian rounded it at 11:37:25. 
* 


Pro Tennis Draws 


Many Spectators 


Professional tennis matches made 
their initial appearance in Boston 
Saturday when Mile. Suzanne Lenglen, 
the famous French woman who has 
held the championship of the world 
for some years, Paul Feret, also of 
France; Vincent Richards, Howard O. 
Kinsey, Harvey B. Snodgrass and Miss 
Mary K. Browne, all of the United 
States, played a series of exhibition 
matches at the Boston Arena before a 
gathering of some 9000 spectators. 

The feature matches were the ones 
in which Mile. Lenglen played and 
she gave the spectators a chance to 
see some fine tennis. In her singles 
match against Miss Browne she won 
with ease, playing from the baseline 
most of the time and keeping Miss 
Browne on the run. 
6—2, 6—1. 


ing player of France, against 


the French pair won the one set plaved 
by a score of 6—4. 


Richards met Snodgrass in a men’s 


singles match and the Olympic cham- 


pion won easily by a score of 6—2, 


6—2. In men’s doubles Richards and 


Kinsey defeated Snodgrass and’ Feret 


in a hard-fought match, 6—4, 7—5. 


BRITISH FOOTBALL 


RESULTS SATURDAY 


LONDON, Oct. 18 - Soccer foot- 
ball games played in Great Britain 
Saturday resulted as follows: 


ENGLISH LEAGUE—First Division 

Arsenal 2, West Ham United 2; Bir- 
mingham 1, Derby County 0; Burnley ö, 
Blackburn Rovers 1; Manchester United 


3, mrt 0; Newcastle United 3, Ever- 
ton 1; Huddersfield Town 0, Cardiff City 
0: Leicester City 3, Leeds United 2; The 
Wednesday 3, Liverpool 2; Sunderiand 1, 


Aston Villa 1; Tottenham Hotspurs 3 
Sheffield United 1; : West 
Albion 1. Bolton Wanderers 1. 


SECOND DIVISION 


Barnsley 2, Portvale 0; Wolverhamp- 
ton Wanderers 3, Blackpool 2; Darling- 
Pulham 2. 
South Shields 2; Hull City 1, Grimsby 
Southampton 4, Manchester 
Middle- 
Preston 
North End 1; Chelsea 3, PortSmouth 2; 
Swansea 


ton 3, City 0; 
Town 0; 
City 3; Nottingham Forest 4, 


boro 3; Oldham Athletic 


Reading 7, Notts County 1; 
Town 3, Clapton Orient 2. 


THIRD DIVISION—wNorthern Section 


Ashington 2, Rochdale 2; Bradford 3, 
Lincoln City 1; Chesterfield 3, Tranmere 


Rovers 1; Crewe Alexandra 2, Don- 
caster Rovers 0; Nelson 1, Durham City 
1;New Brighton 4, Southport 1; 


Wiganboro 
Wrexham 


Stanley 1; 
United 6; 
County 1. 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE—First Division 
Aberdeen 3, St. Johnstone 1; Mother- 
well 3, Airdrieonians 1; Clyde 2, Falkirk 
1; Cowdenbeath 2, Dundee 1; Dunferm- 
line 2, Dundee United 0; Hibernians l, 
Hamilton Academicals 0: Hearts 1, 
Patrick Thistles 0; Kilmarnock 2. 


2, 


Mirren 3, Celtic 1. 


— — 


RUTH’S HITTING HALTS GAME 


18 - George H. 
Ruth stopped a good ball 


be called shortly after the start of the 
ninth inning because the 
had no more spheres. Ruth enjoved a 


b . ! : ; 
ig day at bat, to the delight of 3060 ‘lost to Ottawa in Ottawa by 16 to 2, and 


Hamilton defeated Montreal in Hamilton, 
17 to 6. Ottawa is leading with two wins 


fans. who saw a home-run hitter lead 
Guybourg to a 4-to-3 victory over Beau- 
rivage. Ruth was accompanied by 
Urban U. Shooker, a New York team- 
mate. Ruth's rformance included two 
home runs. The majority of the ball 
were lost when he hit fouls. In addition 
to playing at shortstop and first base, 
Ruth pitched three innings and did not 
allow a run or hit. He also umpired 
for an inning. 


CHESS TOURNEY JULY 18 
By Cable from Monitor Burean 
LONDON, Oct. 18—The annual meet- 
ing of the Council of British Chess Fed- 
erations decided that an international 
team tournament and the annual Con- 
gress be held concurrently here, com- 
mencing July 18. Details of the Congress 
are to be determined after the entries 


are 
Ur U. a New Tork team 
proposal to establish a benevolent fund 
n connection with the federations was 
confirmed, 


AMERICAN SOCCER LEAGUE 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
Bethiehem 6, Providence 0. 


The score was 
In doubles Mile. Lenglen 


paired with Paul Feret, fourth rank- 
Miss 


Browne and Kinsey, one of the United 
States doubles champions of 1924, and 


Bromwich 


W. 


Sinclair, lh 


NS sn, Skelton, Nagel 
Marritt, Long, ri 
Carrick, li ri, Shaw, Brown 
Bales, Dundas, rm Im, Howard, Sanford 
Stollery, Hutchinson, Im. rm. Monohan 
Irwin, Daly, ro lo, J. Wright 
M. Snyder, Woods, lo.ro, Walker. Young 

Score—University of Toronto 11, 
Queen's University 5. Touchdown 
Stollery for Toronto. Field goals—W. 
Snyder for Toronto; Batstone for 
Queen's. Rouges—Trimble for Toronto: 
Batstone 2 for Queen’s. Kicks to dead- 
line—W. Snyder, Trimble for Toronto. 
Referee—J. O’Brien, Montreal. Umpire 
—S. P. Quilty, Ottawa. Head lineman— 
J. Breen, Toronto. 
periods. 


MISS COLLETT SPEAKS 
ON PYLE’S PRO TENNIS 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Oct. 18 (?)— 
Professional tennis, as promoted by 
C. C. Pyle, will be a success so long 
as Pyle keeps Mile. Suzanne Lenglen, 
his chief drawing card, in the opin- 
ion of Miss Glenna Collett, four-time 
woman's golf champion, until she was 
defeated this fall by Miss Virginia 
Wilson, in the finals. 

Rather than injure the sport, Miss 
Collett believes the promoter will 
arouse interest in a branch of ath- 
letics that for years was regarded 
as effeminate. Miss Collett had lit- 
tle to say in regard to professional- 
ism among women golf players. 
“There are only six or seven women 
professionals in the country,” she 
said. “It would be necessary to fol- 
low the same course which Promoter 
Pyle has taken in tennis, namely, to 
procyre the services of the most 
noted players in order to have finan- 
cially successful matches between 
women professionals.“ 

Miss Collett spent the week-end 
here, playing around the new Lale 
course, which she said was one of 
the finest she had ever seen. 


U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
BASKETBALL DATES 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., Oct. 18—The 
United States Naval Academy basket- 
ball season opens Dec. 11 and closes 
Feb. 19 according to the schedule an- 
nounced at Annapolis. The dates: 

Dec. 11—Lafayette College; 18—Co- 
lumbia University ; 22—Loyola College. 

Jan. 5—University of Pennsylvania; 
12—Catholic University; 15—University 
of Maryland; 19--Lehigh University; 
22—University of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia: 26—Gettysburg College. 

Feb. 2—Fordham ollege; 5—New 
York University ; 9— University of 
North Carolina; 12—Georgetown Uni- 


Hali- 
faxtown 4, Rotherham United 2; Stoke 
City 4, Barrow 0; Walsal} 5, Accrington 
3. Hartlepools 
Stockport 


versity ; 16— University of Virginia; 19— 
United States Military Academy. 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
Final Standing 


Los Angeles 
Oaklan 
Missions 
Portiand 
Sacramento 
Hollywood 
Seattle 

San Francisco 


Mor- | 
ton 0; Queens Park 1, Rangers 0; St. 


game here 
yesterday when, knocking 36 balls out 
of the grounds, he forced the game to 
Argonauts of Toronto, 


management | : 
; | terprovincial Rugby Union's champion- 


two and lost one. 
game and lost two, while Argonauts have 
met with two defeats in as man 
In the Ontario Union, Balmy 
this city, took the lead by defeating the 
Canadian Air Force from Ca 


RESULTS SUNDAY 


Seattle 4, San Francisco 4. 
San Francisco 8. Seattle 2. 
Hollywood 9. Oakland 6. 
| Oakland 7, Hollywood 4. 
| Portland 11, Los Angeles 2. 
Portland 5, Los Angeles 2. 
Sacramento 6, Missions 5. 
Sacramento 10. Missions 3. 


RUGBY UNION RESULTS 
TORONTO, Ont., Oct. 18 (Special)— 
and Montreal 
were practically eliminated from the In- 


ö 
i 


ship race on Saturday when the former 


and no losses, while Hamilton has won 
ontreal has won one 


games. 
each of 


mp Borden, 
13 to@ Balmy Beach has two wins in as 
many games. Camp Borden and Univer- 
sity of Toronto are tied with a win and 
. loss and Hamilton is last with two de- 
eats. 


LEHIGH PLACES FIRST FIVE 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., Oct. 18—Placing 
the five first men, the Lehigh University 
harriers made a clean sweep in the dual 
cross-country meet against Dickinson 
here, winning, 15 to 40. Capt. G. 
Aitken 28, Lehigh’s cross*country ace, 
finished first, covering the five-mile 
woodland farm course in the fast time of 
27m. 6 3-5s. 


ALLEGHENY VS. DARTMOUTH 


MEADVILLE, Pa.. Oct. 18 (#)—Alle- 
heny College has been given a place on 
artmouth’s 1927 football schedule. The 
Methodists will face the Indians for the 
first time on Oct. 8 of next year at Han- 
over, N. H. Head Coach Melville Merritt 
of A y came to Meadville from 


PRINCETON TIES HAVERFORD 
PRINCETON, N. IJ. Oct. 18 W— 
University and Haverford Col- 


lege t in che first | 


Ih, Chantler, Clark 
. ch. Batstone | 
rh, B. Wright | 
Hargraft, qb..... a qb, Baldwin 


li, Reynolds | 


deal was ratified. 
Russell Oatman 


Cooks. Detroit bought his contract 
from Victoria, while the player has 
signed with the Montreal Maroons. 
Oatman was awarded to the Detroit 
Club and the player will have to re- 
imburse Montreal for any money ad- 
vanced to him. 

The Boston-St. Patricks’ deal, which 
was expected to produce most of the 
excitement, proved to be a quiet dis- 
cussion. At the last meeting a motion 
was passed to the effect that the sale 
of seven players to Boston by the 
Patrick brothers was not recognized. 


Boucher to the New York Rangers and 
Ty Arbour to Pittsburgh and on Sat- 
urday the motion of the previous 


that players Gordon Keats, 
Shore, Archie Briden, Amby Moran 
and Harry Oliver will go to Boston. 
Detroit Gets Duncan 

Arthur Duncan, who was signed by 
Detroit as manager and awarded to 
Chicago, will be with Detroit; but the 
latter club has sent Arthur Gagne and 
Gordon Fraser to Chicago in the deal. 
Player Sparrow will go to Detroit and 
Marvin Dutton to Montreal. 

Owing to a change of dates with one 
of the clubs the schedule will nave to 


the future. 


take up the matter of affiliation of the 
minor leagues presented a report which 
was adopted and as a result the Cen- 
tral Hockey Association or American 
Professional League, the Canadian 
Professional League, the Prairie 
League and the Canadian-American 
are now affiliated with the N. H. L. 
There will be no draft clause in opera- 
tion this season; but it will come into 
action next year. At present and for 
this season, the only way an N. H. L. 
club can secure a player from a minor- 
league club will be by purchase. 

The player limit will be 15 this sea- 
son and not more than 12 players can 
dress for a game. The limit of 15 also 
includes players on the reserve list. 
which practically means that players 
sent to a minor league from an N. H. 
L. club will be cut off the reserve list 
of the major league club as 15 players 
will be none too many to carry in a 
44-game season. No player who is at 
present on- the reserve list of an N. H. 
L. club can be sent to a minor league 
club without waivers being secured 
from the other 10 clubs. 


N. H. L. is the commissioner of hockey 
and will be the final judge of all ques- 
tions among the minor leagues and 
clubs. „ St. Patrick's have sold Cecil 
Dye Ko Chicago and have released 
Francis Cain, Norman Shay and 
Michael Neville to Hamilton of the 
Canadian League. 0 


LACOSTE PLANS TO 
VISIT v. S. FOR A YEAR 


PARIS, Oct. 18 ()—J. René Lacoste, 
who won the United States tennis 


championship in September, has prac- 
tically decided to take up residence for 
a year in-the United States after the 
1927 Wimbledon championships. 

Lacoste's father is head of a large 
firm of automobile manufacturers and 
the tennis star will take an active part 
in the husiness when his military serv- 
ice ends next May. He will act as 
agent in the United States, he informed 
friends this evening at the closing of 
the Paris automobile show. 

The French champion said a so- 
journ in the United States would-be of 
great benefit to his game, for there he 
wowd meet hard-driving players con- 
tinually. 


—— 


KANSAS STATE HARRIERS WIN 


MANHATTAN, Kan., Oct. 18 (Special) 
—Capt. M. L. Sallee 27. Kansas State, 
led his mates to victory when he finished 
first in the Kansas State Agricultural 
College-University of Kansas cross-coun- 
try race here, Saturday. the score heing 
23 to 32. the first of the 
season for Purple, was closely 


he run, 
the 


contested, with runners alternating at 
the finish line. Captain Sallee was 
closely followed by 8. E. Frazier 
29 of the University squad. L E. 
3 y 29. a Purple | harrier was 
third, while fourth was Peter Springer 
28, for the Crimson. Track Captain P 
A. Axtell 27 hovered at Springer's heels. 
but was unable to pass him into fourth 
place. Axtell was followed by another 
State College harrier. R. E. Kimport ‘27. 
former track captain. Two more Purple 
runners followed closely. the two being 
T. F Winburn 29 and A. K. McGrath 28. 
The University captain was distanced by 
four of his own team and four of the 
Purple runners, Capt. E. E. Ernst 27 
trailing in nirfth place. 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


RESULTS SATURDAY 
Frankford 6. New York Giants 0. 


Pottsville 21. Broékiyna 0. 

RESULTS SUNDAY 
Chicago Bears 16, Chicago Cardinais 0. 
Pottsville 14. Brooklyn 0. 
Frankford 6, N. T. Giants 0. 
Detroit 47. uisville 0. 
Green Bay 7. Milwaukee 0. 

eine 0. 


Duluth 21. Ra 
Buffalo 7, Dayton 6. 
Los Angeles 16, Canton 13. 


is another player 


meeting was rescinded, which means 
Edward 


be redrafted, but will be released in 


The special committee appointed to 


President Frank A. Calder of the 


| 


i 


j 
! 


Time—Four 15m. Since then Boston has sold Frank | 


f 
i 


i 
j 


' 
1 


1 
ö 


1 
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football in the second quarter and 
made all of their points then, largely 


whose case is similar to that of the | through fine forward passing work by 


E. E. Baruch and P. H. Strubing 2d 
both members of the sophomore class. 

Harvard secured its first victory of 
the season by defeating William and 
Mary 27 to 7. While the Crimson does 
not geem to have advanced as much 
since the Holy Cross game as it did 
between the Geneva and Holy Cross 
contest, the players showed that they 
are working hard and roundiug into 
form for their more important games 
to come. Their protection against the 
forward pass was the best they have 
ever shown and indicates thit they 
are beginning to master that type of 
play. Their own forward passing was 
also better than any they have pre- 
viously shown and in the latter part 
of the game they uncovered a for- 
ward-passer who should rank among 
the best before he graduates. He is 
David Guarnaccia 29. This back 1s 
also good at running with the ball. 
Penalties and, at times, loose handling 
of the ball kept the Crimson from 
running up a bigger score. 

The two eastern colleges which 
faced Big Ten“ opponents had to 
share honors with the westerners. 
University of Pennsylvania sprang a 
surprise by defeating Chicago by the 
big score of 27 to 0, while Columbia 
lost to Ohio State 32 to 7. The Red 
and Blue proved far too strong for 
the western eleven and promises to 
end its season in splendid tashion, 
Ohio State owes much of its showing 
to Fred H. Grimm 28 who weut into 
the game after the Buckeles had been 
held scoreless during the first period. 
He made one touchdown on a 60-yard 
run and another on a 28-yard dash 
and also scored one of the other two 
made by his team. 


4 a 
Penn State Is Defeated 


Notre Dame again showed that it is 
rapidly getting back among the leading 
teams by defeating Pennsylvania State 
College, 28 to 0. Forward passes, end 
runs and off-tackle plunges were too 
much for the easterners, while the 
Notre Dame line was much the 
stronger. 


Another East-West game resulted in 
victory for the East when Cornell de- 
feated Michigan State Agricultifral 
College, 24 to 14. Cornell started out 
by scoring two touchdowns before the 
westerners really got going. They then 
began to play their best football and 
ran up 14 points, but the Ithacans 
finally secured a winning margin in a 
most spectacular game. 


While the Navy was defeating 
Princeton, West Point showed that it 
is building up a strong eleven by de- 
feating Syracuse 27 to 21. The Cadets 
made a splendid uphill battle of the 
game and won by playing much old- 
style football, its chief gaining plays 
being on off-tackle shoots and plung- 
ing through the center. They could 
gain little ground around the ends. 
The West Point line was véry power- 
ful and it will be interesting to see 
what it can do against the Yale for- 
wards, 


Southerners Are Defeated 


New York University gave an im- 
pressive exhibition when it defeated 
Tulane, one of the strong southern 
elevens, 21 to 0. The Violet line not 
only held firmly on the defensive, but 
opened up fine holes for the backs 
when on the attack. It is one of the 


strongest N. v. U. elevens that has yet 


f 


taken the fleld. 

Pittsburgh won but was forced to 
the limit by Colgate, the final score | 
being 19 to 16. The game was in doubt 
to the very end, Colgate several times 
approaching the Panthers’ goal line, 
only to be turned back. Line plunges 
and end runs, with a few forwards, 
gave the winners their points, while 
the losers depended largely on forward 
passing for their gains. 

Lehigh, although defeated, showed 
much improvement, especially when 
on the defensive and held the strong 
Quantico Marines to a 13-to- score. 
Coach P. L. Wendell is evidently mak- 
ing progress and the showing art Sat- 
urday was better than any orevious 
one this year. 


“Little Three” Win Games 


Amherst, Williams and Wesleyan, 
the “Little Three” all won their games 
with Amherst, the champions. having 


were concerned. The fans that flocked 
to Braves Field to see those last games 
could have been 


lecture hall. And of both 


the play 
thusiasm that it seemed the players 
might just as well have gone home 
three days earlier. Yet there had been 
many arguments extended during the 
drawing up of the 1926 schedules that 
playing 154 games before Oct. 1 was 
going to prove a difficult proposition. 
Both leagues finished their seasons 
before Oct. 1 with time to spare and 
with few scheduled doubleheaders, out- 
side of the usual number, 
poor weather. 


Overcoats Needed 


ing a baseball not 


pleasant. 


game 


fortable unless one was wrapped up in 
an overcoat. The last day Was one that 
called for a postponement. A regular 
season game would have been called 


Series game, which involves so much 
more than a regular season contest, 
should receive even more concessions 
to the weather in order that the best 
team may be the winner. 


casue of weather involves many ob- 
stables. For one thing, fans are there 
from all over the country and do not 
care to be, and in many instances 
cannot be, held up iff thejr plans of 
attending the games. foreover, a 
postponement may favor ene club's 
pitching staff and give it the balance 
‘of power in the series, a thing which 
it does not deserve. And each post- 
ponement brings winter one day 
closer, and the prospects of having 
good baseball weather more distant. 
So much appears to favor better play- 
ing conditions for the World Series 
that it almost seems probable that 
something further will be done at 
once to see that such conditions are 
bettered so far as possible. 


Radio a Boon to Fans 


The radio. has become such a boon 
to the baseball fan that unless he can 
go to a World Series game and expect 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that he 
will be comfortable, he will take his 
place in an easy chair in his own 
home and listen with the greatest 
contentment and ease. This may 
mean either stopping radiocasting of 
games or else a reduction in Series 
attendances. And after all, the best 
means of having an earlier World 
Series is to have either a shorter 
schedule of games or else schedule a 
few more double headers in order to 
close the season earlier. Even the 
most radical advocates of a long 
major-league season. must admit that 
good weather conditions in a World 
Series are only fair to the players and 
spectators alike. And when the 
interests of players and spectators are 
concerned, it would seem that the 
better interests of the game were in 
the balance. 

The year, 1926, was more or less of 
an experimental year. The closing 
date of the leagues had been made 
almost a week earlier than usual. The 
lesson from 1925 is that those argu- 
ments which advocates of the later clos- 
ing brought forward previous to 1925 


the narrowest margin. This team 
faced Ham/‘lton and the best it could 
do was 14 to 0. Williams met Xrassa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and won 
rather easiiy 20 to 0, while Wesleyan 
defeated Rochester 27 to 6. 

Two of the four Maine State college 
elevens won and two lost; but the 
two that lost really made the, vest 
showing of the four. Bowdoin was 
defeated by Tufts as told above, while 
Bates lost to Brown 27 to 14. this 
score being a big surprise and «showing 
considerable unlooked for streixth on 
the part of the losers. University of 


were proved unfounded. The 154-game 
schedules were carried out with com- 
parative ease, enabling Philadelphia 
and Boston to stage a series all by 
themselves on the last three days. 
Next season should be another ex- 
perimental year. It is obvious now 
that the seasons can be closed even 
earlier; how much earlier is a matter 
that league officials can best judge. 
But with the thought of an earlier 
closing still permeating baseball cir- 
cles, it is believed that something more 
will be done in this direction before 
the drawing up of the 1927 schedules. 


HENRY RETURNS TO MAJORS 

NEW YORK, Oct. 18—The New York 
National League Baseball Club an— 
nounced Saturday that it had bought 
Frank J Henry, a left-handed pitcher, 
from the Indianapolis club of the Amer- 
ican Association Henry used to be with 
the Grooklyn Nationals where he went 
from New Orleans. He was sent t6 In- 
dianapolis by Brooklyn for J. L. Petty, 
who was the leading pitcher of the Amer- 
ican Association in 1924> 


WESLEYAN DEFEATS TUFTS 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., Oct. 18—Wes- 
leyan University defeated Tufts College, 
27 to 29, at cross-country. Johnson and 
Lester of the visitors were tied for first 
wee Their time of 25m. 3s. bettered the 

ésleyan course record by 15 seconds. 
Mead of Wesleyan was next and was 
gag 2 J. B. Newton of Wes- 

eyan.. Mead's time was 3 %s. 
than the Wesleyan 1 ecord. * * 


— 


Maine defeated Connecticut Agricui- 
tural College 21 to 0 while Colby just 
managed to defeat lowell Textile 
School e to 3. 

One of the peculiar features of Sat 
urday’s games was the outcome of 
the Phillips Andover and Phillipe | 
Exeter Academy games against the | 
Yale and Harvard freshmen elevens. 


! 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
RESULTS SATURDAY 

Philadelphia J. Newark 0. 

Wilson's Wildcats 21, Boston 0. 
RESULTS SUNDAY 

— 1 0. 

“*hicago w York Yankees 0. 

Wilson's Icke 7, Newark 6. 

Cleveland 23, Rock Island 7. 


put in an ordinary | 


clubs was so listless and lacking in en- 


owing to 


There is a twang in the air about | 
the first of October that makes watch- | 
exactly | 
In 1925, a blizzard was in 
process during one of the scheduled | 
days of the series. In the series just 
closed, the weather was better, but at 
least three of the days were uncom- 


under like circumstances. And a World | 


Postponing a World Series gamé bé- |. 


gress alleys and among their number 
are some of the fastest bowlers in the 
United States. 


„J. W. Greenstock, Oxford University 


Several hundred women bow! at the 
| Wabash-Congress alleys, and they al- 
ways draw a big gallery. Definite 
‘schedules are still to be made up for 
‘tournaments, but this year’s struggle 
for city championships will doubtless 
be as strenuous as was that of a 
| year ago. In one competition there 
were more than 500 women bowlers 
entered. It is planned to hold the 
grand fihals this season earlier than 
, heretofore. 


College Football Results 


Yale 14, Dartmouth 7. 
Annapolis 27, Princeton 13. x 
Harvard 27, William & Mary 7. 5 l 
Pennsylvania 27, Chicago 0. 

West Point 27, Syracuse 21. 

, thigan State 14. 

Ohio State 32, Columbia 7. 

Notre Dame 28, Penn State 0. 

Holy Cross 21, Rutgers 0. 

N. Y. University 21, Tulane 0. 

| Pittsburgh 19, Colgate 16. 

| Washington & Jefferson 17, Carnegie 


ech 6. 
Lafayette 43, Dickinson 13. 
Tufts 10, on 7. 
a 


Alec Skelding, Leicestershire 
T. IL. Richmond, Nottinghamshire 
C. F. Root, Worcestershire 
H. T. W. Hardinge. Kent 
J. 8 Iddon, Lancash ire ° 
Powell, Middlese kk . ase 
Roy Kilner, Yorkshiré......... „eee 
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L. Townsend, Derbyshire....... as este ene 
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Brown 27, Bates 0 
Maine 21, Corin. A. C. 0. 5 

Colby 6, Lowell Textile 3. 

Williams 20, Mass. A. C. 0 
Amherst 14, Hamilton 0. 

Hobart 21, Union 0. 

New Hampshire 7, R. I. State 6. 
Middlebury 7, Boston 6. 

Norwich 32, Fort Ethan Allen 0. 
Trinity 26, N. Y. State 0. : 
Delaware 3, Springfield T. S. 6. 
Providence 21, Vermont 0. 
Haverford 24, St. John’s 0. 
Quantico 13, Lehigh 0. 0 
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Alec Shipman, Leicestershire... . , 
Johns Hopkins 7, Richmond 3. „R. E. S. Wyatt, Warwickshire«. 
Wesleyan 27. Rochester 6. 7 Bowles, Worcestershire. 
Gettysburg 21. Roanoke 2. A. ¢ 
Muhlenburg 6, Lebanon Valley 9. Ss. 
Rensselaer 15, Worcester P. I. 0. 
Allegheny 14, Bethany 7. 
West Virginia 13, Georgeown 10. 
Thiel 7, Westminster 6. 
Villanova 7, Bucknell 3. 
C. C. N. T. 7, Upsala 6. 
Geneva 28, Canicius 9. 
Clarkson 20, Buffalo 2. 
Penn. M. I. 13. Mt. St. Mary's 13. 
Albright 20, St. Joseph's 0. 
Ursinus 13, F. & M. 0. 
Illinois 13, Iowa 6. 
Michigan 20, Minnesota 0. 
Wisconsin 0, Purdue 0. 
Northwestern 20, Indiana 0. 
Butler 7, Franklin 0. 
Missouri 7, So. Methodists 7. 
Kansas State 27, Kansas 0. 
Oklahoma 11, Drake 0. 
Nebraska 20, Washington 6. 
Marquette 28, St. Louis 0. 
Tulsa 28, Oklahoma A. & M. 0, 
Iowa State 0, Grinnell 0. 
Coe 35, Lawrence 0. 
Cincinnati 22, Marietta 2. 
Ohio 6, Dennison 0. 
St. Xavier 20, Louisville 7. 
Wabash 33, Terre Haute N. 6. 
Baldwin Wallace 19, Otterbein 3% 
Oberlin 7, Western Reserve 2. 
Mt. Union 7, Case 3. 
Haskell 30, Dayton 14. 
Wooster 23. Ohio Wesleyan 7. 
Milliken 40. Knox 0. 
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Augustana 7, III. Wesleyan 6. 
Depaw 34, Earlham 7. 

Hanover 0. Oakland 0. 

Alabama 21. Georgia Tech 0. 
Louisiana St. 10, Auburn 0. 

No. Carolina 6, Duke 0. 
Vanderbilt 7, Texas 0. 

So. Carolina 13. Wake Forest 0. 
Mercer 6, Florida 3. 

Virginia P. I. 24, Maryland 8. 
Furman i4, Georgia 7. 
Washington & Lee 14 Kentucky 18. 
Virginia 14, Virginia M. I. 7. 
Baylor 14, Trinity 0. 

Miss. A. & M. 34, Millsaps 0. 
Mississippi 7, Loyola 7. 

Rice 19, St. Edwards 0. 

Texas Christian 7, Austin 9%. 
Texas A. & M. 63. New Mexico 96. 
Stetson 0, Springfield 0. 
Waynesburg 9. W. V. Wesleyan (. 
Washington 26. Idaho 6. 
Washington State 14, Montana 6. 
Colorado Aggies 7, Denver 6. 
Stanford 33, Nevada 0. 

Oregon Aggies 27, California 7. 
Southern California 28, Occidental 6. 
Wyoming 13, Colorado 13. 
Gonzaga 55. Multnomah A. C. 0. 
Whittier 16, U. S. C. So. Branch 6. 
Pomona 27, California Tech 7. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Quill and Scroll Lists 300 
Delegates From 10 States 


IOWA CITY, Ia., Oct. 18 (Special) 
—-Quill and Scroll at its annual con- 
vention here voted to change ‘its 
name to the National Honorary So- 
ciety for High School Journalists. 
As the title of the monthly publica- 
tion of the society, Quill and Scroll 
will continue to do service. Three 


hundred delegates from 10 states 
attended the conventions. 
Indicative of the wide and practi- 
~ |} cal range of high school interest in 
WORCESTER (MASS.) TEAM LOSES | the newspaper was the convention's 
EVESHAM, Eng.. Oct, 12 rr last day, which was occupied in con- 
soccer footoal team o e »portsman- tests, section meetings and getting 
Saturday met with ts second defeat In its out of a newspaper; the dan issue 
U re * 
Bveshane ‘team 4 to 2. Phe Stourbridge it 8 * 
team defeated the American players on “ 
ae or’ the American team. which | editorial and advertising writing and 
orlal and advertising writing an 
Payee Baye Bee nen copy reading. Im the section meet- 
a ings round table discussions were 
PELTZER LOWERS OWN MARK held at which publications of various 
HAMBURG, Ger., Oct. 18 ()—Dr. Otto high schools were submitted and 
analyzed. Representatives of the 
business departments also met. 


Peltzer, German champion middle-dis- 
LABOR ASKS HARTLEY RECALL 


tance runner, competing in a track meet 
here yesterday, ran 1 meters in 2m. 
27.46. This lowers his own and the pre- 
vious world record, the latter made by 
we M 2m. 2 in 2 It eee 
no a e re of 2m . set . 
Seraphin Martin of France, which, how. | SEATTLE, Wash. (®)—The execu- 
ever, has not yet been officially confirmed, tive council of the Washington 
3 ype : State Federation of Labor has 
page ore pledged the organization to support 
ANNAPOLIS, ud. Oct. 18—The United the recall movement pgainst Gov. 
Roland H. Hartley. The recall move- 
ment was started because of the dis- 
missal of Dr Henry Suzzallo, as 
president of the University of Wash- 
ington, but the labor mea are join- 
ing the movement because of Mr. 


S‘ates Naval Academy defeated Swarth- 
more College at soccer football here 
Saturday, 3 to 0, the Navy's score being 
made with three desperately-won goals, 
all in the first half. 


— — — 


— — & 


COLLEGE SOCCER RESULTS 
Worcester P. I. 2, Brown 1. 
Annapolis 3, Swarthmore 0. 


Williams 1, Rensselaer 0. 
erst 5, 


vorable labor legislation. 


Hartley’s alleged record against fa- 
f 


ONTARIO O VOTE UPON 
LIQUOR LEGISLATION 


TORONTO, Ont., Oct. 18 - Both 
Toronto morning papers today pre- 
dict the almost immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Ontario Legislature and 
an appeal to the electorate by the 
Ferguson Government on A govern- 
ment control of liquor sale and local 
option policy. 

The newspapers predict that the 
abolition of doctors’ prescriptions 
for liquor, the sale of strong heer 
and native winés at hotels and clubs 
and also government control of the 
sale of liquors and imported wines, 
will be voted on. 


PENNIES BUY PALESTINE LANDS 


NEW YORK (#)—Jewish land 
holdings in Palestine total more 
than 250,000 acres, of which 30.000 
acres were purchased largely 
through pennies contributed by Jews 
in Ghettoes throughout the world, it 
was announced at the annual con- 
ference of the Jewish National Fund 
here. The 50,000 acres were pur- 
chased by the fund for the Jewish 
people, Judge Bernard A. Rosen- 
blatt, chairman of the board, an- 
nounced in his report. : 


ST. JEAN WINS MATCH 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


han 
Saturday. He 2 up a — 8258 
and Hoppe, despite obrillignt — 
failed by two points to make the Te 
handicap. 


quired for winning under his 


AMHERST DEFEATS HARVARD 
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0 


ing the datest 

receiver and 0 

. has resulted with 

the publishing ‘of the same old get 
with some audio chanyes that we 
are publishing the Browning-Drake 
mpedance Five, which includes a 
true Gnd tried circuit with the best 


By GLENN -H. BROWNING 
In order to have one complete lay- 
out of parts and continuous wiring 
diagram, the five-tube impedance 
coupled Browning-Drake receiver 
will be described. The layout sug- 


gested here is not necessarily the 
best one, but the writer believes that 


the average set builder is more sure 


of having an efficien* set using this 
design than many of the others. This 
is because he apparatus is so placed 
that the important connections are 
necessarily short and well separated. 
Another good layout of apparatus is 
shown in Radio Broadcast, for Sep- 
tember, 1926. 

Of course, some set builders desire 
to have the front panel look sym- 
metrical, and to that end separate 
the condensers and coils about 13 
inches. This does not lessen the 
efficiency of the receiver if the high 
Potential leads are kept well away 
from each other and precautions are 
taken in building. 

The necessary apparatus for the 


construction of this receiver is given 


below: 

1. VeriChrome panel 24 inches by 
7 inches. 

2. One gubpanel or baseboard 23 
inches by 7 inches. 

One National Tuning Unit 
BDI-B (This contains one .0005 Na- 
tional Equieycle conderiser with type 
B Velvet Vernier dial and one space 
bbe rng] nn ‘coil mounted as a 


1924. 
With a Slightly Different Layout. 


and increasing the regeneration on 
the detector, the set is somewhat 
more selective. 

The 1. mf by-pass condenser across 
the B battery, can, in most cases, be 
omitted, if the B battery leads are 
very short. However, if difficulty is 
encountered in balancing the set, it 
should be placed in the circuit, as 
shown. 

A fixed 01° mf condenser, in 
series with the antenna, is shown, 
though because of the uncertain 
capacity of fixed condensers on the 
market, a small variable air con- 
denser, whose capacity (maximum) is 
about .0001, is recommended. The 
condenser made by the Precise 
‘Manufacturing Company is about the 
size of a balancing condenser, and 
may be placed behind the front panel 
and adjusted for the desired selectiv- 
ity. This condenser may also be set 


0 as to make the two tuning dials 


run almost together, provided 
antenna of 60 feet, or over, is used. 


In connecting the .0001 to the first 
tuning circuit, if is advisable to ex- 


rte le periment somewhat to see whether 


. "one Hoyt ‘anna B battery volt- 


* 16 circuit Jack. 
Kohm rheostat. 


Sete 
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| antenna, sa 


point 1 should be connected to point 


2 or point 3 in the schematic wiring 
diagrams. In the case of a ‘long 
say from 80 to 150 feet, con- 
nection 1 to 2 is usually made, while 
with a short antehna; 1 to 3 works 
best. Never connect 1 to 2 and 1 to 3 
at the same time, as this would short 
cireult half of the-antenna coll. 
The connections for A and B bat- 
tery voltmeter are shown on the dia- 
grams and, while it is not essential 
to the operation of the receiver, it 
is amore in keeping a check on the 
. Of edurse, it also has the 
‘that the tubes may be 


g — at rated voltage, which al- 


increases’ their life. In the 


ways 
dia- case of a combination one UX199 


: ch is selective,- — 

e and easy to operate. A few gen- 
— guggestions are given at this 
time which may help in eliminating 
trouble. 
Be sure the lead from the stator 
plates of the first tuning condenser 
runs directly to the grid of the first 
tube and is kept well away from 
other connections. This same cau- 
tion applies to the lead from the 
plate of the radio-frequency tube, 
to the primary of the radio-frequency 
transformer. The lead from the 
stator plates of the second tuning 
condenser (. 00025 mf) should run di- 
rectly to fhe grid leak and grid 
condenser, which are 


close as possible to the grid of the 


detector tube. It is well to mount 
the grid leak and condenser directly 
on the grid connection of the de- 
tector socket. The grid leak and 
condenser should be some distance 
from other meta] parts, dtherwise 
the mifiiimum capacity between grid 
and. ent will be large and sta- 
tions on very low wavelengths .can- 
not be received. 

The plate and grid leads on the 
audio tubes should be as short as 
convenient, though this is not as es- 
sential as in the case of the R. F. 
leads. The filament and B battery 
connections may be bunched to- 
gether, or run in the most con- 
venient manner. 

A UX199 tube is used as the R. F. 
amplifier and the 25 to 33 ohms 
resistance in series with the filament 
leads takes care of the difference in 
voltage between the small] and large 
tubes, so that if a 33-ohm resistance 
is used, rheostat No. 1 may be turned 
completely on, when full volume is 
desired. This rheostat then acts 
solely as a volume conirol, though it 


5 will de found that turning it down 


SERVICE 


Repair, * and in- 
stallation of all makes of radio 
sets by a man of long experi- 

ence and unbiased opinion. 
Work done in your home when 
possible. Repairs made satis- 
factory to or no charge 
made for labor. — reason- 
Ae. 
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Land the rest 201A tubes, or power 
tubes, 


rheostat No. 2 should be 
o|f vel up until the voltmeter reads 
. Volts. In the case of all UX192 
ubes, or a combination of UX199 
tubes with a UX120, the rheostat No. 
2 should be turned to a point where 
the voltmeter reads 3 volts. 

It will be noted that severa! new 
devices have been added; among 
these may be mentioned the R. F. 
choke included in the audio circuit. 
It is not generally realized that in 
this type of audio amplifier the 
radio-frequency from the detector 
gets into the audio amplifier, caus- 
ing distortion and, in the case of a 
regenerative detector, making the 
control of oscillation very ursatis- 
factory. This effect is stopped by 


the R. F. choke shown in the dia- 


located as|gram. The National input impeda- 


former, however, has this choke in- 
corporated as a part of the unit, so 
that a separate choke is not neces- 
sary 

Either UX201A tubes may be used 
for the audio amplifier or two High | } 
Mu tubes with a power tube in the 
last stage. A very satisfactory com- 
bination is a UX199 for the R. F. 
amplifier, a 201A. or 200A for de- 
tector, two UX201A tubes for the 
first two audio stages with 90 volts 
on the plate and 1% volts C bat- 
tery, and a UX171 on the last stage 
with 135 volts B battery and a C 
battery, or from 22% to 27 volts. 


Balancing the Receiver 
There are several ways that this 
receiver may be balanced. so that no 
radiation is sent out, and the maxi- 
mum signal strength is obtained. 
Make all connections so that the set 
is in operating condition. Rheostat 
No. 2 should be turned W a position 
where the voltmeter (if one is used) 
reads 5 volts in the case where 201A 
tubes are used; or three volts in 
the case vhere 100 tubes are em- 
ployed throughout. Turn rheostat No. 
1 completely off and tune in a local 
station, by means of the two dials 
and rotor coil. Be sure the first tube 
iz in its socket, then set the balancing 
condenser so that the minimum 
amount of signal is received. When 
the set is balanced and the first tube 
you build radio sets 


you are interested mainly in 
obtaining the finest possible 
quality of reproduction. 
help you obtain this and to im- 
rove roe - reggae t, our new 
Audio aplification” 
will be of great val ye with its 
40° es of simple text and 
illustrations. Sent on receipt 
of . cents. 


vo listen to a radio set 
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) Wilkinson, golf talk. 6:50—The Tourist, 


Forum debate: 


turned off, changing the setting of 
the first dial should have very little 
effect on the strength of the re- 
ceived signals. 

When there are no local stations, 
the set may be balanced by tuning 
in the whistle from the semidistant 
stations. Set the balancing condenser 
so that changing the setting of the 
first dial does not change the pitch 
of the whistle. Of course, the in- 
tensity or loudness of the whistle 
will always be affected by the setting 
of the first condenser, so do not con- 
fuse this with the pitc> of whistle. 

Another method of balancing when 
no stations are on, is to get the 


second dial about 20 on the scale, 


These Two Photographs Show How the Various Parts Are Arranged in the Most Popular of All the Browning-Drake Sets 
Which Have Been Published Since Thie Famous Circait Was First Introduced to the Public by This Paper, in June, 
Radio Broadcast Was Approved of This Type of Browning-Drake Set and is Sponsoring an impedance Set 


turn the rotor coil until the second- 
ary of the tuned radio-frequency 
transfor ner is o.cillating. This may 
be determined by touching the stator 
plates of the .00025 mf condenser, 
when a distinct click will be heard 
in the headphones, if the R. F. 
transformer is oscillating. Now, turn 
back the iotor coil so that this cir- 
cuit is not oscillating. Turn the first 
dial and determine if any setting of 
the first dial throws the secondary 
into oscillation. If it does, the bal- 
ancing condenser should be adjusted 
until at no setting of the first dial 
will this result be produced. 


(The next article will cover tuning and 
answers to questions 


Tonight's Radio Programs wa | Be Found on Page 4B 


— — — 


Evening Features 


FOR TUESDAY, OCT. 19 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
C NIA. MONCTON, N. P. (892 Meters). 
7:30 p. —— stories, Aunt Ida. 
9—Studio artists 
2 N. Nec dance 
ra. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CKCL, Toronto, Ont. (857 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Courtesy program. &—Let- 

ture. Present Day Poetry.” %:30— 
Cheerful Cherubs. ane music. 11— 
Theater music. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. pu Meters) 

6 p. m—Markets. 6 :30— Children's 
period. 8—WEAF program. 8 :45—Thea- 
ter orchestra. 10:30—Dance music. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 
m.—Radio review from B. F. 


6 
Keith's 1 Theater. 6:10—Events of the 


day. 6:20—George * and Nell Cantor 


46—Big Brother 


lar songs. 2 
8 — te Radiocast. 8— 


Cluh. 7 — — 
From New York, “Vi ings.” 8 8 :30—**The 
World and Its Players.” 9—From New 
York, hour of music. : 
WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfeld, 
Mass. (242 and 883. Meters) 4 
6210 m. Newspaper sidelights. 621 
mnt recital by Arthur Clifton. 6:30— 
Ernie Andrews and his orchestra. i— 
Markets. 7:05—Orchestra. 7:45—Reper- 
tory Theater concert orchestra. 8 From 
WJZ, New York. 9—Arthur Hagen, bari- 
tone, assisted by the Merrick Trio. 
_WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (545 Meters). 
8 to 10 p. m.—Program from WEAF. 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 
7:30 to 10 p. m.—Classical program. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. I. (880 Meters) 
p. m.—Stock report. 6: 30— Dinner 
program. 7: 30—Address, “Recent Ameri- 
can Fiction.“ by Prof. Edward Everett 
Hale, Union College. 7: 45-, Address, La- 
fayette’s Career in America,“ Judge 
Douw Beekman. 8— Sparkers“ from 
WJZ. 9— Pennsylvania Keystoners from 
WJZ. 10— Brazil.“ from W IZ. 10% 
Musical program from Buffalo, N. I. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

6 m.—Dinner music. 7—Augustine, 
Jacquillard, soprano. 7:10 — Columbia 
University French lecture. 7:30—Frank 
Farrell’s Orchestra. 8—The Vikings. 8: 30 
3 Buckeye Bakers. 9 Radio Hour.” 

0 :80—Ben ernie and his orchestra. 
192 — Orchestra. 

WIZ, New York City (465 Meters) 


5:50 p. m.—State and federal farm mar- 
— ak 12 e 
modore Dinner Orches 
9—Hour of music. 10:45—George-@lsen’s 
Orchestra. j 

WGBS, New York City (816 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Uncle Geebee. 6 :30—Esa Roma, 
whistler and harmonica. 6:35— Charles H. 


Christopher Garland. 7— 
Radio interview. 7:15—Football scores 
and news items. 7:20—Concert orchestra. 
8:20—Play: Auspices Episcopal Actors’ 
Guild, “The Correct Thing.” by Alfred 


“Bermuda,” 


Sutro. &:35—Pauline Ellen Hughes, vio- 
linist. Michael Lepore at the piano. 9 
“Shall Intercollegiate | 
Football be Deflated?” William Roper, | 
head coach at Princeton, and Alfred 
Dashiell, Princeton 23. 9: :20-—Paula Fire, 
soprano, ensemble. 9:30—Percy Mackaye, | 
author of Epoch“ readings. 10—J John | 
and Harry Diehl, zither and piano. 10:15! 
—James MacCrate, Scottish-Irish songs. 
10 :30—Dance orchestra. 

WOR, Newark, N. J 

“6:15 p m.—Sports. 6:30— Bretton ea 
String Gunster 7:25—News. 7:30—Pr 
mier Orchestra. 9:15— Little Symphony 
Orchestra and soloists. 11—Wadsworth's 
Orchestra. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Snellenburg Instrumental 
Trio. 8:15—The Buttermakers. : 
Alexander Skibinsky, violin. _9:30—Rob- 
ert Fraser, singer 10:30—Billy Hays 
and his orchestra. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 


7 p. m.—News flashes. 7:15—Organ re- 
cital, Arthur Scott Brook. 7:30— Dinner 
music. 7:55—Fashion flashes. 8 :05—Din- 
ner music. 8:30—Studio program. 
Concert. 10—Studio program. 11—Sup- 
per Club Dance Orchestra. 


* Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


* m. — Orchestra 8—Program from 
wi 9—From WEAF New York. 10— 
“The Grand Tour“ from New York. 10:30 
Meyer Davis Band. 


WCAO, Baltimore, Md. (275 Meters) 

12:10 p. m. and 8 p. m.—Two Christian 
Science lectures, by the Rev. Andrew J. 
Graham, C. 8. B., at Third Church of 
Scientist, Baltimore, under the 
auspices of Third Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, Baltimore. 

WAL. Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Children’s hour. 6:30—-WBAL 
Dinner 828 7:30 — Male Quartet. 
WBL staff — ert. 9—-W BAL Jubilee 

rs. 9$:30—Violin-piano recital. 


„ (405 Meters) 


; 10 
Municipal Band of Baltimore. A eal 
dance orchestra. 


EDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (300 Meters) 


6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:25—Re- 
markets. 7:45—University of 


rom | ti 


veland, O. (389 Meters) 
hestra, Friederick Janssen, 
directing. 1—Vaudeville and music. 
“Vikings” from New York. 8:30—Ritz 
Male 08 from New York. 9—Enter- 
tainers, from New Tork. 10:30—Dance 
orchestra. 
WGR, Buffalo, N. I. (819 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner music by. Vincent 
Lopes dance orchestra. 8—Joint program 
with WEAF, New York. 11:30—Weather 
forecast. 
WWI, Detroit, Mich. (858 Meters). 
6 p. m.— Dinner concert. $—Concert 
from New York through WEAF. : 
WCX, Detroit, Mich. (517 Meters) 


* 4 1 bulletins, market and 
reports: 
wil 


ram by 
Rod — Club. ©. 
WIR, Detroit, Mich. (517 Meteng) 


p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s Petite Sym- 
Board af 


ice. 6— Dinner 
Ensemble. 10 — 


7 
phony orchestra: soloists. 
Commerce of Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Studio program. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WLS, Chicago, III. (845 Meters) 

6 p. — 22 bell program. 

Dance music, 7 :56—Special program. 
, WMBB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

- p. m.—Operatic program. 9—Orches- 
tra and specialty’ program. 

WOK, Chicago, III. (217 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8 to 12+Stu- 
dio Sanco and theater programs, 

WLW, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Piano memories by the 
Crosley Request Lady, Mary RBouise 
Wosezcek. 7—Banquet in honor of the 
“Burnt Corkers.” Concert orchestra. 

WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

10 p. m.—Organ recital. 
ner, piano. 11:15— Popular songs. 
—Dance program. 
 WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 
4p. m.—Special program. 7:30— Con- 
cert and thrift talk. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (288 Meters) 

7:45 _ —Bedtime stories. 8&—Studio 
program 

WSR, Atlanta, Ga. (488 Meters) 

p. m—Atlanta Community Chest 
program. 10 :45—Concert. 

KMOX, St. Louis, Mo. (280 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner music. 7—Spécial 
program. 8—Orchestra and soloists. 

WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Dinner hour organ concert. 8 
—Varied musical program. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast: the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady: 
Jack“ Riley's orchestra. 11 :45—Orches- 
tra; organ numbers. 

WHO, Des Moines, ta. (626 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Band concert. 8:30—Studio 
program. II— Dance music. 

WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Classical. 6:20—Popular song 

period. 6:45—Market reports. 6 :50—Or- 
— 9— Courtesy program. 
WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 
. m.—Texas Ramblers, an or- 
L- Briet literary review by 
W. Romine. 9—Edwin Lisman, 
ll—Jimmy Joy's orchestra. 


KFDM, Beaumont, Tex. (81¢ Meters) 
7 p. ia bene 8 program. 1 to 10— 


11 :30 


Magnolia hestra. 

WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 
7:30 to 8:30 p. m.—Navy da rogram ; 

address. 9:30 to 11—The Excel Ensemble 


playing a concert of Classical and semi- 
classical numbers. 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNRR. Regina Sask. (312 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Bedtime stories, Aunt Jenny: 

studio program. 

KOA, Denver, Colo. (882 Meters) 

24 2 m. - Markets. 6:30— Dinner music. 
question box. 8 :30—Story 

telling. §—Instruction in auctinn bridge. 


PACIFIC 8T TAND DARD TIME 
CNRV. Vancouver. B. C. (291 Meters) 


9 p. m.—Studin program. 16:3¢6—Bel- 
mont grees 

KGW. Portidnd, Ore. (492 meters) 
4 2 =Dinne . 7— Children's 
2 — e 25 725 
KNX, Hellywoed. Calif. (887 Meters) 
7 to 12 p m.—Sperial courtesy and 
musica! programs. : 
KGO, Oakland. Calif. (861 Meters) 


6 :40— | 


11— Austin Wylie’s orchestra. 


program by |. 


A 
— | 2427-3 


11—Al] Kirsch- 
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small income — 12 
also clear vacant lo 

cago; submit full Getaile. 
2 Science Monitor. 


WILL exchange for California residence or 
bungalow equity $5,000, 
$1800. suburb near Chi- 
Box X-31. The 
1458 McCormick 


„ Chicago, III. 


HOUSES & ATAKTMENTS TO LEP 


PORTLAND, ORE, Yale Apartments— 
Just completed; beautiful two or three 
rooms, furnished or unfurnished: strictly 
modern. 732 Lovejoy St. Beacon 9557. 


ROOMS T0 LAT 


* a 2 „ ~~. 


‘WASHINGTON, o O. Virginia House 
Centrally locsted for tourists: parties 
accommodated: reasonable rates. 1417 | 


Maes. Ave., N. 


education with an appreciation of fine things, 
willing to work earnestly; 


in ee position axsuring 7 
wit 


Nr. in te: 90 


Chicago, III. 


__ HELP WANTED—WOMEN X 


SERVICE. — 78059505 women of 


must de interested f 
real future 
dequate commissions: openings in nearly 
25-45. See or write 
Michigan Bled. Room 1004 


ROOMS TO LET 


by * exce 
te nette; appropris 
264 Newbury St 


BOSTON, Hereford St.. 
wealth Ave. — Double and 
beds, modern conveniences, instantaneous 
water, plenty of heat. 


BOSTON, 34 Falmouth Street, Suite 
3—8 single rooms or 1 suite. Tel. 
Copley 3367-W. 


FURNISHED ROOMS 
MRS. C. F. MeWIiLLIAMB 
0 6 St. 
Rochester, XN. ¥ Stone 6186-R 


BREW YORK CITY, Broadway (70th)— 
Unique bachelor room, roof. inde pendent, re- 
decorated, beautiful. delightful surroundings, 
Wudaon view. Trafalgar 1204. 


NEW YORK CITY, 150 Claremont Are.— 
Attractive single, double room, closets, lava- 
tory. + eee heat, plenty * water. Morning 


50. “oft Common- 
single rooms. — 


NEW — CITY, 88 Central Park West 
| (66th), As. 4-N—Attractive light room, sin- 
| gle or double, kitchen; excellent transportation. 


WE are direct importers of art jewelry 
and leather novelties and require indi- 
vidual women sales representatives, full 
or part time, in all communities; prices 
of goods witbin the reach of all; con- 
signments of stock sent: no expense in- 

mally liberal terms offered. 
E HILL, 180 West 42nd St.. 
New York. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED — 


age and plan; 


SELL Fowler Shirts direct to wearer: big 
shirt selling season: special Christmas pack- 
quality fabrics, superior work- 
manshiy, newest patterns, ular prices; com- 
mission in advance; we deliver and collect. 
FOWLER SHIRT co! 10 Glens Falls. N. 1 
Established 1880. 


__BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


house 


wil] radiocast these lectures on e 


If you have an opening in your organi- 
sation for a capable man in the middie 
thirties, experienced in buying. selling and 
managing a business, believe an interview 
would be mutually advantageous: buying 
experience in Europe and the Orient. 
— — 25. 582 West llith Street. New York 
* 7. 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in this edition only. Rate 25 
cents a line. Minimum space three lines, 
minimum order four lines. (An adver- 
tisement measuring three lines 
call for at least two insertions.) 


REAL ESTATE 

IN CENTER 1 Forest Hills Gar 
J7-room house of finest construction an 
excellent condition; 2 bathrooms, sun room, 
open rch. Bor M50 The Christian 
Science ne. 270 Madison Ave., New 
York City 


~ 


HOUSES A APARTMENTS TO LET 
“THREE FIELDS” 


Furnished or Unfurnished Apartments 

1, 2, 3 au 4 rooms, kitchenette and bath. 
1876 Commonwealth Ave., Boston Tel. As- 
pinwall 2820. 


TO 1 apartment in new 2-family 
1 Hammond St., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Tel. i. 2472-R. 


ie 


‘TO LET—FURNISHED 


NEW YORK CITY, 124 Wert 55th—Five 

large sunny rooms, 2 hedrooms. 2 private 

8. comfortably furnished: long or short 
lease; — Circle 8429. 


OFFICES WANTED 


nw, YORK CI rr Lady desires share 5 prac. 
titioner’s office two or three hours a day or 
some hours weekly. 

1 oo. 270 


Rox L-40, The Christian 
Madison Avenue, New 


mn 


must 


NEW YORK CITY, 231 West 60th—Light 
room, use kitchen, elevator; Apartment 
woman, Christian Scientist preferred; $10. 


N. I. C., 541 West 113th, Apt. 6—Com- 
fortable bedroom, 5 bath, modern 
apartment with private family, reasonable. 


NEW YORK CITY, 202 West 86th 
Large front room $18: rear $16: charming 
apartment: excellent location. ROUZEE. 


NEW YORK CITY, 204 West Soth— Warm 
rooms, quiet house, running water, elevator; 
business people. Apartment 5 West. 


NEW YORK CITY, 220 W. 107 St. (Apt. 2) 
—High class, light, clean single rooms; break- 
fast privileges: reasonable; elevator. 


NEW YORK CITY. 38 Central Park West 
(6W)—Attractive rooms for women. Trafal- 
Kar 9587 before 10 or after” 6. 


PHILADEL PHIA. 2750 North 1th street — 
* home offers two rooms 6.20 and $4.00 
week, to — guests: convenient to 
fonda and tro ley. 


ROCHESTER, 
2 artment, 
are 274. 


— 


X r. 


private home, 


Rooms for lady, small 
kitchen privileges. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN to sell Howard Jiffy 
Window Cloths to autoists and housekeepers. 
a chemically treated cloth * wiper — 
quickly cleans and polishes syproged 

by Good Housekee 1 . HO WA D DUS 
DUSTER C0. 6 Boston. 


m 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN — 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—General house- 
worker, Scandinavian preferred; small family: 
no laundry. N. R. 7066. 


NEW YORK CITY—EWucated and refined 
young woman as private secretary and recep- 
tion clerk; experience necessary, Box 6-84. 
The Christian Scienve Monitor, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.-—General house- 
worker, Scandinavian preferred; small family. 
Tel. Pel. 5101-M 


WANTED—General housework girl, 4 chil- 
dren. small home in country, no laundry. C 
W. FULLER, Plandome, I.. I. Manhasset 130 


WANTED—-A goed cook, family of three, 
near Worcester: Christian Scientist preferred. 
Answer Post Omee Box 79, Oxford, Maas. 


— 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


MARIE PROILEAU, a colored woman, 
wants laundry work to bring home, ailk 4 
speciality. Uni. 5197-R. 90 Brookline It. 
Suite 3, Cambridge, Mass. 


YOUNG LADY desires 
companion to lady. 
Science Monitor, Boston. 


itien’ as attendant 
-289, The Christian 


_ EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES s 


BENNETT WILLIAMS AGENCY __ 
HIGH GRADE COMMERCIAL BUREAU 
15 East 40th St., N. ¥. C Murray Hill 7177 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT SERVICB 
MARY F. KINGSTON 


JEWELERS 


PPP — LL LL ll Ooh al, 


DIAMONDS AND “HIGH GRADE WATCHES 
T 20% ABOVE COST 

Elimination of overhead * nse (excepting 

in The Christian Science Monitor) . 

& wnasoal service possible. Do yon | 

mond ring, bracelet, pin? Whatever 

„ & saving and complete satisfaction 

assured or "appr cheerfully returned. Monitor 

rr will a state this service. * TRAUB, 


. Yonkers, N. 1 


— 


Ir eurns AND TUTORS _ 


~~ Charlotte. R. Sanderson 
HARP AND PIANO 
Coaching-Teaching and Open for Harp Engage- 
ments. 206 West 106th t., New York (City. 


KINDERGART HOME 
MRS. HELEN ARLIWGTON BALLARD 


Thoughtful care and constructive: pla re- 
Ne — 2 — 8 to 6 ee 


. 


Long Island. Phone Floral Park 


TUTOR all grades: 
ps: voice resonance. 
N. 900 Riverside Drive. 


rivate lessons or 
ORENCE SODEK- 
New York City. 


11 JOHN 
i 


. &. F. 0 CORT. 1554 


UNGER CITY HEADINGS 


Delaware 


WILMINGTON . 


(Continued) 


a 


MILLARD F. Davis 


Jeweler 
Dependable since 1847 


831 Market Street Wilmington, Del. 


Telephone 217 


House Furnishings 
Paints and Brushes 


ALFRED D PEOPLES 
Wholesale and Retail Deaier in 


Hardware, Cutlery, Etc. 


‘No. 607 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


Stern & Co. 


Successors to 


R. L. Foord Furniture Co. 


7th and Shipley Streets 
Wilmington, Del. 


Silversmith | 


Creators of 
Styles 
for Men 


(goes ohn 


Kuppenheimer 
Clothes, Knox Hats, 
Heywood Shoes—and 
Townfield Sport 
Clothes for women. 


VIRGINIA 
TRUST CO. 


invites Readers of The Christian Science 
Monitor to open an account 


3% on All Savings 


. When balance is $500 or more, 3% paid 


and meee monthly, sub 


$21 E. Main Street Richmond, Va. 


F. W. Dabney & Co. 


Broad at : Sth 


Shoes for the 
Entire Family 


Jas. T. Mullin &Sons 


Incorporated 
Wilmington, Delaware 


A House of Service 
For All People 


CLARTLEDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


th & Orange Sts. Wilmington, Del 
Phone 222 


Dist. of Columbia 


WASHINGTON 


— — ~ 


— 


DISTRICT N ATIONAL BANK | 


1406 G Street. X. MN 


WASHINGTON D. C. 


GEO. H. COOKE 
Florist 


1707-1709 Connecticut Avenue 


CHARLOTTE GURDUN supplies excellent 
positions, cooks, waitresses, chambermatds, 


useful maids, chauffeurs, housemen; references 


required. 132 East 58th St., New York City. 


HERBERT AND BANCKER, 48 Kast 41 St.. 
New York City. Murray Hill 6888 —A COM- 
MERCIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE for busi- 
ness firms and those seeking positions. 


LOUISE C. HAHN—Opportunities for mep 
and women seeking office positions. 280 Bway. 
New York City. Teiephone Worth 1315. 


MRS. KEMP'S AGENCY 
High grade colored maids: references. 
2382 7th Ave., New York Audubon 2856 


PERSONNEL COMPANY, executive bank- 
«ing, bookkeeping, secretarial, typing and al) 
classes of office positions for men and women. 
9 Church St. N. T. C. Cort 2363. 


CARPET CLEANING 
Globe Carpet Cleaning Co. 


04-06 LINCOLN AVE. KRONX. N T. 0. 
TELEPHONE MOTT GAVEN 5776 


- 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


-_ "= 


_ MOVING AND STORAGE 


A A LOAD to “New 8 
October 23. NOBLE. R. 
vard St., Dorchester, 


or en route —— 
STEEVES, 184 Har- 
Mass. Tel. Talbot 2499. 


8 MULTIGRAPHING | ec 
NASH LETTER BUREAU 


Muitigraphing, Mimeographing, 
Addressing, Folding. Malling 
130 West 42nd Street. New York City 

Wisconsin 1168 


* 


Classified advertisements tor fhe 
Christian Science Monitor are re- 
eéived at the following advertising 

offices: 

N BOS 
107 Falmouth St. 
NEW 


TON 

Tel. Back Bay 4330 
5 YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


— Caledonia 2706 

re. Gerrard 642? 

66, Faubourg St. Fc Elysee 91-99 

11 Via Magenta Tel. 5406 
PHI. ADBLPHIA 

602 Fo: B 


el. Rittenhouse 9136 
1458 McCormick B 


2 Adelphi Terrace 


* CHICAGO 
Tel. Wabash 7182 
CLEVELAND 
1658 Union we B Tel. Cherry 200% 
455 Book Bl Tel. Cadillac sung 


‘ANSAS CITY 
706 Commerce 9 Tel. Victor 3702 
SAN RANCISCO 


625 Market St Tel Sutter 7240 
LOS ANGELES 
$20 Van Nuys Ride. Tel FAber 2s: 
TILe 


163 Empire RU. ei Main 3006 
POR 


AND ORE, 
1022 N. W Rank Bldg Tel Main 0420 


a 2 — 1 Repreeenta 
cities bout the 

Gaited. States nod other — ies 

— — — 


— os 


— 


symphony orchestra. %&—Specia! pro- 
ram featuring the Gondoliers, Arion 
rio and Erwin Holton, tenor 9 

„Chats About New Books.” 

KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (488 Meters) 
6:30 —— music, pp ane 

‘ourtesy pro- 
gram. een music. 
KRE. Berkeiey. Calif.. (266 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—News and reports. 8—Stu- 


dio program 
KR, Les Angéles. Calif, (405 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Children’s pro . 7 :30— 
ure reading 7:40—Talk on Dogs.“ 
ews 7 musical program. 10— 

Dance music. 
KPSN. asadena, Calif, (816 Meters) 
8 m. — Din er-time news repcrts. 8 
. organ recital, with en: 
A dog George Frenger, tenor 80 


— 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 


The Rev. Andrew J. Graham, C. §. 
B., will deliver two lectures at Third 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Balti- 
more, Md., Oct. 19, at 12:10 p. m., and 
at 8 p. m., eastern standard time. un- 
der the auspices of Third Church of 
Christ. Scientist. Baltimore. WCAO 


6 p. m:—Dinner concert by Bem's littie Wavelength of 275 meters. 


5 


Delaware 


WILMINGTON ~“ 
Wilmington Hardware 
& Rubber Company 


HARDWARE and. TOOLS 
Federal Tires 


Toys, Household Furnishings 
220 West Tenth Street 
I. ELMER PERRVY Co. 
Coal and Wood 


Phone 2996 . 


Twenty-Ninth and Boulevard 
Wilmington, Del. 


T. Epwarp KINCAID 


Fancy Groceries 


Tel. 1519 and 2316 5$ & 7 E. Sixth St. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


IDA L. BALDWIN 


Ladies’ Shoes and Hosiery 


BXICLUSIVELY 


830 Market St., Wilmington. Delaware 


ANNA HANTHORN 


Specialists in 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
Infants’ Layettes 
Sb ARE” Bt. 


911 Market t. 91 
WILMINGTUN, UBLAWA 
B. E. HARMAN 
Sewing Machines, Supplies, Vacuum 
C‘eaners, Eléctrie Washers, ate. 
620 West Ninth Street 
Gawthrop & Brother Co. 


Plumbing and Heating 


705 Orange Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


M arylana 
BALTIMORE 2 
Stratton Shirt Maker 


226 N. Liberty St 
Shirts to Order 
$3. 30, $4.40, $5.50, $6.60 
Lesa 10% for Cash—30 Days 
Samples and Measure Blanks On , 


ROBERT LECKY, In. 


Insurance—Surety Bonds 


201 MUTUAL BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VA. 


MOSMILLER—Florist 


Richmond Reliable Florist 
1146 E. Main Phones Mad. 1117-1118 


FRENCH HAT SHOP 


216 N. 3rd Street Ram. 2932 
MISS A. K. OWEN, Proprietor 


HENRY R. HAASE 
FURRIER 


207 E. Broad Rand. 3793 


— - 


Interior Furnishings 


Rieka Derickson & Grace Wooding 
113 N. Fousheé Randolph 872 


W. H. Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


619-621 E£ Main Street Phone Mad. 


Betty Dew Sweet Shop 
207 N. Davis Avenue B'iv’d 8321 
HOME-MADE 
CAKES—PIES—CANDIES 


Sanders—The Cleaner 
Dyeing Cleaning and Pressing 
(19 Rast Main Mad. 3138-W 


Flowers, Hammond 
Second and Grace Streets 


Virginia 


NEWPORT NEWS 


— a —⅛i — — —— — 


The Broadway 
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- EDITORIALS 


Tomorrow there will take place the formal 
opening of the Imperial Conference in London. 
2 The conference is com- 
posed of the Prime Min- 
isters of the six self-gov- 
erning nations which to- 
day make up the British 
Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, with other attend- 
ant ministers, and of the 
representatives of India. 
As its name implies, it has no formal place in the 
British Constitution. It has no legislative or 
executive powers of its own. It is simply a meet- 
ing of the executive heads of the dominant 
peoples within the British Empire through which 
they can take counsel together and come to 
agreements about policy, agreements which are 
then referred back to their respective parlia- 
ments that alone can convert them into effective 
action. But the significance and importance of 
such a gathering needs no underlining. 

The present Imperial Conference will be the 
ninth of the series. The Imperial Conference svs- 
tem began as long ago as 1887, the golden 
jubilee of Queen Victoria’s accession to the 
British throne. That meeting was known as the 
Colonial Conference, for none of the numerous 
colonies of Australia or South Africa had been 
federated into dominions, and in Canada the 
Northwest Territories, now known as Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, were still undivided 
and unorganized. The development from that 
date has been rapid. In 1907 the conference was 
constituted under its present title, and it was 
arranged that it should assemble every four 
years. During the war the dominions finally 
assumed their position of equality with Great 
Britain, a position which was recognized both in 
the treaties of peace and the League Covenant. 

The program before the present conference 
does not promise anything sensational. The most 
important business will probably relate to the 
question of status. Though complete equality of 
status is the official theory upon which the or- 
ganization of the British Commonwealth rests, 
there are a number of anomalies left over from 
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thereby held off the market until there is a price 
reaction enabling the planter to obtain a larger 
return on his crop. 

According to the latest estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the United States will 
this year produce a cotton crop of some 17. 
000,000 bales, which would be the largest crop 
in history. It would be nearly 1,000,000 bales 
larger than the crop of last season, or nearly 
twice as much cotton as was raised during the 
seasons of 1921 and 1922. The petitioners are 
said to be desirous of holding some 3,000,000 
bales off the market, which, if actually accom- 
plished, would bring the marketable crop down 
to a figure equal to some of the low-crop sea- 
sons. It is apparent that the figures have been 
exaggerated in order to bring home forcibly the 
need of rendering the cotton planter some serv- 
ice and of checking the price decline on the 
exchanges. According to the records, cotton 
usually reaches its lowest price during August 
and September. That is the season when most 
of the cotton is sold by the planter. Last year 
about this time cotton was selling for twenty- 
three cents on the farm. A decline to less than 
fifteen cents within twelve months seems to be 
a radical drop. 

What President Coolidge is advising, i. e.. a 
co-ordination of all agencies which might render 
assistance tothe southern planter in the present 
emergency, is reasonable. It seems to be a very 
proper step, as it does not anticipate the diver- 
sion of any legitimate agency to render an 
unwarranted service to any particular class. 
Rather, it is a recognition of the fact that to 
market the present large crop of cotton will 


require a large bank credit, and that the crop 


must be marketed in an orderly fashion if a 
full and fair price is to be paid for it at the farm. 
There is always the possibility that the farmer 


| will be forced to sell at harvest time and take 


what the speculators wish to pay. On the other 
hand, the manufacturers and consumers are 
not ready to possess themselves of large stocks 
at this time, despite the fact they may be 
tempted somewhat to do so by the abnormally 
low price existing. | 
Someone must accept delivery of the crop and 
hold it for sale to consumers as demand is 


| expressed. If bank credit is extended in such a 


the earlier time of colonial dependence. There is 


the question of the powers and method of ap- 
pointment of the Governor-General, a matter 
which has been in controversy during the recent 
general election in Canada. There is the question 
of appeals from the dominion courts of justice 
to the Privy Council in London, as a kind of 
Supreme Court for the Empire, a practice about 
which there is no uniformity today. There is the 
whole problem of the function of the Crown and 
its relations to the various responsible ministries 
in each self-governing part of the Empire. 
There is also the very important question of 
the control] of foreign policy. Under interna- 
tional law the British Commonwealth is a single 
state, all of whose citizens go to war and make 


peace together. Under modern British constitu- | 


way as to accommodate the legisimate producers 
of cotton and to deny accommodations to 


| speculators in the commodity, there will result 


a benefit to both the planter and the manufac- 
turer. This is a problem much broader than the 
mere question of the present price of cotton— it is 
one in which the whole system of marketing is 


put to tést. It is a. problem much broader than 
| the mere extension of banking accommodations 
| to a group of cotton planters---it is one of ren- 


tional theory each nation within the Empire has | 
the right to an equal voice in the formulation of | 


foreign policy. In practice, however, effective 
consultation between governments situated 
thousands of miles apart is at present impos- 
sible, the dominions governments are too pre- 
occupied with their own internal affairs to be 
much interested in foreign policy, and the neces- 
sity for prompt decision results in = British 
Government actually doing the work more or 
less on its own. The dominions, therefore, are 
technically in a position in which they can be 
committed to belligerency, though not to active 
combatancy, by the act of the British Govern- 
ment alone. 

The general aspects of this problem, with 
special reference to the wisdom of the method 
of attempting to solve it adopted under the Lo- 
carno treaties and of the representation of the 
dominions on the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, will certainly come up for discussion. 
There is also likely to be consideration of the 
question of how communications between the 
British and the dominion governments can be 
improved, for at present they are more cumber- 
some and ineffective than those which exist be- 
tween foreign powers. There is also certain to be 
much debate about the development of the vast 
economic resources of the Empire and the pos- 
_sibilities of promoting inter-Imperial trade, and 


of the future of Imperial tariff preferences. For- 


tunately there does not seem likely to be any 
acrimonious quarrelling, for the flag question 
which is now distracting South Africa, and the 
problems of Indian migration within the Empire 
which used to cause much trouble, do not seem 
likely to come before the conference in any pro- 
vocative form. 

The discussions at the Imperial Conference 
cannot fail to be of interest to students of inter- 
national politics. They will be interesting not 
only because they concern the policies and con- 
cerns of a great and friendly community of peo- 
ples but because the Imperial Conference is a 
forum in which is being worked out one of the 
most interesting international experiments at the 
present time. It is generally recognized that the 
principal stumblingblock to international peace 
today is the excessive nationalism of the modern 
world. The modern British Empire is perhaps the 
most important and successful of all the at- 
tempts which are being made to combine the 
virtues of nationality with loyalty to and mem- 
bership of a larger commonwealth composed of 
many nations. 


Many financial authorities 
enough to criticize the so-called cotton interests 
of America for seeking 
credit aids to carry them 
over the present appar- 
ent emergency resulting 
| the Cotton from the unusual decline 

in the price of the staple 
[ Pr lanter | The later reports from 
q Washington indicate that 

President Coolidge is per- 
fectly willing to have members of his Cabinet 
work out a solution and to assist in the co- 
ordination of all agencies to relieve the alleged 
plight of the southern planter. That is consistent 
with his attitude displayed toward the wheat 
farmers. But it was indicated that a credit of 
some $30,000,000 has been set aside and that 
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Aid for 


appear ready 


| dering to the producers a just part of the price 


ultimately paid by the consumers. 

While it is true that conditions in some of the 
countries of Europe became so bad a few years 
ago that the strong hand 
of the dictator appeared | 
to be the only resort left 
wherewith to cope with 
the problems presenting 
themselves, it is also 
true that dictatorships 
have not always worked \ 
out to the best interests 
of the people. It may be granted that certain 
beneficent reforms are often instituted under 
such régimes, but there is almost always also 
developed among the people upon whom they 
are imposed a tendency to fall into a state of 
complete subserviency, lacking even the sem- 
blance of liberty. 6 

Spain for centuries has been a nation that 


Dictatorships 
and 
the Case 
of Spain | 


has shown but little interest in political free- 
dom. It has been held in bondage by secular 


private bankers are being petitioned to lend their 


assistance so that cotton can be stored and 


and religious institutions, and it has manifested 
only a slight desire to throw off the shackles 
that have limited its sense of independence. 
The imposition of a state of dictatorship, there- 
fore, in 1923 did not involve any great change 
in outlook for te ordinary folk of Spain. They 
had been schooled to regard those in authority 
as being in a class beyond themselves, and they 
took it for granted that they were to obey im- 
plicitly, and more or less unthinkingly, any who 
were holding the reigns of government. 

The outside world hears but little concerning 


‘actual conditions in Spain, but the facts are one 


by one coming to the surface, as is almost inevi- 
table in such a case. There have been some 
stories published in the last few weeks, for 
instance, dealing with the plebiscite recently 
held in Spain, in which one reads that almost 
6,000,000 Spanish people (a record number) 
registered in favor of the Government during 
the three days of voting. And the assurance is 
given that the “Spanish Premier’s position is 
regarded as never more secure.” Also, a little 
information has come to hand relative to a 
revolt of the artillery. But, due to the strict cen- 
sorship, practically nothing has been printed as 
to the state of thought of the people who took 
part in the plebiscite or concerning the actual 
manner in which the revolt was handled. 

Some intimations which have been brought to 
notice from a private source, however, indicate 
that things in Spain are far different from what 
the Premier would have it appear. For example, 
it seems that, though technically free to sign or 
not, those in the rural districts who did not sign 
the vote of confidence were liable to a fine from 
the mayors of the istricts in which they lived, 
and those in the larger cities holding public 
offices who did not sign lost their positions. 
Further, it is alleged that in the schools the 
masters were instructed to make all the pupils 
sign, even the very young ones. And while the 
legal age is eighteen, the heads of families had 
permission to sign for themselves and their 
wives and children. Similarly, the handling of 
the artillery revolt was given publicity in such 


a way as to make it seem that it had been taken 


care of in a most tolerant manner. Information 
obtained from other than government sources 
makes it appear, however, that it was handled 
by giving to the entire artillery a “licensia,” or 
period of leave for four months, which in effect 
amounted to a complete disbanding of its entire 
personnel. 

A similar result may apparently be expected 
everywhere, when the people from one motive 
or another forgo their rights as individuals 
entitled to liberty of judgment and action, to 


accept unqualifiedly the judgment and rulings 


of an autocrat. It is in such a fact that one of 
the strongest arguments for the validity of the 
democratic ideal may be found. Often it is little 
more than simple indifference that is the cause 
of the acceptance of sueh despotic government, 
but no matter what the cause, the result is the 
game: the creation of a state of dependency 
among the people that does not make for true 
happiness or prosperity. No matter how unfor- 
tunate a situation is, it is not helped by the 
acceptance of a condition that involves the com- 
plete domination of the will of one individual 
by that of another. 


Acting unofficially as a special emissary of 
Mayor Walker of New York, Mr. August Heck- 
scher recently visited sev- 
eral of the larger cities (— 
in Europe for the pur : 
pose of determining 
what steps can be taken 
in the effort to rid New 
York’s lower East Side 
district of its slums. He 
has returned to propose 
the expenditure, continuing over a decade, of 
a total of $500,000,000, to be raised by contri- 
butions from wealthy persons in sympathy with 
the project, in replacing the squalid tenement. 
and hovels with so-called model tenements. 

At first blush the plan seems to offer a happ’ 
soluiion of a vexing and continuing problem. 
But there at once arises, as the processes of 
its working out are studied, some doubt as to 
its practicability. It is discovered, as one con- 
siders the matter, that the problem of the slums 
is a relative one, its importance depending quite 
largely upon the size of the city or town. New 
York's East Side has for years been the refuge 
and abiding place of hundreds of thousands 01 
persons who have never known any better on- 
ditions of housing and sanitation than those 
which exist in the area which it is planned to 
reconstruct. In eities of lesser size, almost with- 
out exception, there will be found those who, 
more from choice than from necessity, seek out 
and inhabit the unsightly places. 

There is an inescapable tendency to suspect 
that unless or until the supervision of such a 
reconstructed area as that included in the plan 
proposed in New York is taken over by public 
officials or by the representatives of those who 
may agree to Contribute the necessary funds, the 
same habits of thought and the same tendencies 
toward carelessness in preserving the orderly 
arrangements which it is proposed to inaugu- 
rate would soon.give the new tenements much 
the same undesirable character possessed by 
the ones which it is planned for them to dis- 
place. Human nature, whatever its condition, 
cannot be arbitrarily changed or bettered by 
changing its environment. The transforming 
process, to be effective, must be more, than 
merely superficial. . 

But there are gratifying indications that what 
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it is sought to accomplish in the congested New 


York slum district is gradually being brought 


about by conditions which have made it pos- 
| sible for many who prefer better surroundings 
to find them. There is gradually operating in the 
United States a process of decentralization, 


aided by new and improved methods:of trans- 


| portation, which is making it possible for the 
| worker to reside miles from his factory, store 


or shop, as well as for industrial plants them- 
selves to locate beyond the boundaries of the 
cities. It is stated that there has been a de- 
crease of 400,000 in the population of. Manhat- 
tan — since 1910. It may be that if this 
movement could be aided and encowrated the 
expense of rehabilitating the East Side tene- 
ments still filled to overflowing might be con- 
siderably lessened. hice 

There would seem to be no doubt that much 
of the ground occupied by these unsightly 
houses will, at no remote period, be needed for 
manufacturing and business purposes. 
will always be those who believe it necessary to 
make their homes near their work, and pro- 
vision must be made for their reasonable com- 
fort. But the great army of the employed has 
been made mobile by the flivver, the motorbus, 
the subway cars and ferries. The progressive 
and thrifty worker deserves,better housing than 
the slums afford, but he is not disposed to accept 
even the most generous charity as a meaus to 
the desired end. 

Is it too much to expect that sometime, and 
perhaps sooner than has been hoped, the slums 
of all the cities, large and small, will purge and 
purify themselves? If one’s surroundings reflect 
more or less faithfully a state of consciousness, 
thereby tending to disprove the theory that it is 
the environment that controls and governs, 
then the great work of reconstruction and re- 
habilitation must begin elsewhere than in pro- 


| viding a new setting for that which adapts itself 
more readily to the old. 


Editorial Notes 


A correspondent’s description of an aban- 
doned New Jersey town in a district once dotted 
with big iron furnaces, which made America the 
world’s leading pig iron producer a century ago, 
illustrates vividly the progress in this industry. 
Sir Henry Bessemer’s discovery of the blast 
process and the substitution of coke for char- 
coal revolutionized manufacture and smelting 
When the United States Steel Corporation was 
formed a quarter of a century ago, three-fourths 
of the steel made in America was Bessemer. 
Now open-hearth steel has practically sup- 
planted Bessemer. Steel todav_is undoubtedly 
the world’s most valuable metallic product, since 
it is practically indispensable to modern civiliza- 
tion. And there still remain opportunities for 
inventive thought to improve its methods. 


The Republic of Panama has imported 500 
rifles and 60,000 cartridges from England to 
arm its constabulary, explaining that it had no 
protection when Costa Rica recently was at 
war and during an uprising of the San Blas 
Indians. Panama seems to have emerged from 
both occasions unscathed. It might be called to 
the attention of the international conference 
on traffic in arms that if some foreign nation 
had not armed the San Blas Indians and the 
warring Central American republics, Panama 
might not now he preparing herself to shoot 


down her neighbors or her own aboriginal. 


citizens. 


There 
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HERE is no country in the world today that is more 
interesting to travel in than the United States. The 
visitor, however, does not visit it for its scenic beau- 
ties, as he does Europe, for most of these are situated far 
away in the West. Nor does he visit it for its monuments 


of ancient civilizations now passed away, nor for peculiari- . 


ties in dress and custom, as he does the Orient. If he is 
wise he will visit it because it is the most active of all the 


laboratories in which humanity is being remade at the 


present time. , 

What is most interesting in the United States is the peo- 
ple composing it. Nowhere else is to be found a mass 
composed of so many races, in which the individual ts 
galvanized into a more active and vital self-expression, in 
which social and economig experimentation is going on so 
intensely, in which there is more buoyant optimism about 


the future. Whereas in other lands, institutions, the past, 
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culture and the arts compete for attention, in the United 

States the individual man or woman occupies the middle 

of the stage. 7 
> a > ! 

One cannot help wonderifig, as most Americans do, 
where all this fermentation is going to lead. The United 
States has always been a land of change. It was founded 
by individuals who sought a change from the oppressive 
or stagnant conditions of the Old World. Yet colonial 
society is generelly described by historians as having be- 
come “phlegmatic” and almost a part of Europe again, 
before the Revolution. It was the opening up of the West 
which restored vitality and movement to America, as the 
West has been the chief  >urce of its constant rejuvena- 
tion ever since. 

But the pioneer phase is now definitely passed, The 
frontier has gone, the era of railway expansion is over, 
the day of free land is no more, the immense tide of im- 
migration from Europe to the East and from the East 
to the West has been checked, the primary equipment of 
the land with roads and bridges, houses and schools and 
churches, factories and public buildings is almost com: 
plete. The United States is at least as well equipped for 
the development of a cultural civilization as Europe hae 
ever been. What is that civilization going to be? 

Some of the new foundations upon which it will rest 
can be seen. It will be founded on mechanism; it will 
fundamentally urban in character; though individualist 
it will also be intensely social in its nature. The fact that 
the next phase of American civilization will rest upon the 
machine needs no demonstration. It is the only way by 
which at present humanity can escape from the inter- 
minable drudgery of providing for its essential wants which 
has beset all ages. Older civilizations have been. open to 
aristoeracies only because they have rested upon slavery 
or the exploitation of cheap labor. Modern civilization 
will be open to all because it will rest upon the machine 


> > + 


That it will be urban and not peasant or rustic in char- 
acter is also evident. Already the urban population of the 
United States 5 60 per cent of the whole. The drift of the 


farming population to the towns is one of the most ob- | 


vious movements of the time. The modern civilized man 


and woman are increasingly unwilling to face the drudgery 


and isolation which their fathers used to regard as freedom 
and are more and more denfanding the regular hours, 
the ready money wages, and the social pleasures and 
recreations of town life. 

Lt may be that Henry Ford’s dream that farming can 
be mechanized as manufacture (which literally means 
making by hand) has been mechanized, will some day 
come true. But if so it will only mean that rural life will 
approximate to urban life, as to some extent it is already 
doing. The automobile, the radio, the gramophone, have 
largely eliminated the monotony incident to rural life. 
With the industrialization of agriculture and improvement 


| for himself, what kind of a man 
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Take again the immense increase 
sultant preoccupation with 
many business has ! 
certain moral upbft. Business eff 
ideals are Rng a can 


literature, almost destroyed by the Civil War 4 
great western expansion after it, is once more : 
revived. Though the popular ht is still preoccupied 
with the manufacture and acquisition of “things, 
exuberant vitality and enthusiasm, out of which the 
elements of American civilization must be built, are 
dimmed. . : 1 
There is the universal zeal for education, manifest in 
2 9 a —_— and — oie ers 
which can give higher education to a proportion 
the people than has ever been dreamed of in human 
history. There is. the grotving interest among the “intel- 
ligentsia” in international problems, the in which, 
as I hope to show in another article, the 
destined to play an ever-increasing part. There is the 
portentous moral reform known as prohibition. : 
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It is inevitable that so drastic 


a reform as 
should provoke much publie controversy 
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The Week in Geneva 1 


GENEVA 

T WOULLI require a Tegiment of “reporters to keep 
1 track of all that has been going on in Geneva during 
the last few weeks. For besides the many meetings 
of the various departments of the League of Nations, 
there have been a crowd of other attractions for visitors 
to Geneva, in the meetings of the international societies. 
which to the number of forty-one have their headquarters 
in this citys Subjects of world-wide interest are discussed 
in these conferences, which included this year the Inter- 
national Conference on Peace, the meeting of the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Union, and the bazaar of the Fed- 
eration of the Christian Associations of Students in the 

Forum of Geneva, a classical building near the theater 
Hach country in the federation had its own stall, with 
ladies dressed in national costumes selling an immense 
variety of products, from Swiss cuckoo clocks to Czecho- 
slovakian dolls and Greek statuettes. The Russian stall 
was one of the most interesting, for many Russian refugees 
in Kurope had sent their handiwork to be sold. But the 
Belgian stall presented its goods in the most artistie man- 
ner. Everv dav while the bazaar continued there were 
lunchés, dinners, soirees, ete., to celebrate the work of the 
Association of the Christian Students in the various coun- 
tries concerned. Thus there were Russian, Greek and 
Polish dinners, and Hungarian and Bulgarian social parties, 
an American family dinner and a soirée Francaise and 
soirée Suisse. There was also an Armenian dinner, at 
which the fare was that given to the Armenian refugees— 


soup, rice aud cocoa. All these social events were accom- 


panied by lectures and celebrated with musie and national 
songs, and sometimes dances in national costumes. 


> + > 

The Alabama room in the City Hall of Geneva, where 
the famous arbitration award was signed in 1872, was, 
not long since, the scene of an interesting ceremony, when 
Admiral Drury-Lowe, on behalf of the British League of 
Nations Union, presented a picture to the Rejiublie and 
Canton of Geneva as “a token of the appreciation of the 
Union of all which the Alabama Act signified.” The ad- 
miral recalled the circumstances of the Alabama confer- 
ence, which so deeply affected: national sentiment that it 
threatened to estrange the two nations, and remarked 
that, heavy as the fine which Great Britain consented 
to pay appeared to be, there was much more involved in 
this matter than money, for the alternative was war. The 
Alabama award proved that “even questions involving 
national honor could be settled by arbitration instead 
of war.” 

The picture, which is by Robert Austin, represents 
a sower casting his seed along the newly upturned fur- 
rows, and in the background is a plow. Under the picture 
is written this text from the book of Genesis (47:23): 
“Here is seed for you, and ye shall sow the land.” Alex- 
andre Moriaud, president of the Swiss Council of State, 
warmly thanked the British Union for the gift, which he 
said would serve to remihd future generations of a date 


| which had become famous in the history of the world. 


The Genevese are proud to think that their city, which 


has now become a svmbol of the value of arbitration, 
should have been chosen as the place in which the first 
of the great arbitration treaties was signed. 
+ > > 

Many American and Engiish tourists visit the Alabama 
room, in which may be seen the chairs used by the Arbi- 
tration Tribunal in 1872. A portrait of Captain Semmes, 
who commanded the Alabama, also hangs in this room 
It was presented by the Daughters of the Confederation 
of the Southern States of America. But the most inter- 
esting gbject i the “Plough of Peace,” beaten out of the 
swords of American officers to commemorate the centenary 


of the foundation of the United States. After being exhib- 


: 


ited at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, it was presented 

the city of Geneva and placed where it is at t, with 
an inscription which expresses the 2 it migh 
“exercise an influence of righteousness N 
throughout the world.” Another thing of particular i 
terest to American visitors to the Alabama room is 

“Bell of Liberty,” made from fragments of the bell 

was cast, out of swords and cannons used in the Wa 
of Independence, the Mexican War and the War of 
Secession. 3 a 


One of the most interesting celebrities in Geneva recently 
was Dr. Nansen, who with his still upright figure, white 
hair and keen eyes, retains his enthusiasm for polar ex- 
ploration. The story of the Fram, the ship on which he 
penetrated into the Arctic regions, and which finally 
emerged as he predicted after three years of drifting with 
the ice, into Norwegian waters, stirred the imagination of 
schoolboys a generation ago. But te hear Dr. Nansen 
telling his adventures again was a great expagience for 
the grown-ups who attended his lecture at the Intefna- 
tional Club in Geneva. 7 

There was a breathless moment when he explained how 
he lost his canoe, which contained everything he and his 
brave companions who left the Fram to complete the 
journey over the trackless ice, ssed. Dr. Nansen had 
to swim out to recover it, which he finally did, for the 
wind, which was carrying it away from him, veered to 
the right quarter just in time. Everyone in the room 
knew, of course, that he gof on boerd that canoe, although 
the wind swept it away from him at first when he was 
attempting to do so. But so graphically was the story 
told that one looked twice at Dr. Nansen to see that he 
was still there! 


* 


- > > 

The sea gulls (les mouettes) have already returned to 
the Lake of Geneva, which is regarded by the Genevese 
as an infallible indication that the winter will be a good, 
old-fashioned one, such as is dear to the hearts of lovers 
of Swiss winter sports. These birds are under the protee- 
tion of the city, and however hard the winter may be, 
they are always assured of a plentiful supply of food. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed. but the editor must remain sole 
rue of their auitahility. and he does not undertake to hold himself or 
this newapaper reaponaible for the facta or opiniones presented, Anony- 
moue letters are deatroyed unread. 


„Ask the Librarian” 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN Science Monrror: 


The article of recent date, entitled “Ask the Librarian,” 

roused my memory to present many familiar faces of 
those who frequented a certain public library fifteen years 
ago. \ | 3 
The questions asked me as head of the reference de- 
partment were as varied and interesting as the faces. 
Many, too, were the humorous situations, one of which, 
as it happened, seems too good to withhold at this time. 

Perhaps it was the mention of feathers in the article 
referred to which brought back the incident so vividly. . 

The situation to which I refer was caused when a lady 
middle-aged, intellectual and very precise in: ber manner, 
asked, “Tell me, please, is an ostrich # pachyderm? (by 
tt way, the word was mispronounced “ rm” 

My response must have been a very blank stare, and 
well it might have been, for I was not familiar with the 
word. At any rate, with a note of superiority, the in- 
quirer's only comment was, Dear me, you don’t mean 
to say vou don’t know what a ‘pashaderm’ is? Tsitsi- 
tsi-tsi-tsi.” c F. T. R. 

Chicago, III. 


